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ois PREFACE 


TuE purpose of this book is to enable the teacher to help the 
student learn either how to buy or how to sell fabrics, or 
garments made of fabrics. 

A department store is a treasury full of interesting articles 
gathered together from all over the world. It is the task of 
every consumer to select from this treasury the articles that 
best meet his needs; it is the function of the salesperson to 
help the consumer make the wisest possible selection from this 
mass of merchandise. In past years stores felt no respon- 
sibility about really serving the customers who came to buy, 
but this is no longer true. “‘Service to the customer” is now 
the aim of every store, no matter how inexpensive the mer- 
chandise. Since truthful representation of merchandise is 
one of the best ways of serving the customer, a fundamental 
policy of stores is, ““No misrepresentation of merchandise.” 
It does not follow, however, that this will develop intelli- 
gence on the part of consumers. 

The information in this book was collected originally to 
meet the needs of the pupil studying retail selling in order to 
train him so he could serve the public intelligently. But in 
gathering facts, another very important need was discov- 
ered, the need of knowing how to buy. Many examples of 
unwise selection and waste of money through ignorance in 
buying were brought to light. A large number of consumers 
interviewed had learned how to buy by the “trial-and-error” 
method. The suggestion was made by consumers that we 
first teach students how to buy. Consideration of this sug- 
gestion led to the conclusion that practically the same in- 
formation is needed for both the consumer and the sales- 
person and that the salesperson will derive the most benefit 
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from studying merchandise from the consumer’s point of 
view. 

Thus, in organizing the material, it has been the needs of 
the consumer that have been kept constantly in mind. By 
instilling these facts into the minds of those who go into the 
selling profession, we are quite certain to prepare them for 
serving customers intelligently. Facts which apply to sales- 
people and not to consumers are given in Chapter XV. 

The facts given in this book were obtained: 

(1) By collecting questions asked by customers when they 
were buying fabrics and also by questioning consumers 
to find out what they look for when buying textile 
material. 

(2) By finding out the points which Household Economics 
Departments stress in teaching how to select mate- 
rials. 

(3) By getting from manufacturers, buyers, and expert 
salespeople the selling points and reasons for differ- 
ences in prices of different fabrics. 

(4) By inquiring of cleansers and dyers what fabrics are 
not satisfactory for dry-cleaning and dyeing. 

When this information had been collected, we first ana- 
lyzed what values consumers look for when they buy fab- 
rics; second, what selling points could be made in connection 
with each fabric, to demonstrate these values; third, how 
- variation in price could be explained. We then recorded just 
the information that is necessary to explain these things; 
1.e., Why a material gives certain values, and the reasons for 
differences in price. If further information is desired, it can 
easily be obtained by reading the references at the end of 
each chapter. 

In explaining values, many points have been repeated to 
avoid the annoyance of frequently making reference to other 
chapters. Accordingly, each chapter is, in a measure, in- 
dependent of other chapters. 
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Materials necessary or desirable for use in each lesson are 
indicated in “‘Suggestions to Teachers”’ in the Appendix. An 
effort has been made in the Supplementary Reading to give, 
for each topic, the best (or one of the best) authorities rather 
than an exhaustive bibliography. Finally, only those books 
which are available in almost every public library are re- 
ferred to in the text; other sources are listed in the Ap- 
pendix. 

Opinions differ on many facts concerning textiles, and for 
this reason on most points the opinions of several buyers and 
manufacturers have been obtained and the opinion of recog- 
nized experts accepted. The fact has been recognized that 
names and prices of fabrics, and details in manufacture, 
change continually, and emphasis has been placed on learn- 
ing to judge qualities and to recognize values, rather than on 
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FOREWORD 


Our of the enormous mass of the material written about 
textiles it is desirable to select that which is of direct prac- 
tical use to salespeople and consumers. The method of selec- 
tion is quite important. For three years, in constructing 
some twenty-five manuals for department store salespeople, 
we have been using the method which is utilized in this 
text. The method may be described as follows. The values 
for which careful consumers look in buying textiles are first 
found by collecting customers’ questions and considering 
their import. These values are finally condensed into ap- 
proximately ten, as listed in the body of the text, and con- 
sist of such items as durability, becomingness, and quality. 
These are the items which a customer looks for and weighs 
in buying textiles. She is interested in knowing which 
merchandise is more durable, more becoming, or of better 
quality for the price. 

When these values have been set up, they become the 
controlling elements in collecting material. Everything is 
rejected that does not bear upon these points. In reading 
the literature, all the information is canvassed that bears 
upon materials, weave, dye, manufacture, etc. From all the 
information on these points only those items are selected 
which explain differences in values. The material as found 
organized in the text consists, therefore, of only that infor- 
mation about textiles which will be of use in helping the 
consumer to select the greatest amount of the desired values 
for the price to be paid. It contains no more, and it is hoped 
no less, information than is necessary for practical buying 
and selling purposes. 

It is interesting to notice that the information needed by 
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salespeople to explain values is approximately equal in 
amount to that needed by consumers to judge textiles. The 
efficient salesperson needs to know enough to help the cus- 
tomer judge for himself, and the expert consumer usually 
knows as much about values as the average salesperson. 

It is believed, therefore, that the text will be of use for 
both salespeople and customers. It has been prepared with 
high-school and college students of home economics and of 


retail selling in mind. 
W. W. CHARTERS 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION — WHY STUDY TEXTILES? 


CLoTH is made from any kind of material, such as cotton, 
wool, silk, flax, etc., that can be spun into yarn or thread. 
This material, in its raw state, is spoken of as teztile fiber. 
Textile fabric is the finished product which is made from 
any of these textile fibers. 

This book deals solely with textiles because a large part 
of our income or wage is spent on articles made wholly or 
partly of textiles. In a department store by far the larger 
number of departments sell articles in which textiles are 
used in some way. Every effort has been made to give only 
practical and useful information in simple form. 

The purpose of the book. Three purposes have been 
aimed at in collecting and organizing this material: 

1. To teach people how to buy more wisely. This in- 

cludes: 

How to judge qualities; 

How to become more discriminating in taste, 

How to make wiser selections in clothing and house- 
furnishings from the point of view of beauty and 
utility; 

How to take care of articles after they have been 
purchased. 

2. To show how a salesperson can be more useful and 
build up a permanent following of customers by giv- 
ing expert service in the selection of merchandise that 
will best meet the customer’s needs. 
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3. To indicate how the study of textiles can broaden a 
person’s knowledge and interests in many lines, such 
as Art, Economics, Industrial History, and Commer- 
cial Geography. 

This last may seem inconsistent with the statement made 
concerning the practical value of the information in the 
book; but certainly the point should be considered in train- 
ing for any line of work. No matter what occupation a 
person may follow, he should never be willing to settle down 
into a simple (or perhaps fairly complex) routine, satisfied 
with knowing just enough to hold his position and feeling 
that because he is not discharged he knows as much about 
the work as is necessary. 

Because there are so many excellent books giving what 
might be called cultural information on textiles, our method 
of fulfilling the aim stated under 3 will be to refer at the end 
of each chapter to such books as touch on the subject of that 
chapter. It is to be hoped that the students will be so inter- 
ested that they will look up one or more of the references. 

The only facts given here are those necessary to explain 
values, qualities, and selling points of textile fabrics, or of 
articles made of textiles. 

Reasons for studying how to buy and sell textiles. One 
student may ask, “Why should I study textiles? People 

manage to live and buy clothes without any special know]l- 
edge of buying.” Another may feel that it does not sound 
so “intellectual” to say you are studying textiles as to say 
you are studying chemistry, Latin, or geometry. 

It is true that most people who buy textiles have little 
information about them, or, if they have, it has been learned 
through sad experience. If a garment, bought without 
much thought or consideration because it did not cost much, 
goes to pieces or becomes shabby after a few wearings, the 
lesson has been an expensive one — expensive for the ma- 
jority of consumers, because they must continue to wear 
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shabby garments or go without other needed articles in 
order to replace them, and expensive for the store, because 
the dissatisfied customers will probably go elsewhere to 
make their next purchases. 

How many people seem always to be buying clothes, but 
never look well-dressed! Statistics eompiled during the 
World War, showing the money wasted by the people of the 
United States, were almost staggering. It seemed incredible 
that people in a fairly high state of civilization should have 
so little thought of conservation and careful buying. Schools 
and banks have made strenuous efforts to start thrift cam- 
paigns and saying accounts, but saving a few cents a week 
is only a beginning. Until people begin to buy wisely there 
is bound to be great waste not only in personal incomes, but 
also in national resources. So, although people do “get 
along” with a hit-or-miss method of buying, they could have 
more money, and more clothing, and be happier, if they 
knew how to get the most possible out of what they do 
spend. 

Now take the second objection — that a course in tex- 
tiles does not have the content that other high-school 
courses have. In no way should we minimize the importance 
of any other subject offered; each has its place in the course 
of study and each is given to meet some need of the student. 
But we believe that a study of textiles will contribute to 
the education of the student quite as much as any other 
course in the curriculum, for there is brought in not only 
practical information as to how to buy and sell so as to save 
money, but also cultural information about art, botany, 
industry, ete. This course will also give him some concep- 
tion of the economic structure of society and considerable 
technical information about materials. 

Let us consider more specifically how the study of textiles 
can help us, taking up first the important part they play in 
our every-day life. 
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The relation of dress to personality. Any one who is at all 
interested in learning how to become successful, has cer- 
tainly found that a pleasing personality is one of the requi- 
sites in many lines, both professional and business. “ Per- 
sonality”? is a popular and much-used word which is very 
hard to define. One factor which is always considered in 
analyzing personality is personal appearance, and one of the 
tirst points we think of in considering personal appearance 
is dress. That we are judged by appearances is plainly seen 
in observing people in their social relations as well as by 
watching people who do employing. Of course the fact 
that a person dresses well does not necessarily mean that he 
has ability, or that he can fill a certain position satisfac- 
torily; but if he looks neat and is dressed in good taste, there 
is more likelihood that he will be given a chance to prove 
himself than there is in the case of one who is clothed in a 
shabby, untidy way. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that so much emphasis is 
placed on clothes, but until one has had time to become ac- 
quainted with a stranger it is absolutely necessary to judge 
from outward appearances. We are not saying that dress 
must necessarily be expensive; becomingness, suitability, 
and neatness are the essential qualities. 

So the first reason for studying textiles is that we are 
often judged by our clothes, and we want to learn to look as 
~ well as we possibly can on the amount we have to spend. 

The effect of our dress on ourselves. The second point 
is the effect of our clothing upon ourselves. Certainly we 
have all had the experience on some occasion of feeling that 
we were not dressed right. The consciousness of our clothes 
is uppermost in our minds — we feel that every one is look- 
ing at us, and we cannot give due attention to other things. 
This is especially true if our clothes are worn or shabby. 


A prominent woman lawyer has made this statement about 
women’s dress: 
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A woman’s dress has a twofold effect on her progress in business. 
It reacts on her own nature. Well-dressed, a woman has that feel- 
ing of comfortable assurance which frees her mind for ideas and 
programs of work. 

Then, in turn, people are more receptive to the opinions and 
propositions of an attractive personality, and, in a woman, clothes 
can increase this quality perceptibly. 

Beauty alone will sometimes be overlooked if a woman has not 
planned how to set off her charms with distinction. A well-dressed 
woman is never overlooked. Good-looking clothes have helped 
many a woman over life’s difficult places. They disarm antago- 
nism. If men and women could realize how carefully their dress is 
examined and judged when they apply for positions, they would 
make their clothing a deliberate study, rather than the mere result 
of wanton indulgence in taste and fads that is practiced by many. 


The influence of textiles in the home. Just as dress 
affects our personality, our disposition, and peace of mind, 
so our surroundings also have a very definite effect on us. 
Homes can be furnished much more beautifully and artis- 
tically when their owners know how to buy materials for 
different purposes and how to obtain various effects. Fre- 
quently, customers could buy more and better articles if 
judgment were used in selecting the suitable thing. How 
often a housekeeper’s work is made more difficult because of 
unwise buying! 

Therefore we want to be able to select wisely not only our 
clothing, but also the furnishings for our homes, in order 
that we may have these artistic and appropriate. 

Our responsibilities as consumers. The reasons given 
thus far are personal and perhaps selfish: we want to spend 
wisely because it will bring us greater success and happiness. 
But we have other responsibilities, as consumers. 

During and since the World War there has been a keen 
interest in training for citizenship. In many States schools 
require the study of Civics, in order to show students the 
responsibility they must assume when they take their 
places in the community as voters. It was found that mil- 
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lions of dollars were wasted in the United States by im- 
proper and unnecessary buying. People have no conception 
as to the value of money, how to spend, how to save, how to 
live economically. ‘‘Economical” does not mean stingy or 
thrifty — it means not wasteful. Living economically neces- 
sitates knowing what is needed, how it is to be used, and 
what articles will best fulfill these needs. It does not mean 
buying cheap articles, or doing without, for it is often the 
greatest economy to buy the best. One thing to be learned 
is when it is economical to buy high-priced goods rather than 
cheap, and when the inexpensive will answer the purpose 
equally well. 

How our buying affects industry. Whenever we buy an 
article we are creating a demand for that article. If there isa 
large demand for useless articles, then we are keeping num- 
bers of people busy producing useless articles when they 
might better be employed in other lines of work. 

The responsibility for what is sold rests with the con- 
sumers. If they refuse to buy a certain article, manufac- 
turers will stop producing it and stores will stop selling it. 
If the consumers demand useless articles, the manufacturer 
will produce them. 

Frequently we hear the excuse offered, “But that gives 
people employment.” The answer in this argument is, that 
_ while it does give people one kind of employment, it takes 
them from other kinds which are much more essential to the 
welfare of the Nation. 

If the consumer demands inferior goods, the manufac- 
turer makes them, so we have fabrics manufactured that 
are not worth carrying out of the store, but manufactured 
because there is sale for them. If the public demands well- 
made articles of good quality, the manufacturer will produce 
them. Therefore, the consumer has the responsibility of 
seeing to it that he demands fabrics that are worth buying: 
he must realize that if he lives extravagantly and wastefully, 
it ultimately affects the welfare of the Nation. 
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What should be taught about textiles. From the point 
of view of a consumer, a study of textiles should teach the 
following: 

1. How to analyze our needs and determine what values 

we want to look for when we buy. 

2. How to judge qualities and recognize differences in 

fabrics. 

3. The suitability of different kinds of fabrics for various 
uses and occasions, in both clothing and the home. 

4. The best kind of fabric for the amount of money to be 
expended, and the reasons why one costs more than 
another. . 

5. Standards of good taste in clothing and home-furnish- 
ing. 

6. How to take care of fabrics to make them last. 

The salesperson’s problem is identical with that of the 
consumer. The consumer’s problem is to buy the article 
that will give the greatest possible satisfaction for the 
money expended. The salesperson’s problem is to find the 
article that will best meet the customer’s need, or to show 
her how she can get the best value for the money. 

How to study textiles. A textbook is at best only a guide. 
If a student really wants to learn, he must be willing to put 
a good deal of work into the study. Many facts are given 
here, but in order to make them his own and really get the 
greatest possible benefit from the study, the student must 
do four things with each chapter: 

1. Read it carefully and then be able to answer the Re. 

view Questions at the end of it. 

2. Work out carefully the assignment made at the end 
of each chapter. These assignments are not made 
just to give you something to do. They have been 
planned carefully either to make you understand 
better the information given in the following chapter, 
or else to help you to notice the situations and think 
about the problems discussed in the current chapter. 
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3. Apply the information given in the text to actual 


samples of cloth. Train yourself to feel cloth, and 
learn how to distinguish different kinds. Go through 
the scrap-bags and boxes at your home — or, if you 
cannot do that, study the material in your own clothes, 
and in the table linen, towels, curtains, etc., In your 
home. Every time you have an opportunity observe 
and touch textile material, thus training your judg- 
ment. 


. Do not be satisfied simply to read the limited informa- 


tion in this book. Make up your mind that every day 
you are going to add at least one fact to your general 
fund of textile knowledge. As students, remember 
that this is the best time during your life to collect 
information, and to begin to learn how to appreciate 
art, for the things you learn now will stay with you 
longer than those which you learn later in life. 


Much time that might be usefully spent in supplementary 
reading is often wasted in fumbling through a book to find a 
related subject. In order to avoid this waste of time, it is of 
prime importance for a student to learn how to use an index. 


co tO 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


. Define the words teztiles, fiber. 
. Give three reasons why a student should study textiles. 
. Explain what is meant by the statement that clothing affects per- 


sonality. 


. How can consumers influence industrial production? 
. In what ways does the study of textiles help a consumer? 
. Give two examples of waste that you have seen, caused by poor buy- 


ing. 


. How does a salesperson’s problem of selling merchandise differ from 


the customer’s problem of buying merchandise? 


. Explain how each chapter is to be studied. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


. Make a list of the ways in which your mother has to spend money in 


order to run the household (not necessarily the amounts). 
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2. Write down what qualities you look for when you buy: 
A suit for school. 
A hat for best wear. 
A towel. 
Curtains for your bedroom. 
A handkerchief. 
If your mother buys these things with you, talk it over with her. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Supplementary readings do not have to be done so carefully as the read- 
ing of the text, but the significant facts should be carefully noted. Until 
you learn to select these, questions will be given as a guide. 

The purpose of the supplementary reading for this chapter is to show you 
what a really important thing the spending of money is, and what some 
experts who have studied this problem have to suggest to help you toward 
greater happiness through wise spending. 

Be able to answer these questions after reading the assignments: 

Why do writers on “how to spend” direct their suggestions to women? 

With what problems is the manager of a home confronted in living on 
an income? 

What is a budget, and what are the advantages and disadvantages of 
keeping one? 

Why should a salesperson as well as a consumer have an understanding 
of the problems of spending? 


Ricnarpson: The Woman Who Spends, chapters 1, v1, and vit. 
Tazor: The Business of the Household, chapters 111 and xx. 
Norton: Retail Selling, chapter 1; also pp. 100, 148, 149, and 172. 
Bator: Clothing for Women, chapter 1. 


CHAPTER II 
VALUES SOUGHT IN BUYING TEXTILES 


In buying anything, regardless of its cost, we want to feel 
that we are getting the most possible for our money. Con- 
sider the important part textiles play in filling our ward- 
robes and furnishing our homes. Every room in the house 
has textiles used in it in some way, in the rugs, carpets, 
curtains, drapery, scarfs, coverings for tables, upholstery, 
towels, table linen and bedding. In a department store 
having 132 different departments listed, 67 sold nothing 
but textiles, and 29 sold goods made in some way from tex- 
tiles. In considering the number of staple fabrics used in 
different departments, we found 74 wool, 98 cotton, 82 silk, 
19 linen. Since we have to make a selection from this great 
number of fabrics in buying clothing, it is clear that some 
guidance as to what to look for and what qualities to con- 
sider would be of real benefit. 

The consideration of price. Every consumer is interested 
in price. A low price often sells an article regardless of its 
actual values. For some consumers a low price-limit is an 
. absolute necessity, regardless of what values the article may 
possess. With others the price-limit varies with the amount 
of satisfaction they think they will get from the article. 
Such a consumer will be and should be willing to pay a great 
deal more than she expected to, if she thinks that the more 
expensive article will better meet her needs and desires. 
Therefore, she must be able to judge fabrics for their relative 
values. 

Another factor to be considered in relation to price is the 
initial cost of a fabric and its final or relative cost. A fabric 
may be low in price, yet have to be dry-cleaned frequently; 
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or it may be inexpensive, but give only a limited amount 
of wear, having to be replaced soon. In either case its rela- 
tive or final cost is considerable; in the end the purchaser 
realizes that not only money, but also time and labor, might 
have been saved had she bought a more expensive article. 
The initial cost would have been greater, but its final cost 
would probably be less than that of the lower-priced goods 
described first. So we want to be able to know the relative 
cost of each kind of fabric, and learn when it is wiser to buy 
the best rather than the cheapest. 

The meaning of the word ‘‘value.” When we stop to 
think why we buy an article, we find that we are exchanging 
our money for certain kinds of satisfaction that we think 
the article will give us; in other words, for certain values 
that we think it has for us. 

The word “ value”’ has two meanings, both of which are 
constantly being used in buying and selling merchandise. 
The fundamental meaning is probably best stated as a prop- 
erty or special quality in an article that makes it useful or 
desirable. We say that a thing has “value” if it can satisfy 
a human want or has a use. The other meaning — and per- 
haps the more general — is the price of the article; we often 
hear it said that an article is valued at so much, or that it is 
a special value at $2. We shall use the word in its first sense. 
When we speak of values which customers look for when 
buying textiles, we mean special qualities that satisfy some 
need or desire. 

In this chapter we shall discuss the values which con- 
sumers look for when they buy textiles. Whether or not 
these values satisfy worthy needs or desires will be consid- 
ered farther on, in our discussion of how to select textiles 
judiciously; but we must first know something about the 
characteristics of various kinds of cloth, and how and why 
they differ. 

What values consumers look for. When a consumer goes 
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to a counter and chooses one cloth from the dozens that are 
there, it is plain that she has some definite desire or need in 
mind, and that she has selected the cloth that she thinks will 
best satisfy her need. When you go as consumers to buy, 
you should know: 

1. What needs or desires you want to satisfy. 

2. What fabric will give you the most satisfaction. 

In order to find out what values consumers look for when 
they purchase fabrics, we collected (a) questions asked by 
customers when they purchase materials and clothing; (b) 
information from schools or colleges where students are 
taught Household Economics and where teachers have 
given a great. deal of thought to the selection of clothing and 
household furnishings; (c) information from housewives who 
have learned, through experience, how to buy. 

The qualities looked for differ widely with different arti- 
cles. To give some idea of the number of things that con- 
sumers consider when they buy textiles, the following points 
named by them are listed here: 


beautiful firm clinging 
durable inconspicuous good-looking 
suitable cool refined 
stylish pliable dainty 
strong crisp sheer 

neat comfortable attractive 
becoming smooth adaptable 
soft cheap real 
reliable practical genuine 
dependable artistic hand-made 
exquisite dressy luxurious 
in good taste exclusive useful 
elegant economical 


In addition to these there are other values not easily de- 
scribed by adjectives, such as: beauty and becomingness of 
color; laundering qualities; whether fast in color; whether 
easy to brush and keep clean; whether it stays clean; whether 
it spots, wrinkles, pulls or roughs up; whether it has a nice 
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finish; whether it has individuality; whether it is light-weight 
but warm; whether it is easy to sew. 

With this large list of different values, our next problem 
seems to be one of determining in what way we can organize 
them so as to tell where to start in the study of textiles. 

If we look over this list of values, we find that they may 
be grouped under nine heads: 

1. Beauty or appearance. 
2. Quality. 
Style 
Suitability. 
Becomingness. 
Serviceability. 
. Durability. 
Comfort. 
9. Sentiment. 

For the sake of clearness we can classify these values even 
further, and we shall do this so that we can make generali- 
zations throughout the first part of the book. Later on, for 
specific articles, we shall make the values less general. 

The most important values considered in buying textiles. 

1. Appearance. Undoubtedly the first value we look for in 
a cloth is appearance. Other values may be essential, but in 
the selection appearance is practically always considered. 
It must look well, even if it costs little. For this reason 
many consumers want the best quality, because it looks 
better, and because others will realize that such a superior 
quality must have cost a good deal. 

Different uses and occasions and people demand different 
kinds of appearance. Two customers may both ask for 
material with a sheer, dainty effect, but one may want the 
goods crisp and fresh, the other, soft and clinging. One may 
desire a lustrous, smooth surface, the other, a rough, coarse 
surface. One may want a plain, dark color, and the other a 
gay, printed design. So, in discussing what value a cloth 
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gives in respect to appearance, we must consider its texture, 
quality, color, and ornamentation. (By texture we mean the 
way the cloth is made, the way it feels and looks, its finish, 
weight, fineness, etc.) 

2. Style. Every consumer is interested in some phase of 
style. The terms used to describe its phases are: staple, 
conservative, popular, ultra, and exclusive. One consumer may 
want a cloth that will always be in good style (staple), or 
something conservative in character: another may want 
something very new and extreme (ultra), while a third asks 
for the kind of cloth that is very popwar, and a fourth may 
prefer something that can be had only by people with a good 
deal of money (exclusive). In each of these cases the con- 
sumer is interested in style, but each is interested in a dif- 
ferent phase of it. 

Then, too, since consumers want fabrics that are suitable 
for their individual uses, or suitable for various uses and 
oceasions, we shall consider (in taking up style value) the 
proper thing from the point of view of suitability and ap- 
propriateness. 

3. Becomingness. Consumers are very much interested in 
knowing whether or not they can wear certain styles and 
colors. In order to understand what is becoming or unbe- 
coming, the student must know what colors and lines can be 
* worn by certain types, the different effects of line and color, 
and how things can be made more becoming. 

4. Serviceability and durability. A distinction is made 
between serviceability and durability because there seems to 
be a difference in the meaning of these words as consumers 
use them in relation to fabrics. 

Durability means the property of wearing a long time 
without breaking through or getting holes -— of being last- 
ing or enduring. Serriceability indicates suitability for a 
wide range of uses, and it also implies not so much lasting 
qualities as comparative ease of upkeep and laundering, 
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cleaning, repairing. So serviceableness includes durability, 
but durability does not necessarily include serviceability. 
A cloth may not actually wear out, but it may become use- 
less because it is difficult to clean or repair. Therefore, jn 
serviceability we consider whether a material will look well 
after being worn, whether it can be easily kept in good con- 
dition ‘or repaired, whether it will spot, pull, stretch, or 
rough up. 

Briefly, then, we want to be able to determine whether a 
cloth (a) will wear; (b) will launder, or clean easily; (c) will 
get shabby quickly, i.e., spot, pull, stretch, get shiny; (d) 
is adapted to many uses or limited in use. 

5. Comfort. Consumers may sometimes disregard beauty 
and serviceability and prefer something that will be comfort- 
able. At other times they may consider comfort as simply 
one point in determining which fabrics to select. For sum- 
mer wear, they naturally are interested in fabrics that are 
cool and light in weight; for winter, warmth is more essen- 
tial, and warmth with lightness in weight is especially de- 
sirable. Then, too, softness (or smoothness) is sometimes 
considered a comfort value. Another important comfort 
value is becomingness. Though usually considered a phase 
of style, the comfort that is assured in getting a becoming 
garment is often the value that sells it. 

So we shall want to know further which fabrics are cool, 
which warm, which especially pleasant to touch, and which 
becoming. 

6. Sentiment. Some values desired by consumers have 
been grouped under “sentiment.” They satisfy the human 
desire to possess something rare, genuine, unusual, antique, 
expensive. We may wonder why a person insists on buying 
real, hand-made Valenciennes lace when the machine-made 
reproduction is so similar that even lace experts can some- 
times not distinguish it from the real; but such a consumer 
derives great satisfaction from the consciousness that she 
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has the real thing. So with antiques: some may prefer 
modern furniture, but a collector of antiques gets unlimited 
pleasure from just knowing that he has an old and rare 
article. Often these rare things are more beautiful, in which 
case we would say that the appearance or rare beauty was 
the value looked for. But in many cases the chief satisfac- 
tion is the fact that it is rare, or antique, or real. 

Naturally, then, we, as consumers, want to know how we 
can tell the real thing, and wherein lies its superiority. 


Such are the values looked for by consumers when they 
buy materials. It is now our task to learn which of these are 
furnished by various fabrics, and how they may be recog- 
nized and explained. Let us first examine what these values 
depend on. 

The appearance of the cloth was the first point mentioned, 
because that is what most people are interested in pri- 
marily. We may wish to satisfy any of a number of desires, 
but normally our primary want is to get something that 
will look well (good quality), or that will be beautiful, or 
smart, or conspicuous, or inconspicuous, etc. We might list 
a great number of other effects or appearances that we look 
for in the selection of material. And this appearance de- 
vends on the following factors: 

1. The way the cloth is made. Is it plain or fancy? Is it 

firmly or loosely constructed? 

2. The kind of fiber used in making it. Is it silk, wool, 
cotton, or linen, or a mixture of two or three of these 
fibers? 

3. Its finish. Is it dull, shiny, fuzzy, smooth? 

4. Its color. Is it a clear, even color, or cloudy in spots? 

5. Its decoration. Is the decoration part of the structure 
of the cloth or is it printed on? 

On what does the serviceability of a fabric depend? 

1. The kind of fiber used. 
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2. Certainly, the kind of yarn out of which the fabric is 

made. 

3. The weave. 

4. The finish. 

5. The way it is dyed. 

6. The way it is decorated. 

So, with the other values named above; in considering 
what factors determine or affect each value, we would find 
two or more practically constant; the fiber used, the way 
the yarn is made, the way the cloth is made, finished, dyed, 
decorated, ete. 

Thus, in order to recognize and judge values, we must 
know something about the fibers used in making cloth, and 
the processes of making and finishing cloth. The next 
chapters explain these. All the information given in them 
bears directly or indirectly upon how the values are affected, 
and it is given because it is necessary for clearly under- 
standing or explaining values. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Name as many articles as you can which are made from textiles. 

. Explain the two meanings of the word “value.” 

. Why is this chapter on values given? 

. What are the nine values which may be considered by consumers? 

. Why do we consider the “quality” value along with the “‘appear- 

ance” value? 

6. Explain the meaning of initial cost and relative cost of a fabric. 

7. Name three articles that have sentiment value. 

8. Upon what does the appearance of cloth depend? the serviceability? 
the becomingness? 

9. What must be studied in order to explain or understand values in 


textiles? 


Or Hw OO tO 


ASSIGNMENT 


Observe the following articles at home and determine what values were 
obtained when they were purchased. 

1. The cloth on the dining-room table. 

2. The tea-towels in the kitchen. 

3. The curtains in the sitting-room. 
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4. The mat on the bathroom floor. 
5. The middy or shirt that you wear to school. 
6. Your coat. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


What should guide you in determining what values to look for in buying 


textiles? 

What are some of the false standards of buying which you see around 
you? 

What should be the standards by which to judge values, for a person in 
your circumstances? 

How can a salesperson make a customer spend more than she should? 

How can a salesperson help a customer to become an economical buyer, 
without losing trade? 


Ricuarpson: The Woman Who Spends, chapters m1, wu, and Iv. 


CHAPTER III 


VALUES GIVEN TO CLOTH BY THE CHARACTER 
AND QUALITY OF FIBER USED 


In the foregoing chapter we discussed all the values that 
might possibly be looked for when one buys textiles. We 
found that these values are affected by five factors, one of 
which is the kind of fiber used. Experienced consumers fre- 
quently ask, “Is this all-wool?”’ “Is this pure linen?” “Is 
this all-silk?’’ Such questions show that consumers do want 
to know what fibers are used in the clothes they buy. Some 
consumers are able to judge cloth; they have learned that 
different fibers give different characteristics to materials. 
In order to become an intelligent buyer of this sort, one must 
learn the different characteristics of the fibers that are made 
into cloth, and must recognize the facts that for some pur- 
poses a woolen cloth is all the better for having some cotton 
in it, and that even an “all-silk”’ fabric, if of inferior grade, 
will deteriorate so rapidly that an artificial silk, linen, or 
mercerized cotton would be actually superior and very 
much cheaper. 

First we must study the natural characteristics of the 
fibers; then how these are changed or enhanced by manu- 
facturing. The quality most important in determining 
whether a fiber can be used for cloth is the ease with which 
it can be made into yarn. 

The most important fibers used in textiles. Wool, cot- 
ton, silk, flax, and artificial silk are the most commonly used 
fibers in cloth-making; hair from the Angora goat is also 
used extensively. Of these, the first four have the quality 
of being at least comparatively easy to make into yarn. 

Wool is the wavy or crimpy hair that comes from the 
sheep, and varies from one to fifteen inches in length. 
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Cotton is the fine, fluffy, white or yellowish fiber that 
grows on the seed of the cotton plant; it varies from half an 
inch to two and one-half inches in length. The cotton fiber 
and the wool fiber are each sometimes spoken of as the 
“staple.” Staple is a synonym for fiber. 

Flax, which is used in making linen, comes from the stalk 
of the flax plant. The bark of the stalk must be removed 
to get at the fiber. It is light greenish-gray or tan in color, 
from ten to thirty inches in length, and very irregular. 

Silk is the lustrous filament that is made by the silkworm. 
As he spins his cocoon, a liquid is expelled in two gummy 
filaments from two holes just under his mouth. These two 
filaments unite and are held together by a gummy sub- 
stance, which hardens after exposure to the air. The re- 
sulting fiber is fine, even, lustrous, and long, being from 
three hundred to fourteen hundred feet in length. 

Artificial silk is made usually from wood pulp or cotton 
waste. These substances are treated with acid until the 
whole is in a pulpy state. The acid is then pressed out, and 
the pulp is washed and treated with chemicals which make 
it harden when exposed to the air. It is then forced through 
tubes so small that when it comes out, it is of about the 
same fineness as natural silk. The final product has a bril- 
hant luster and is very smooth, but lacks strength and elas- 
ticity. 

The following textile fibers are called minor fibers, being 
less frequently used. 

Vegetable: Jute and hemp are used for some upholstery 
fabrics, for carpets and cordage. Jute is not strong and de- 
teriorates when wet. Hemp is stronger and more durable, 
but harsh. Ramie is fiber very similar to flax, but not so 
easily cleaned and spun into yarn. It is durable, has a beau- 
tiful luster and can be made into very fine material. Pine- 
apple fiber is sometimes used for fabrics in the Philippine 
Islands. It makes a very sheer, fine, lustrous cloth. 
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Animal: Horsehair is sometimes used along with other 
fibers for the making of upholstery and interlinings, It is 
durable and lustrous, but stiff and wiry. Rabbit’s hair is 
used in felts and sometimes in coatings. Cowhair is some- 
times used for cheap carpets. Camel’s hair is sometimes 
used for coat fabrics, carpets, and knit goods. Various kinds 
of goat hair are used: common goat hair does not felt well, 
and it is used for coarse rugs and fabrics; cashmere goat 
hair is a very fine and expensive fiber and is used only in the 
finest fabrics; alpaca goat hair is not so fine nor so scarce as 
cashmere, but is too expensive to use except for high-priced 
fabrics; Angora goat hair, called mohair, is widely used in 
dress goods, plushes, linings, and braids. 

From these short descriptions it can be seen how vastly 
different the fibers are, in length and appearance. The fibers 
from plants (cotton and flax) are different in composition 
from those from animals (wool and silk). These differences 
show themselves in chemical tests and are useful to know in 
distinguishing fibers so as to Judge cloth. (See Tests, pages 
35-38.) 

How cloth is affected by the fiber used in making it. 
Because fibers have such different characteristics, each 
naturally produces different values and effects in fabrics. 
Each fiber has ten qualities or characteristics that we are 
interested in: length, elasticity, power of absorbing mois- 
ture, hygienic quality, ability to conduct heat, fineness, 
structure, affinity for dyes, beauty, feel. Those that con- 
tribute to strength and durability are the length and strength 
of the staple, its elasticity and fineness. Those that contrib- 
ute to serviceability are its strength, its hygienic quality 
(the way it will clean or launder), its power to absorb moisture, 
feel, its ability to conduct heat, its elasticity. 

1. Length: 

Length of fiber may affect: 
a. The ease with which the fiber can be made into 
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yarn. A fiber may be too short or too long to 
manufacture economically. 

b. The strength of the yarn. The longer the staple, 
the stronger the thread. Silk is said to be the 
strongest fiber in its raw state, but there are many 
exceptions to this. Flax is stronger than either 
wool or cotton. This comparison does not neces- 
sarily apply to the finished product, however, 
because there is such a vast difference in the 
fineness of yarns and in the way the fabrics are 
made. In each division of textiles, as a rule the 
longer the fiber the stronger the yarn. Fibers 
that are very short cannot be spun into yarn. 
Sometimes the shortness of the cotton fiber makes 
it unusable for yarn, or the quality of the yarn 
made is not the best. 

c. The finish of the cloth. The longer the staple, the 
fewer ends of projecting fibers there will be on 
the cloth, and the more lustrous will be the sur- 
face. 

d. The serviceability, from the point of view of stay- 
ing clean, of not catching dust. The smoother the 
surface the fewer ends there will be to stick out 
and catch the dust. 

Comparative lengths of different fibers: 

Sil longest= st axe ote 3800 to 1400 feet in 


length. 

Blox nexts. yc eee Average twenty inches. 

Woolmextsi.725 easn eee From one to fifteen 
inches, average four 
inches. 

Cotton shortest: 2.24 tear Half an inch to two 


and a half inches, aver- 
age three quarters of 
an inch. 
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2. Elasticity : 

Elasticity of fiber may affect: 

a. Ease of spinning the fibers into yarn. The in- 
elastic fibers break more easily and hence more 
care is required. They also ravel more easily. 

b. The beauty of the cloth. As a rule, elastic fibers 
will make up into a cloth that is softer and drapes 
more gracefully than cloth made from inelastic 
fibers. 

c. The serviceability of the cloth. Elastic fibers 
make a cloth that does not wrinkle so much‘nor 
so quickly as will cloth made from inelastic 
ones. 

d. The strength of the cloth (durability). Almost 
any cloth that has some “give,” or stretch, wears 
better than an inelastic cloth, because the latter 
splits or tears more easily under strain. 

Comparative elasticity of the different fibers: - 

Silk is the most elastic, then wool, then cotton, 
then flax (linen), and lastly artificial silk. Linen, 
being one of the least elastic fibers, is the most 
difficult to spin. Silk and wool do not wrinkle 
so much nor so quickly as cotton or linen. Silk, 
unless made very heavy or stiffened, drapes bet- 
ter than any other textile. 
8. Power of absorbing moisture: 

This characteristic is more important in some lines of 

merchandise than in others. It affects: 

a. Usefulness. 

b. Comfort. 

The comparative absorptive power of different fibers: 
Linen absorbs moisture quickly, and dries quickly. 
This quality makes it especially valuable for 
towels, handkerchiefs, summer underwear, etc. 
Cotton naturally absorbs moisture quickly, but 
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does not dry so quickly as linen. For this reason 
it is not so desirable for towels and handkerchiefs. 
It is likely to feel clammy and uncomfortable to 
the touch. 
Wool can absorb more moisture than cotton, but 
does it more slowly; and it dries more slowly. It 
retains the moisture without feeling damp and cold 
to the touch. For this reason wool is desirable for 
raincoats, sweaters, topcoats, winter suits, bathing 
suits, ete. 

4. Hygienic quality (laundering possibilities) : 

The hygienic quality affects: 

a. Serviceability, 
b. Comfort. 

Comparative hygienic qualities of different fibers: 
Linen and silk are the most hygienic of textiles; 
that is, germs collect on them less rapidly than on 
cotton or wool. 

Wool is difficult to keep clean; the fiber naturally 
retains oily, sweaty secretions and dust, so that 
bacteria collect and remain on wool more than on 
cotton or linen. 

Cotton collects dirt more quickly than linen or silk, 
but not so quickly as wool. 

Considering only the fiber (and not the color or 
finish), linen and cotton are noted for their laun- 
dering quality. They can stand boiling and rub- 
bing with less injury than any of the other fibers. 
Cotton does not scorch easily. 

Silk can be laundered (see Chapter XIII) if care 
is taken to keep the successive waters at the same 
temperature, to use a pure soap, and to press with 
a comparatively cool iron. It is not so satis- 


factory as linen and cotton from this point of 
view. 
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Wool is difficult to launder, for unless one under- 
stands how to do it and uses great care, it shrinks, 
becomes harsh to the touch, and scorches easily. 
Even washing may fail to remove the impurities. 
Artificial silk can be laundered in lukewarm water, 
but it must not be put under any strain while 
wet. 
5. Abrlity to conduct heat: 

Ability to conduct heat affects comfort. 

Linen is the best conductor of heat of any of the textile 

fibers. For this reason it makes the coolest garment, 

because owing to the composition of the fiber it allows 

the heat of the body to pass off. 

Cotton ranks next. 

Silk next. 

Wool is the poorest conductor, for owing to the struc- 

ture of the fiber it seems to hold the heat of the body 

and does not allow it to pass off. For this reason it is 

the warmest fabric to wear. 

6. Fineness: 

The fineness of the fiber affects: 

a. Appearance. 

b. Comfort. 

We usually think of fineness as applying to the cloth 
or yarn rather than to the fiber, but it is the degree of 
fineness and regularity of the fiber, together with the 
evenness of the spinning, and size to which spun, that 
determines the fineness of the yarn. 

Silk and cotton are the finest fibers and can be spun 
into the finest yarns. Flax, on the other hand, is 
sometimes finer than cotton, but it runs irregularly and 
therefore makes an irregular and uneven thread. Wool 
cannot be spun into so fine threads and therefore can- 
not be made into such sheer and fine fabrics as can the 
other textile fibers. 
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7. Structure: 
The structure of the fiber sometimes affects: 
a. The ease with which it is made into yarn. 
b. Appearance and texture. 
c. Weight and warmth. 
d. Possibility of identifying yarns under the micro- 
scope. 
Wool. The wool fiber is covered with over- 
lapping scales. These, of course, are very tiny, 
numbering sometimes as many as 
2000 to the inch, but they can be seen 
under a high-power microscope. If 
you rub your finger back and forth 
over the fiber of a coarse, scoured 
wool, you will feel roughness one way. 
This roughness is produced by the ends 
of the scales. The scales help in spin- 
ning the wool, for the fibers cling to 
each other more readily than if they 
were perfectly smooth. They also help 
to keep the yarns from raveling. 
f Some authorities say that it is this 
A B C structure that causes wool to shrink, 
Fic.1. Fineks wacnarmep OUt others differ as to “the reason, 
To sHow Structure The following explanation is satis- 


factory for all practical purposes: 

When the fibers are put into hot water the 
scales expand and open outward; then when the 
fibers dry or cool, the scales contract and close up. 
If any pressure is exerted while the scales are 
expanding (as, for instance, rubbing on a wash- 
board), different fibers interlock, and this is said 
to cause wool to shrink. This is what happens to 
wool underwear, babies’ clothes, stockings, etc., 
when they are washed. But this natural process 
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is turned to advantage in the manufacture of 
warm, thick materials. It is said that this scaly 
structure of the fiber gives to wool its felting 
quality. Certain kinds of cloth are made to re- 
semble felt by manufacturing them so they will 
shrink and thicken. Wool has more felting pos- 
sibilities than other fibers. 

Cotton. Cotton has a flat, twisted structure, 
resembling a narrow ribbon that has been twisted. 
These twists, holding the fiber together, make it 
possible to spin short, fine fibers. By changing 
this structure somewhat, manufacturers have 
been able to give an artificial luster to cotton; 
they soak the yarns or cloth under tension in a 
bath of chemicals, thus “mercerizing”’ the cot- 
ton, or giving it a silky luster. The cotton fiber, 
by the process of mercerization, loses, to a great 
extent, its original form and tends toward a 
straighter, round form which reflects light more 
and consequently has more luster. Incidentally 
its strength and its affinity for dyes are in- 
creased. 

Flax. Although the structure of flax is not so 
important as the structure of wool and cotton, still 
it is of value in identifying linen under a micro- 
scope. Flax fiber is straight and cylindrical, and 
its distinguishing marks are the nodes or joints 
that resemble the joints in bamboo. 

Silk. Silk is structureless and appears fine, 
smooth, and cylindrical in shape. 

Artificial Silk. Artificial silk is straight and 
looks like a glass rod; it often has straight lines 
running at regular intervals lengthwise. 

8. Affinity for dye: 
Affinity for dye affects: 
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a. Appearance. 

b. Serviceability. 

Comparative affinity of the different fibers for most 
types of dye: 

Artificial silk has the greatest affinity for dye, silk 
next, wool next, mercerized cotton next, then cotton, 
and lastly linen. The way the cloth takes the dye de- 
pends very definitely on the kind of fiber used. Beau- 
tiful colors may be produced with almost any fiber, 
but they are not equally “fast” to light, washing, iron- 
ing, and perspiration. 

Linen is least satisfactory when dyed, whatever the 
color, but delicate blues, pinks, greens, and lavenders 
are the most unsatisfactory, fading in the light quite 
as much as in washing. 

Cotton is not easily dyed, and so colors in cotton 
fabrics are not so beautiful as those produced in silk 
and in wool, nor are they usually so fast to washing 
and to light. Mercerized cotton not only takes the dye 
better than a cotton which is not mercerized, but the 
colors are more lasting. 

Artificial silk, silk, and wool all take dye readily, 
and the colors are richer, have more depth, and are 
more beautiful than those found in other textiles. 


. Beauty as regards luster: 


This characteristic, too, is largely affected by fin- 
ishing processes, but in general it is found that arti- 
ficial silk has the highest luster of any fiber, then silk, 
linen, wool, and cotton. Linen takes a luster in fin- 
ishing. Cotton may be given a luster by mercerizing. 
Silk in the raw state is not so very lustrous until the 
gum is removed. 

Feel: 

The term “handie” is used by textile men in de- 

scribing the feel of a textile, either fiber or fabric. It 
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is difficult to describe the feel or handle of the different 
fabrics, but in general cotton feels lifeless, soft, and 
not springy; wool feels warm to the touch, more wiry 
than cotton, full of life and spring, almost harsh, some- 
times; linen feels cool, harsh, tough, and stiffer than 
cotton. It does not have the springiness of wool and 
although it feels inelastic it has much more life than 
cotton. Silk has a supple, pliable, smooth, slippery, 
soft feel. Artificial silk is smooth, but less pliant and 
does not have the elasticity that natural silk has. 

How the quality of the fiber affects values. The variety 
of fiber is not the only thing to be taken into account in 
considering values —i.e., whether it is wool, cotton, silk, 
or linen; the quality of the fiber is also important. No mat- 
ter what kind of fiber is used, there are varying grades in 
each kind, and the degree of excellence of the fiber used — 
that is, the grade or quality — affects the appearance of the 
cloth and its durability. 

The different grades of wool. The quality of wool de- 
pends not only upon the breed of sheep, its food, and the 
climatic conditions in which it lives, but also on the part of 
the body from which the wool is taken. There are very 
many grades (or “sorts,” as they are called in industry) on a 
sheep. There are dozens of different breeds of sheep, each 
varying somewhat in the character of the fiber. 

For our purpose it is sufficient to consider the two most 
important classes of wool: (a) The long-staple wool resembles 
hair and has comparatively few scales; (b) the short-staple 
is very wavy and has many scales. The distinction between 
them accounts for the two classes of wool fabrics that are 
made. From the short-staple wool are made woolen cloths, 
usually thick, soft, napped materials with weave more or 
less obscured, like broadcloth, kersey, melton, and velour; 
from the long-staple wool are made worsteds, materials in 
which the weave is pronounced and the texture is wiry and a 
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little harsh to the touch, such as serge, gabardine, and whip-- 
cord. 

There are many grades of wool in both of these classes. 
Merino is considered the highest grade in the short-staple 
woolens. Most Australian wools are an example of fine 
quality short-stapled fiber. Lincoln and Leicester are among 
the best-known long-staple or worsted wools. 

When the weave shows plainly, the yarns have to be made 
much more carefully. The fibers are combed until they lie 
more or less parallel, so that the yarns may be regular and 
tightly twisted. In the combing process, two qualities of 
fibers are produced — one, long, fine, regular, called tops; 
the other, the combings of short, tangled fibers called nozvls. 
Tops are used to make worsteds, and noils for any fabrics 
not requiring such long staples, especially those where reg- 
ularity of yarn is not essential. 

Camel’s hair. Sometimes hair from the camel is mixed 
with wool. Camel’s hair is very expensive and fabrics made 
from it are high-priced. It makes a soft, silky cloth, usually 
tan in color because the hair will not bleach or dye satisfac- 
torily. Camel’s hair wears well. 

Mohair. The hair from the Angora goat is often used with 
wool to make dress goods, draperies, braids, trimmings, etc. 
It makes a fabric which is stiff, shiny, and wiry, but which 

_sheds dust, does not wrinkle badly, and is durable and cool. 

Wool substitutes. There are two substitutes for wool about 
which consumers should know — cotton and reworked wool. 
During the World War wool was very scarce and large quan- 
tities of reworked wool had to be used to meet the demand 
for woolen fabrics. Now wool is more plentiful and little 
reclaimed wool is used in high-class goods, but it may still be 
found in some grades of woolens. In fact, some high-grade 
cloths cannot be satisfactorily made without the use of 
reworked wool fiber. 


~ Reworked wool. Wool as it comes from the sheep is called 
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virgin wool, and we have seen that there may be many grades 
of virgin wool. Reworked wool is wool that has once been 
in the form of waste, yarns, or cloth (either raw or finished), 
and has again been reduced to fiber form so that it can be 
used in various ways for textile purposes. It is called by 
different names, “reclaimed,” “‘regenerated,” “shoddy,” 
and “‘mungo,” but “reworked”’ is the best term to use. 

There are many qualities of reworked wool. Noils and 
wool wastes produce a good quality. Shoddy may be made 
from an all-wool fabric, a wool and cotton, or wool and silk. 
Woolen cloth for reworking may be either felted or unfelted; 
the former makes a poor quality of shoddy, the latter a good 
quality — depending, of course, upon the quality of the 
original cloth. Mungo is made from the lowest and usually 
the dirtiest grades of stock. 

In preparing shoddy or mungo, the piece of fabric con- 
taining the wool is treated with chemicals if a mixture of 
cotton and wool has been used. Any cotton that is present 
is eaten out by the acid. The cloth that remains is then put 
through a machine that tears it apart. When it is reduced 
to a fibrous condition, it is mixed with virgin wool or cotton 
and made into yarns. 

There has been a great deal said about shoddy, and many 
people have come to believe that it is used only in very low 
grades of fabrics. As a matter of fact, a cloth made of a 
high-grade, remanufactured wool is preferable to one which 
has a large amount of cotton or low-grade virgin wool in it; 
for the remanufactured wool still has some of the character- 
istics of wool, although the strength has been somewhat im- 
paired. It is impossible to tell when you are buying shoddy, 
but if a garment is very cheap and is guaranteed all-wool, 
you may be sure it is not made wholly of virgin wool. By 
the use of remanufactured wool, wool cloth can be made that 
is within the reach of very poor people. The problem of the 
shortage of wool is not so serious now as it was during the 


World War. 
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There are three methods commonly used in adulterating 
wool with cotton. 

a. Mixing raw cotton with wool before the wool is spun. 
There is no cotton in a true worsted nor in a high-grade 
woolen. In the cheaper grades of woolens, however, and in 
the heavy double or triple cloth overcoatings, cotton is 
found more extensively. <A little cotton does not seriously 
affect the cloth, but the more cotton there is, the heavier 
the cloth will be. Moreover, it may not take so good a color 
in dyeing and it will wrinkle and become shabby more 
quickly. A case in which having the warp of cotton yarn is 
actually an improvement and a benefit is a bed blanket, be- 
cause such a blanket will launder better. 

b. The core of a wool yarn is sometimes made of cotton, 
with the wool twisted around it. 

c. In a cloth, the threads going one way may be cotton, 
the threads going the other way, wool. 

If a piece of wool cloth feels heavy and lifeless, and 
wrinkles easily, you may be sure it has a good deal of cotton 
in it. Since cotton is always cheaper than wool, no one can 
expect to get a good all-wool cloth or garment as cheap as 
one that is all or part cotton. So price is somewhat a guide. 
The only other guide — unless you can test a sample — is 
to train yourself to recognize wool by the feel and the appear- 
- ance of the cloth. It is often impossible for the consumer to 
test the quality of the fiber used, but in the following chap- 
ters we shall explain how qualities of yarn and weave may be 
tested. 

Different grades of cotton. There are many varieties of 
cotton, the most important of which are Sea Island, Ameri- 
can, Egyptian, Peruvian, and Chinese. 

Sea Island is considered the best as regards quality and 
strength. It is called Sea Island because it comes from islands 
off the coast of North and South Carolina and Georgia. 
It is noted for its length of staple (averaging two inches), its 
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strength, fineness, softness, and luster, and because it takes 
mercerization better than any other grade of cotton. Be- 
cause of these qualities, it is used in fine dress materials, 
in some high-grade underwear material, and in laces. 

Egyptian ranks next. It is strong and silky, not quite so 
long as Sea Island, but is cream-colored. It is therefore used 
in knit goods, some underwear, stockings, some high-grade 
ginghams, and in other fabrics where a pure white color is 
not necessary. 

American is a medium quality of cotton used in most 
medium-priced cotton fabrics. 

The other cottons are coarser. Chinese and Peruvian are 
very stiff and wiry. These are used to mix with wools, the 
coarser grades being used in carpets. 

In ranking these varieties thus, we have considered only 
the superior grade of each variety. In American cotton, 
there are twenty-four different grades recognized by manu- 
facturers. In Sea Island, there are seven grades, and in 
Egyptian, usually three. Therefore a very cheap fabric 
marked Sea Island may be made from cotton that is not so 
good as the superior grades of American. Though it is diffi- 
cult to tell what grade of cotton has been used, it is safe to 
say that in the better grades of goods the finer, softer, more 
regular, and longer-stapled cotton is used. 

Different grades of flax. The flax market was so upset 
by the World War that it is difficult even now to give much 
authentic information about the grades of flax. 

Belgian flax has always been the best because of its beauty 
and fineness. That from Ireland ranks next, and Russian is 
lowest because of its coarseness and poor color. Before the 
War, eighty-five per cent of the flax used in America came 
from Russia, largely for use in towels and dress linens. Tine 
table damasks and handkerchief linens come from Ireland 
and Belgium. 

In the combing of flax two grades (or more) are produced: 
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one, the long, fine fibers called line; the other, the short, 
tangled fibers called tow. Yarn made of tow or the cheaper 
grades of flax is less smooth, not so lustrous nor strong as 
that made of line, and often the yarn is not so well cleaned. 
The yarn is not so well spun, nor does the cloth feel so strong 
and leathery. Tow is used in all the inexpensive toweling 
that is guaranteed all-linen. In order to distinguish between 
cotton and linen, crumple the cloth in your hand; the linen 
wrinkles more than the cotton and the wrinkles cannot be 
smoothed out with the hand. If rubbed briskly the surface 
of the cotton will appear fuzzier. (See Chemical Test, pages 
37-38.) 

Different grades of silk. The quality of silk does not de- 
pend so much as does that of flax upon the country that 
produces it, although Italian silk is considered by some the 
best. Three kinds of silk may be mentioned in connection 
with quality: cultivated reeled silk, wild silk, and spun silk. 

Since the silk fiber is so long (300 to 1400 feet), it does not 
have to be spun, but is unwound from the cocoon, and re- 
wound on a bobbin. The cultivated silk is much softer and 
more regular than the wild. Therefore, as a rule, the wild 
cannot be used for so fine cloth or for so many purposes. 

The waste of silk—the short and broken fibers — is 
treated as are other short fibers, and spun into yarns. If the 
- yarn is well made, it is strong and durable. Spun silk does 
not make so beautiful a fabric because it does not have the 
luster of reeled silk. If it is not tightly twisted, it roughs up 
badly. Spun silk is used for filling yarns in many satins, 
kimono silks, Florentines, ete. 

Pure-dye and weighted silk. Another factor to be con- 
sidered in discussing quality is the amount of weighting 
that is put into silk. A customer is more interested in this 
than in the fact that it is reeled or spun. Silk in the raw 
state contains a large amount of gum. This makes the fiber 
rather harsh to the touch and rather dull and lacking in 
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luster. In order to make the soft, lustrous, beautiful fabrics 
that we see in the market, the gum is removed by being 
boiled off. This occasions such a loss in weight that manu- 
facturers have sought to make up for it in some way. Silk 
has great absorptive power and will absorb large quantities 
of chemicals. The more chemicals absorbed, the heavier 
and stiffer the silk becomes. Asa rule, the silk is soaked in a 
solution of salts of tin or iron. The cheaper qualities are 
allowed to absorb a large quantity of weighting. Silk that is 
called “‘pure-dye”’ has only a legitimate amount of weight- 
ing in it; 1.e., as much as the weight of the gum that was 
removed — usually twenty-five per cent. 
A weighted silk cracks or splits with very little wear. 
Taffeta is one of the fabrics that is most frequently weighted 

Tests for fibers. It is not always easy to distinguish 
fibers, because manufacturers are so successful in making 
one fiber imitate another. Studying the fiber under a com- 
pound microscope and testing with chemicals are the only 
sure ways of identifying it. 

Simple tests: 

1. Breaking. Ravel a thread and break it. If cotton, the 
end of the yarn will be fuzzy, or brushlike, and the 
separate fibers will be short; if linen, the ends of the 
yarn will be pointed, the ends will be uneven and 
the fibers will be longer, straight, and irregular; if wool, 
the fibers will be wavy, slightly rough, and probably 
fairly well moulded in a slightly spiral form; if sik, the 
separate fibers will be rather straight, fine, and lus- 
trous; if spun silk, the fibers pull apart easily, while in 
reeled silk the filaments do not pull apart but have to 
be broken. 

2. Burning. If a sample can be taken home, it can be 
tested by burning. Cotton and linen burn quickly 
with a yellow flame, leaving a gray ash and sometimes 
giving an odor like burnt paper. Artificial silk burns 
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even more quickly. Wool burns slowly and with an 
unsteady flame, the fiber crumples when burned, and 
gives an odor like burning feathers or hair. It leaves 
a gummy residue. Silk burns quickly and leaves a 
residue in the form of a grayish ball. 

Test for weighting. Burn a piece of silk. If pure dye, 
it burns quickly, leaving a gummy, gray ash in the 
form of a ball. If the silk is weighted, it burns slowly 
and with difficulty, and the residue is the same shape 
as the sample burned. The color of the ash depends 
upon the kind of weighting used: usually it is reddish- 
brown if salts of iron have been used, and black if 
salts of tin. When held to the light, an unweighted 
silk shows very tiny holes that look like pin pricks. 
When weighted these holes are filled by the weighting 
substance. A pure-dye silk feels light, soft, supple; 
a weighted silk has a “heavy hand” as the manufac- 
turers say, meaning that it feels heavier, stiffer, and less 
yielding. 


. Tearing. Not all fabrics tear. Lightweight cotton 


tears straight more easily than linen, but linen damask 
of good quality tears when cotton damask or cheap 
linen will not. 

When cotton tears, the ends are regular and brush- 
like. If linen will tear, the ends look different from 
cotton, being pointed and straight. This is not a re- 
liable test, since materials are so altered by chemical 
and mechanical actions in the manufacturing proc- 
esses, that even textile experts are not always able to 
identify fibers by tearing. 


. Feeling. See pages 28-29. 
. Other simple tests: 


Tests for artificial and real silk. Artificial silk has more 
luster than real, and less pliancy and elasticity. A 
test for real silk is to ravel some yarns of the sample to 
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be tested, and soak in water. If it is real silk, the yarns 
remain intact; if artificial, they dissolve. Take a short 
yarn (23 or 3 inches) and dip into water, then hold- 
ing one end in each hand, pull it taut. If it is real silk, 
it makes a resonant sound similar to a violin tone; if 
artificial, it pulls apart. 

The water or ink tests for linen. Manufacturers have 
learned to treat cotton so that the water and ink tests 
are not very reliable, unless all the dressing has been 
removed, but inasmuch as this test sometimes enables 
a person to identify linen, it should be known by the 
consumer. Wagh the sample to be tested in order to 
remove all dressing or sizing; when thoroughly dry, 
let a drop of water or ink fall on the sample. If the 
sample is all linen, the drop is absorbed quickly in an 
even or regular circle. If cotton, the water or ink is 
absorbed irregularly and not so quickly. 

. Microscopic test. Examined under the microscope, 
wool fibers are detected by the scales; cotton, by the 
twists, or (if mercerized) by the round, rodlike appear- 
ance; silk, by the structureless form shown in the 
smooth, lustrous, and cylindrical threads; and linen, 
by the joints or nodes. 

. Chemical tests. Cotton and linen, being vegetable 
fibers, have different reactions to chemicals from those 
of the animal fibers — wool and silk. Generally speak- 
ing, we can say that animal fibers, especially wools, 
are destroyed by alkalies, but not by weak acids: while 
vegetable fibers are destroyed by some strong acids, 
but not by alkalies. Silk reacts differently from wool. 
In order to understand this more clearly, some simple 
chemical tests should be tried out. 

(a) Acid test. Place in a porcelain dish the samples 
to be tested, and cover with cold, concentrated, hy- 
drochlorie acid. Wild silk will dissolve less quickly 
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than cultivated silk; wool fiber will swell but not be 
entirely destroyed; cotton is very slightly affected 
(about four per cent of its weight is lost). 

(b) Alkali test. To detect wool or cotton. Prepare a 
caustic potash solution by dissolving two teaspoonfuls 
of Babbitt’s lye (caustic soda) in a pint of water; or 
use a four per cent sodium hydroxide solution. Boil 
the sample in this for five or ten minutes. Wool and 
silk will dissolve; cotton and linen will remain. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Describe the four fibers most frequently used in fabrics. 
How does the elasticity of a fiber affect doth? 


. What is the most elastic fiber? — the most inelastic? — the longest? 


— the one most easily washed? — the cleanest? 


. Why is wool desirable for bathing suits? 
. Why is an all-wool union suit unhealthful for a person who has to walk 


and exercise much? 


. Why do we wear cotton in summer and wool in winter? 

. What reason is given to explain why wool shrinks? 

. Of what advantage are the scales? 

. Describe the structure of each fiber. 

. Describe the feel of wool, cotton, linen, and silk. 

. Why do we have more beautiful colors in silks than in cotton or linen? 
. How can you test material bought for a dress or suit? 

. Give three tests you could apply to a sample of wool; of linen; of 


cotton. 


. What are the two classes of wool materials? 
. Define tops, noils, reworked wool, shoddy, tow, line, ‘‘pure-dye,”’ 


weighting. 


. How is wool adulterated? 

. Why is there no longer a scarcity of wool? 

. What are three important kinds of cotton fibers? 

. How do you distinguish wool from cotton; linen from cotton; reeled 


from spun silk; cultivated from wild silk; “‘pure-dye”’ from weighted 
silk; artificial from real silk? 

What characteristics natural to the fiber are changed in the manufac- 
ture of silk, wool, linen, and cotton? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Observe and feel as many materials as you can and determine what tex- 
tiles are used. Be prepared to describe some of the effects which you have 
seen that were produced by using different textile fibers. 
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By testing, judge what fiber has been used. If there are any scraps at 
home, untwist some of the threads. Bring samples of these to class if you 


can. 


What tests wouldeyou use for determining: 


pe 
2. Whether material for a dress was cotton or silk? 
+) 
4 
5 


Whether material for a suit was wool or cotton? 


Whether material for a skirt was artificial or natural silk? 


. Whether material for a towel was cotton or linen? 
. The quality of a satin, taffeta, broadcloth, bolivia, serge, sateen, 


handkerchief linen. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Why is silk said to be the most romantic textile? 
Why was linen the most popular textile in ancient days? 
What other characteristics, not mentioned in the text, have the different 


fibers? 


Nystrom: Teztiles, chapter 0. 
McGowan and Waite: Textiles and Clothing, chapters 1 and vit. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW THE CHARACTER OF THE YARN AFFECTS 
VALUES 


Tue yarn in a cloth has a decided bearing on its durability, 
serviceability, texture, appearance, and comfort. 
Yarn-making. Take a handful of cotton (the absorbent 
cotton that can be purchased at any drug store will answer). 
What must be done to this in order to make it into yarn? 
Probably, the first thing you will think of is twisting or roll- 
ing it. Try this; you will see that the cotton is bumpy 
and irregular, and in this form could never be used as yarn 
for cloth. But if you carefully pull the cotton fibers apart 
until you have a thin sheet of fibers, and then, as you twist, 
keep drawing the fibers out, the yarn thus made will be 
finer and more regular, and will more nearly resemble the 
kind that is used in cloth. As you twist the thread, wind it 
on your pencil to keep it from tangling. You will then have 
gone through, in a very crude way, the steps in spinning. 
Carding. Pulling the fibers apart to make a more or less 
even filmy sheet corresponds to the preliminary process of 
_making yarn that is called carding. Imagine putting some 
raw cotton on a wire hairbrush, and, with another wire 
brush, brushing it until the tangles and lumps are combed 
out. This illustrates the principle of carding. The big 
carding machines work on the same principle as wire brushes. 
The raw fibers are passed between cylinders or other moving 
parts, which have surfaces not unlike that of a wire hair- 
brush. The wires on one part are bent so that the ends turn 
down, on the other the ends are bent so that they turn up. 
As the fibers pass between the rollers they are pulled apart so 
that they become evenly mixed, and the lumps and tangles 
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are removed. The amount of carding given depends upon 
the quality of yarn that is to be produced. In most cases, 
the coarsest yarns require the least carding. 

The fibers come off the carding machine in a fleecy strand, 
called a sliver. This is a soft, untwisted roll ready to be 
drawn and twisted into yarn. 

Combing. Combing continues the process of straighten- 
ing the fibers, disentangling them and separating the short 
ones from the long. 

Spinning. Generally speaking, spinning consists in draw- 
ing out the carded or combed sliver to the proper thickness, 
putting in the twist, and winding on the spindle. 

Factors affecting the character of the yarn. The character 
of the yarn depends on: 

(a) The kind and quality of fiber used. The finer the 
fiber, the finer the yarn. Silk and cotton can be made 
into finer yarns than wool or linen can. 

(b) The amount of cleaning, carding, combing, and draw- 
ing given. The finer the yarn is to be, the more it will 
have to be cleaned, carded, combed, and drawn. 
Notice the yarns used in expensive and in cheap voiles. 
In the latter grades one is very likely to find bumps 
and irregularities, due usually to the fact that the 
yarn has simply been carded, not combed. The ad- 
vantage of a combed yarn is that the short fibers have 
been combed out, leaving the longer fibers, which 
make a stronger yarn. When comparing strength one 
must remember to compare yarn of equal count or 
weight. Naturally, a very fine yarn may not be so 
strong as a coarse, heavy one. In the combing proc- 
ess, the fibers are laid parallel, so that when they are 
spun the resulting yarns will be regular. The finer 
yarns cost more to manufacture. 

(c) The weight and amount of twist. The weight of the 
yarn and the number of twists to the inch sometimes 
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explain the differences between yarns. When yarns 
have many twists to the inch, they are said to be 
tightly twisted, or hard-twisted. If they have few 
twists to the inch, they are spoken of as soft, loose, 
or slack-twisted. Comparing the two, we find that 
for the same weight of yarn, the harder twisted is 
usually much stronger and more wiry and will not 
wrinkle nor crush so soon. We often find that the 
hard-twisted yarn has a smoother and less fuzzy sur- 
face. This is largely because of the length of fiber 
used and the processes the yarn goes through after 
spinning, but the twist has some effect on the number 
of protruding free ends of fiber. 

One advantage of a soft-twisted yarn is that it can be 
processed, or treated, to produce many more beautiful and 
varied effects than the other. A soft-twist is necessary in 
making any kind of napped surface. By nap, we mean the 
hairy or fuzzy surface which has been raised after the cloth 
is woven, by passing it over rough surfaces that pull up the 
fibers. It is possible to do this without injuring the cloth, if 
the yarn is soft-twisted. Moreover, a soft-twisted yarn 
makes a soft, clinging fabric, which drapes more gracefully 
than cloth made from the hard-twisted. Examples of napped 
cloth are outing flannel, French flannel, and broadcloth. 

Crépe surfaces are often produced by the way the yarns 
are twisted, not only by the difference in the number of 
twists to the inch, but also by twisting some threads to the 
left and some to the right. (This will be further described 
under “ Finishes.’’) 

Besides differing in amount of twist and evenness, yarns 
differ in weight and fineness. These last depend upon the 
quality and amount of cleaning, carding, combing, drawing, 
intermediate processes, and spinning, as well as the weight 
of the fibers in any given length of finished yarn. In spin- 
ning, a single strand is first produced. This may be directly 
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used in cloth, in which case it is said to be a “single.” Nat- 
urally this makes a yarn that is not very durable. If a 
heavier, stronger yarn is desired, two, three, four, or more 
of these singles may be twisted together. And thus it is said 
that the yarn is two-ply, three-ply, or four-ply, depending 
on the number of single yarns that have been twisted to- 
gether. 

To indicate the degree of fineness, yarns are given num- 
bers which are called counts. In cotton alone the yarn may 
vary from count No. 1, which is the coarsest yarn made, 
and seldom used, to No. 140, about the finest cotton yarn 
now made in the United States. Cotton can be spun as high 
as No. 400. In No. 1 yarn, there are 840 yards to one pound. 
The finer the yarn, the more the twists and the slower the 
process of spinning. This is one of the many reasons why 
fine yarns are more expensive than coarser ones. 

Technically speaking, yarn and thread are not the same. 
Thread is yarn that has been subjected to certain processes 
to make it smoother, stronger, more pliable, and better 
suited to the purpose for which it is intended. 

How to judge the quality of a yarn. In judging yarn it 
must be kept in mind that the quality of any yarn is its 
relative worth for any one particular use. Is the yarn by its 
inherent characteristics and make-up best adapted to fulfill 

. the purpose for which it was intended? By inherent char- 
acteristics we mean the weight, fineness, amount of twist, 
smoothness, roughness, elasticity, single-ply or two or more 
ply, and general appearance. 

To determine what fibers have been used, a section of the 
yarn may be untwisted and the fibers studied. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
. How is yarn made? 
. What is carding? 
. Why are not all yarns combed? 
. Upon what does the quality of a yarn depend? 
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5. Give the advantages of a hard-twisted yarn. Of a soft-twisted yarn. 
6. What is meant by the count of yarn? 

7. How should one judge the quality of a yarn? 

8. What is meant by two-ply yarn? A single? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Bring to class samples of at least one fabric with soft-twisted yarns, and 
one of hard-twisted yarns; be able to describe three fabrics that differ be- 
cause of the difference in the yarn. 

Look at the pictures in Dooley’s Teztiles, pages 38, 41, 43, 45, 47, and 48; 
in Watson’s Teztiles, pages 1-27, 60-71; in Kissell’s Yarn and Cloth- 
Making. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


What special events in history have aided in developing the textile in- 
dustry? 

Who was Eli Whitney? 

What is meant by mule spinning? Ring spinning? 


BaRKER: Textiles, chapter I. 
Nystrom: Teztiles, chapter 1. 


CHAPTER V 


HOW THE WAY THE CLOTH IS CONSTRUCTED 
AFFECTS VALUES 


Arter the yarn has been spun there are two methods by 
which it can be made into cloth: weaving and knitting. 

What weaving consists of. Weaving is the interlacing of 
two sets of yarns at right angles. One set of yarns, going up 
and down the length of the cloth, is called the warp. The 
set of yarns that go across is called the filling, or woof, or 
weft. 

Ihnaagine you are about to darn a hole. The first thing you 
do is to put in yarn that goes up and down. This might be 
called the warp. Then you fill in by weaving the needle in 
and out, over one warp yarn and under the next, until the 
hole is covered. What you have filled the hole with is really 
a piece of cloth which you have woven. This is the principle 
of weaving. The cloth is made by passing the filling yarn 
over and under the warp yarn. 

The machine on which cloth is made is called a loom. It 
is so built that the warp yarns pass through attachments 
- called harnesses, which automatically lift the yarns, so that 
a shuttle can pass under or over in the way the pattern calls 
for. The shuttle is a small, wooden instrument that holds the 
fillmg yarn. It is shot back and forth, as the warp yarns 
are lifted and lowered. 

In studying cloths there are two things to notice about 
the weave: (1) its closeness or looseness, and (2) the way the 
yarns are interlaced or woven. 

The count of the fabric. The count of a fabric means the 
number of warp and the number of filling yarns to each inch. 
The warp yarns are usually referred to as “‘ends”’; the filling, 
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as “picks.” If the number of ends and picks is small, the 
cloth is said to have a low count. The lower the cloth count, 
the more loosely it is woven and the coarser it probably is. 
As the firmness of the fabric depends to a great extent on the 
closeness of its weave, the count is an important factor in 
considering values, for in most cases a high count increases 
the attractiveness of the cloth. Moreover, closely woven 
fabrics are usually more opaque, warmer, and do not stretch 
out of shape so quickly as low-count ones and shrink less. 
As a rule the word “count” is used most often in reference 
to cotton and linen fabrics, but a close, firm weave is just as 
important in wool and silk fabrics. High-grade cambric and 
sheeting are good examples of high-count weaves. 

A fabric may be made with a loose weave for the purpose 
of giving an open effect, as in a voile. An open weave, if 
carefully done, makes a sheer, cool, dainty fabric. A loose 
weave is also used in making cheap cloth, because it takes 
less care, less time, and less yarn. 

Methods of weaving. Compare pieces of batiste, serge, 
satin, brocade and damask, and notice the various ways that 
yarns are interlaced. All are woven somewhat differently. 
There are three fundamental weave-formations: plain, 
twill, and sateen. From these, innumerable combinations 
can be made, but the majority of cloths are made with the 
above and their simple derivatives. When fancier effects 
are desired, more complicated combinations can be ar- 
ranged so that what is called patterns or designs result. 
If heavier cloth is desired, two or more plain, single cloths 
can be woven together with any weave wanted. ‘This is 
called a ply cloth or more specifically double, triple, etc., 
cloth. Next in line come the pile fabrics, which have yarn 
protruding from the body of the cloth, such as velvets and 
rugs. And last there are the embroidered cloths. These will 
be taken up and explained in turn. 

It is important to be able to distinguish each of these 
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Fig. 4. WrAvine 


types, and to understand their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. There is a direct relation between the method of 
weaving a fabric, and its values, its beauty, durability, 
serviceability and warmth. 

1. Plain weave. In this weave the filling thread goes over 
one warp and under the next. It is the easiest kind of weave 
t make use of as it requires only the simplest loom. It is 
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therefore one of the cheapest, because with the least amount 
of yarn it makes cloth which is firm and wears well. On 
account of its simplicity, it does not present so interesting or 
attractive a surface as the more elaborate weaves do. 

Examples of plain weave: 

Wool — nun’s veiling, challis, homespun, wool batiste. 

Cotton — cambric, nainsook, gingham, 
voile, batiste. 

Silk — China silk, tub silk, chiffon, 
taffeta. 

Linen — linen cambric, crash, hand- 
kerchief linen, art linen. 

Many variations of plain weaves are 
found, but the following two are most Fie. 5. Prain oz 
important. One is basket weave, where TABBY WEAVE 
two or more filling yarns pass over two or more warp yarns, 
making a surface that resembles the bottom of a basket. As 
a rule, basket weave is loose, and stretches easily, but is 
often used because of its interesting surface. 

The other variation is rib weave. In some cloths the rib or 
cord is used to give a striped effect, as in dimity. In other 
cloths, like poplin, the whole surface is corded. We find 
many sizes of ribs or cords in cloth. If a continuous ribbed 
effect is to be produced one set of yarns is usually larger 
than the other. Larger warp-yarns make the cords go up 
and down. In any case, to produce a durable cloth when 
different-sized yarns are used, it is necessary to have a great 
many more of the fine yarns, so that each coarse yarn can 
be completely covered, and the difference in strength be off- 
set by the greater number of the fine ones. Frequently, the 
yarn for the cord is a cheaper grade than the other set of 
yarns. If the cord is to go across the cloth, the warp threads 
are so woven that they are thrown to the surface, and the 
filling threads are entirely covered. Since the heavy cords 
sometimes cut the finer threads, ribbed materials are un- 
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certain as to the amount of wear they will give. However, 
if good qualities are purchased, they will give good service. 
Examples of ribbed goods are poplin and grosgrain. 

When a striped effect is produced by introducing heavier 
warp and filling threads at intervals, as in a dimity, the 
wear is much more uncertain than in a regular rib weave be- 
cause there are no extra threads 


to equalize the strength of the a San 2 
cord as there are in poplins. BB Bee aan 
BE 


Fie. 8. Two-anp-One Twi Fig. 9. Four-Suarr Twitn 
2. Twill weave. This is recognized by the lines or wales 
that go diagonally across the face of the fabric. There are 
a large number of ways in which these lines may be formed. 
The ridges or wales made by these lines are of different 
widths and weights, and the angle of the wale varies. 
Their usual angle is 45 degrees, but may be much steeper; 
they may be wide, or narrow; may go across unbroken, or 
may be broken and go zigzag, but the uniform, oblique ap- 
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pearance is always apparent. In an even twill, there are the 
same number of warp and filling yarns; in uneven, more of 
one than of the other. This latter sometimes produces an 
effect that looks like a cord. When the twill is reversed, or 
pointed, forming a saw-tooth line across the fabric, it is 
called a herringbone weave, or twill. 

Twill is one of the most satisfactory of all weaves. It takes 
more elaborate machinery than does the plain weave, but 
less than some of the fancier weaves. Many people con- 
sider the surface more interesting and better-looking than 
the plain. It makes a firm and compact cloth, which wears 
well and keeps its shape better than many other weaves. 
A twill cloth seems to stay clean longer than a cloth in a 
plain weave, because the 
dirt is not so quickly no- = Sooe Goeeeoe 
ticeable, but it is more gee Ra 
difficult to clean when 
soiled. Examples of twill 
weave are serge, gabar- 
dine, and drill. 

8. Sateen weave. The 
effect and the wearing 
quality of a sateen are 
quite different from those 
of a twill weave. 

In a sateen weave, a 
series of yarns are thrown 
on top, with the surface as little broken as possible, in order 
that the light may be reflected and a luster easily given to it. 
A filling yarn passes over one warp yarn and under from five 
to twelve. It can thus be easily seen that comparatively 
long spaces of yarns are on the surface without any threads 
intersecting. These are called floats, because they are not 
held down. When yarns do intersect, they do not do so in 
regular progression as in a twill. As a result, the surface 
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looks lustrous and smooth, and one is not conscious of yarns 
intersecting as in plain or twill weave. 

When it is the warp threads that are thrown to the sur- 
face (allowed to float), the result is called a warp sateen 
weave. In an all-silk fabric it is called a satin weave. Ex- 
amples of this weave are satin and Venetian. When the 
filling yarns are thrown to the surface, it is called a filling 
sateen weave. Example — sateen. 

When a smooth, lustrous surface is desired, the sateen 
weave is most frequently employed. In this way, also, a 
manufacturer is able to make cheaper cloth and still have 


Fig. 11. Ergut-Saarr Satin Fig. 12. Fryn-Spart Satin 


the effect of the more expensive. The most usual combina- 
tion is silk and cotton. Cotton-backed satin has a cotton 
back and a silk face. The cotton does not show on the right 
side. The surface effect is about the same as if all-silk had 
been used, although the cloth is stiffer, and not so pliable 
and yielding as all-silk. The disadvantage of some sateen 
weaves is the likelihood that the yarns will pull or rough up, 
owing to the long floats on the surface. When a warp yarn 
goes over five to twelve filling yarns, there is a rather large 
surface that can catch and pull if it comes in contact with 


something rough. For durability, a short-float satin should 
be selected. 
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Satins and sateens are likely to become shiny with wear, 
the shine differing from natural luster in that it looks 
greasy. 

In the best grades of cloth, sateen weaves give fairly good 
service, especially if they are used only for occasional wear 
and not for every day. By means of this weave very beau- 
tiful and rich effects are produced. 

4. Weaves which form patterns or designs. There are in- 
numerable designs for fabrics, from the simple ones like 
huckaback and diaper to the elaborate and ornate ones found 
in damasks and brocades. The simple patterns are woven 
by means of extra attachments on a regular loom, but the 
elaborate ones have to be woven on a special loom called 
Jacquard, for the man who invented it. This loom is very 
complicated, and new patterns are expensive to make. 
Therefore, fabrics with woven patterns of larger and more 
elaborate nature are more expensive than plain ones, be- 
cause it costs so much more to weave them. 

The phrase “Jacquard patterns” frequently seen in ad- 
vertisements means patterns that are woven in, as distin- 
guished from patterns that are simply printed on. In any 
figured goods, the background may be woven in plain, twill, 
or sateen weave. In cottons, the plain is usually used; in 
brocades and damasks, the sateen or twill is more frequent. 

By many, figured weaves are considered more beautiful 
and interesting than plain weaves. They are usually well 
made and wear well, but are more expensive. The larger 
the pattern the less satisfactory the cloth, because longer 
floats are used to produce the desired effects. As a rule, the 
patterns are about the same from year to year because it 
costs so much to make new patterns. 

5. Pile construction (pile fabrics). Pile is made in the 
cloth in weaving, by mechanically projecting yarn from the 
body of the cloth in the form of little loops which are after- 
wards cut, producing a velvet-like fabric. 
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An extra set either of warp or of filling yarns is used to 
produce pile. This may be added in one of two ways: If 
an extra set of warp threads is used, they are formed in loops 
by passing them over wires whose upper edges are sharp. 
The loops are fastened in while the cloth is being woven. 
As the wires are removed, their sharp edges cut the loops, 
and make a pile like that found on velvets. In an uncut 
velvet or plush, the wires are removed without cutting the 
loops. Velvet is often woven double, ‘ face to face,” and the 
piece cut apart as soon as woven, producing a cut pile. 

In cheaper grades of pile fabrics, the extra set of threads 
is added in the filling; not passed over wires, but added in 
such a way that loops are formed at regular intervals across 
the cloth, the number and the size of these depending on 
the kind of cloth. After the cloth is woven, the woof floats 
are cut, brushed up and sheared, the cut loops making a pile 
similar to the other, but not so deep and rich in appearance. 
Cotton-velvet, corduroy, and velveteen are made in this 
way. 

The important thing to notice about a pile weave is 
whether the pile is thick and firmly fastened, so it will not 
come out easily. It has a soft, attractive surface with a 
depth and richness not found in any other construction, and 
it is also exceedingly warm. The pile is apt to press down 
‘and show wear, but its original beauty may generally be 
restored by steaming. The cheap velvets are very hard to 
keep in good condition, because they are made with a cotton 
pile. Better velvets have a silk pile and a cotton back, and 
the finest velvets are all silk, both pile and back. 

Care has to be taken in making pile fabrics into garments, 
to see that the pile runs the same way in all parts of the gar- 
ment, because the effect is quite different where the pile 
runs up from where it runs down. Some pile fabrics are very 
difficult to keep clean, because they catch dust and lint, 
and have to be brushed frequently. Because of their rich 
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surface, they have a warmer look and are, therefore, desir- 
able only for cold weather. Velvet, plush, and velour dra- 
peries and upholstery are not appropriate for summer. 

Good pile fabrics are very durable, and it is said that there 
is no wear-out to them, but they become very shabby with 
hard wear. 

6. Embroidered designs. Embroidering designs on cloth 
differs from the Jacquard weave in that the pattern is not 
made while the goods is being woven. It is embroidered 
over the groundwork as an addition, rather than as an es- 
sential part of it. The figure stands out as embroidered 
work does, and many people think it more beautiful than 
Jacquard. If the figures are small, and close together, and 
the thread can be continuous, it wears fairly well. If the 
figures are far apart, the threads joining them have to be 
cut, and if these are not fastened, the figures pull out easily. 
In the more expensive grades, the ends are fastened. The 
increased durability is well worth the extra cost. The 
smaller the stitches used in making the figures, the better 
the fabric will wear. Examples: embroidered voiles, dotted 
Swiss, embroidered batiste. 

7. Double cloth. Double cloth may be made in various 
weaves. Strictly speaking, it is made with two sets of warp 
and two sets of filling. It is often two pieces of cloth held 
together by an additional warp thread that binds them to- 
gether at intervals; the two layers can be pulled apart. 
Heavy cloaking and reversible materials, where one side is 
plaid and the other is plain, are genuine examples of double 
cloth. Sometimes the two sets of warp and filling are inter- 
woven at intervals so that they cannot easily be pulled apart, 
but they have the weight of two fabrics. And often, in 
novelties, an extra warp thread is added to give weight and 
backing to a fabric, but it does not change the appearance 
of the cloth. 

A double-warped cloth is one in which two sets of warp 
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threads have been used. Cloth made in tubular form is 
double cloth without binding threads and without break or 
selvage when woven. Pillow tubing is an example of this. 

The chief advantage of double cloth is its extra warmth, 
especially desirable in heavy coatings In ribbons and 
lighter-weight fabrics, this construction is used in order to 
make a reversible material with different color effects, one 
which can be worn either side out. Unless very cheap stock 
is used, double cloth is expensive. 

There are other variations and combinations, but here 
only the most usual ones have been considered — those 
which either affect the values of fabrics (durability, serv- 
iceability, or appearance), or help in identifying them. 
In treating of the comparative values of the different con- 
structions, it must be remembered that whatever kind of 
weave is being considered, if it is not close and regular, 1t 
will not wear so well as one that is. 

Knitting. At the beginning of the chapter, we spoke of 
two ways in which cloth is made — weaving and knitting. 
We usually think of weaving as the more important because 
it is used so much more widely But knitted fabrics are be- 
coming both more numerous and more satisfactory to wear. 

Knitting is making cloth with one set of threads, instead 
of two, by catching one loop into another. The cheapest 
‘method is plain knitting, often called “‘flat-knit.”” The more 
desirable is the ribbed knit. This requires more expensive 
machines and costs more to manufacture than does the 
plain, but it wears better, is more elastic, and therefore more 
comfortable Fancy effects, openwork and embroidery, are 
now made, which are much more expensive. 

Factors affecting the cost of knitted fabrics. There are 
two factors in the cost of knitted fabrics: the quality and 
count of yarn, and the cost of manufacture. Both carded 
and combed yarns are used, but (as we learned in a previous 
chapter) the combed yarns are much more expensive. The 
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same textile fibers are used in knitting as in weaving — 
cotton, mercerized cotton, wool, silk, and artificial silk. 

Advantages and disadvantages of knitted fabrics. Knitted 
fabrics, when well made, are very durable and elastic. They 
have a good finish, and do not wrinkle as do woven goods. 
They make lightweight, warm garments, and are consid- 
ered more comfortable by some because they allow more 
freedom of motion. They are thus especially desirable for 
sport wear. They also are easy to launder and often do not 
require ironing. 

They have their disadvantage, however. If one of the 
loops breaks, it makes a hole or runner that is difficult to 
mend because the thread slips easily from loop to loop. 
It must be noted, however, that many knitted dress and 
suit fabrics are on the market which do not run. Unless well 
knitted and finished, a knitted fabric stretches out of shape 
more quickly than does a woven one. If knit goods are 
properly taken care of they are very durable. To insure wear 
consumers should be careful to buy the correct size in a gar- 
ment and not to pin other garments to the knitted garment. 

Knitted garments may be made in two ways: (a) by knit- 
ting the garment directly into hosiery, underwear, or sweaters 
(called tubular goods); (b) by fashioning the garment from 
a knitted fabric just as one does from a woven fabric. 

Full-fashioned and tubular goods. These terms are usu- 
ally thought of only in connection with hosiery, but they 
may apply to other kinds of knit goods. 

Full-fashioned goods are those which have been knitted 
in a flat piece, or shaped on a knitting machine to conform 
to the proportions of the body, by the dropping or adding 
of stitches. Wher the sides are sewed together, a garment is 
made that is shapely and comfortable and which retains its 
shape. Full-fashioned goods can be detected by observing 
the narrowing marks on the garment. 

Tubular goods may be knit in a tubular form with no 
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attempt made to conceal their nature, or they may be semi- 
fashioned with mock seams. In the former case the knit 
goods are cut the proper length and the shape is given by 
stretching and shrinking them on a form, producing plain 
seamless goods. 

Semi-fashioned goods are knit on a circular machine which 
shapes the web somewhat by changing the tension of the 
needles so that in some places the stitches are closer to- 
gether and the yarn pulled tighter than in other places. 
Sometimes seamless goods have mock seams and imitation 
narrowing marks to imitate the full-fashioned product. 

The biggest advantage in a seamless hose is the price, 
although some people like the semi-fashioned hose because 
they do not have seams on the foot and are not likely to split 
up the back as the full-fashioned may because of its seams. 

The disadvantages in the seamless hose are that they 
never keep their shape so well nor do they fit so smoothly as 
the full-fashioned. 

Full-fashioned goods are more expensive to make because 
(a) they require a higher grade of skill; (b) each operator can 
turn out fewer goods than in the case of seamless prod- 
ucts; (c) there are many more operations in making full- 
fashioned garments; (d) the machines are much more com- 
plex and expensive; and (e) they are so heavy and large 
. that they can only be used in a building designed especially 
for heavy strain, while the machine for seamless goods is very 
light in weight and can be operated in almost any kind of 
building. 

Plated goods. When a garment is so knitted that it has a 
face of one kind of fiber and a back of another it is called 
“plated.” Underwear frequently has a wool face and a 
cotton back. This term is also applied to a knitted garment 
with the face of one color and the back of another color. 

Kinds of knitted fabrics. The most prominent knitted 
fabrics are wool Jersey, silk Jersey, eiderdown, tricolette, 
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knitted coatings, and suitings. Some kinds of coatings have 
a knitted background with heavy, napped surface. The 
better grades of knitted wool suitings are carefully finished, 
stretched, and shrunk so that they will have as little tend- 
ency as possible to get out of their original form. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 
. What is weaving? 
. What is meant by the words “double warp” fabric; linen weft fabric; ~ 
a “cotton warp and silk woof” cloth? 
. What is meant by the “count” of cloth? 
. Show how the count affects the value of a cloth. 
What is meant by “‘picks”’ and “‘ends’’? 
. Give examples of plain, sateen, twill, pile, rib, and Jacquard weave. 
. Compare the advantages and disadvantages of these six constructions. 
. Compare the advantages of a woyen cloth with those of a knitted cloth. 
. What would you look for in judging the weave of a fabric? 
. What is an even twill? An uneven twill? Herringbone? A warp sa- 
teen weave? A cord? A basket weave? 
11. What is meant by a full-fashioned hose? 
12. Why are full-fashioned hose more expensive than seamless ones? 


SOMABRASPW IH 
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ASSIGNMENT 


If possible make a loom from a candy box. Make a piece of cloth in a 
plain weave, in a twill weave, and in a sateen weave. 

Look at the pictures in Watson’s Textiles, page 73; in Baldt’s Clothing 
for Women, page 25; in Nystrom’s Textiles, page 239; in Kissell’s Yarn 
and Cloth-M aking. 

What constructions are shown in these books that are not discussed in 
our text? 

What weaves do you find in the following articles? 

1. Your suit. 

2. Your waist (or shirt). 

3. The tablecloth. 

4. The dish towel. 

5. The towels in the bathroom. 

6. The curtains in the various rooms (not lace). 

7. The sofa pillows. 

8. The upholstery, if it is cloth. 

9. The ticking on the mattress and pillows. 
10. Your nightgown. 
11. Your kimono or bathrobe. 

What fabrics do you find at home that are knitted? 

Look at your hose and be able to tell whether they are full-fashioned, 
seamless, or semi-fashioned. 


CHAPTER YI , 


HOW THE FINISHING OF CLOTH AFFECTS ITS 
VALUES 


WE have seen how the kind and quality of fiber, the yarn, 
and the construction or weave, affect values. Another im- 
portant factor to consider is the finish of cloth. Fabrics 
made with similar yarns and weaves may, when completed, 
be entirely different both as to appearance and as to service- 
ability, due to the way they are finished. 

There are four elements to be considered with respect to 
finish: 

(a) The kind of surface — smooth, slightly fuzzy, or 

napped. 

(b) The amount and kind of luster or gloss. 

(c) How much of the firmness, compactness, or stiffness 
of the cloth is due to the finishing materials and 
processes. 

(d) The printing or dyeing. 

(e) The permanence of the finish. 

Finishing cotton cloth: 

Bleaching. After cotton cloth is woven, if all or the major 
portion of the body of the cloth is to appear a good white, it 
has to be bleached, inasmuch as the cotton fiber is not 
a “flat” or “dead” white, but has a yellowish or grayish 
tinge. Not so much care is taken with the cheaper muslins 
as with fine white dress goods. Bleaching is usually done by 
subjecting the material to dilute chemical baths until it 
becomes white. 

Dyeing. Dyeing may be done at any one of several stages 
in the manufacture of cloths — in the raw material, in the 
yarn after it has been spun, or in the cloth after it has been 
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woven. The last two methods are the most frequently used 
with cotton. 

Yarn-dyeing. Dyeing the yarn in the form of skems, or 
when it is wound on spools, usually gives it a more lasting 
color, since the dye is more likely to penetrate to the very 
core. While it is more expensive than piece-dyeing, it is 
generally more serviceable, especially for fabrics that have 
to be laundered frequently. As a rule, cloth in plaids and 
stripes (produced by the weaving of different-colored yarns, 
rather than by simply printing the cloth after weaving) is 
yarn-dyed. Cloth advertisements often use the phrase 
““yarn-dyed.” This is a “talking point” because, as has 
been said, yarn-dyed colors are generally more durable. 
The term “ingrain” is also often applied to fabrics dyed in 
the raw material or in the yarn. 

Piece-dyeing — that is, dyeing after the cloth is woven — 
is cheaper, taking less dye than any other method; but is 
not so lasting since the dye does not penetrate to the inner- 
most part of the yarn so completely as when the cloth is 
yarn-dyed. Piece-dyeing is a safer method for the manu- 
facturer than yarn-dyeing, for he can weave cloth “in the 
gray” (i.e., in its natural color) and dye it whatever color is 
demanded by fashion. With styles in color changing so fre- 
quently, manufacturers have to use precautions in the 
amount of dyed cloth they make. Piece-dyeing, in materials 
that do not have to be laundered frequently, is usually 
satisfactory. By raveling and untwisting a yarn of the ma- 
terial one can often detect piece-dyed goods, because the 
dye has not penetrated to the core of the thread. 

Gassing or singeing. As cotton fiber is so very short, 
many little ends are brought up on the surface of the cloth, 
giving a slightly fuzzy effect which detracts from its ap- 
pearance. To make a smoother surface the better grades 
of cloth or yarns are passed quickly over gas flames that 
singe the loose ends. Cheap cottons, after they are washed, 
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almost always have a fuzzier surface than do the better 
grades. 

Sizing. Many cotton materials have some sizing given 
to them which adds a fuller finish and makes them feel 
firmer and more compact. If you have ever washed cotton 
clothes or have seen them washed, you know that they are 
usually dipped in starch when stiffness is desired. This 
same principle is used in the finishing process when goods 
are being manufactured. The process may be called sizing, 
starching, stiffening, or back-filling, various preparations 
being used to produce different effects. Starch, mucilage, 
gum, wax, and clay are all used. As a rule, the sizing given 
to any cloth will be lost in washing. An exception to this 
rule is sometimes found in organdies that are guaranteed to 
keep their stiffness after washing. This sizing is done by a 
secret or patented process. It is not essential to know what 
kind of sizing is used, but it is important to learn how to 
recognize sized goods and to determine whether sizing has 
been used in order to cover up poorly made cloth. 

If a cloth is made of a poor quality of fiber, loosely woven, 
and of a low count, a large amount of sizing is often used to 
fill up the open spaces and make it look and feel firm. 
Several tests may be applied to discover how much it has 
been sized: 

a Take hold of the cloth with both hands and rub briskly. 
If dust flies it shows there is starch present. After 
rubbing, see if the place looks sleazier and more open 
than the rest of the cloth; if so, a good deal of sizing 
has been used. 

b. Tear a piece of the cloth and see if dust flies. Look at 
the edges of the cloth that have been torn and see if 
particles of dust cling to the fibers. 

c. If it is possible, wash a sample of the goods. The sizing 
will dissolve and show the openness of the weave. 

Calendering. The majority of cloths are pressed after they 
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are manufactured, but in many cases an extra pressing is 
given with heavy, hot rollers in order to produce a glossy 
surface. This is called calendering. The amount of polish 
given depends upon the construction and the moisture con- 
tent of the cloth at the time, the weight and temperature of 
the rollers, and the relative speed at which they revolve. If 
a very high gloss is to be given, the cloth is usually sized 
first. The calendered finish is temporary, coming off with 
the first washing. It may be slightly renewed in laundering, 
if the cloth is starched and pressed with a hot iron. 

Mercerizing. A more permanent gloss is given to cotton 
cloth if it is mercerized, that is, put under tension into a 
certain chemical bath. This changes the shape of the fiber, 
straightening out the twist, making it round and rodlike; 
it smooths out the surface of the yarn, giving a silky luster 
to the cloth. A little of this luster is lost im washing, but 
most of it is permanent. Mercerizing increases the strength 
of the cloth, renders it better capable of taking dye and 
makes it softer and more beautiful. 

Very successful imitations of silk are made by mercerizing 
cotton and then sizing and calendering it. Cotton that is 
to be woven with silk is usually mercerized first. Mercerized 
cotton can be distinguished from silk by burning: cotton 
burns more readily and leaves little ash; silk leaves a gray 
ash in the form of a bubble. 

Lisle thread is a fairly hard-twisted cotton yarn, which 
has been processed by gassing and mercerizing so that it 
has a smooth, clear, lustrous surface. 

How cotton is made to imitate linen. We learned in Chapter 
III that flax is a very irregular fiber, so that the resulting 
yarn may be fine in some places and coarser or thicker in 
others. Cotton is sometimes spun to make an uneven yarn, 
imitating these irregularities. If it is to be made into table- 
cloths or napkins, it is woven on the same kind of loom that 
is used for linen, and the patterns are exactly the same. 
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To make cotton cloth have the feel and appearance of 
linen, it has to be beetled, that is, pounded until the threads 
are flattened and the spaces between them closed up. This 
gives a smoother and more leathery feel, and helps to pro- 
duce a luster. The cloth is then sized and calendered. 

In some cases, it does resemble linen, but the effect is only 
temporary and is lost after the first few washings. If a cloth 
which resembles or is said to be linen is very cheap or feels 
stiff and crackly, rather than tough, pliable, and leathery, 
one may be fairly sure that it is probably all-cotton, or else 
very cheap linen mixed with cotton; for real linen is never 
cheap. 

How cotton 1s made to imitate wool. The cotton fibers or 
yarns may be treated with chemicals, which will cause them 


Fig. 13. Seersucker (magnified) 
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to feel harsher and more like wool. The cotton yarn may be 
spun by the same method as wool, which makes it fuzzy 
and more springy than cotton yarn ordinarily is. The yarns 
may also be woven into the same patterns as some staple 
wool fabrics, or they may be so constructed as to have the 


Fia. 14, Prissé on Rieptette (magnified) 


look and feel of a wool cloth. Any cotton cloth, however, 
has a more lifeless feel and lacks the natural warmth that 
one recognizes in an all-wool cloth. If a yarn can be raveled, 
one can frequently detect the cotton fiber. (See test, 35.) 

How crépe effects are produced. These are often produced 
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in cotton by soaking the fabric in a caustic soda solution, 
not under tension. It then crinkles up and gives the crépe 
effect. In plissé, underwear crépe, or ripplette, the caustic 
soda paste is printed on the cloth in stripes or squares: in 
the places where it is applied, the fabric shrinks, and the 
parts that do not shrink crinkle up, so that a crinkle-stripe 
effect is produced. In heavy seersucker the crinkled stripe 
is produced by using yarns under different tension in a 


Fic 15, SerPENTINE or Kimono CREPE (magnified) 


different weave. Some of the yarns may be treated with 
caustic soda and some not. The crinkle-stripe may then be 
produced in part by some yarns shrinking and others not. 

Crépe surfaces like those of cotton crépe de chine and 
georgette crépe are produced by twisting the yarns for the 
fillng differently, alternating right-hand-twist yarns with 
left-hand-twist ones. When the cloth is washed or dyed, the 
yarns take up in different directions and produce an even 
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crépe surface. A yarn for crépe has much more twist than 
a yarn for an ordinary fabric. For a kimono crépe, the yarn 
is tightly twisted, right-hand and left-hand being alternated 
irregularly, and the fabric is put through rollers which in- 
crease the créped effect, by pressing in creases. 

Finishing woolen cloth. You have learned that there are 
two main types of cloth made from wool: woolens and 
worsteds. The finishes for the two are quite different. A - 
worsted is said to be “made on the loom,” while a woolen is 
said to be “‘face-finished.” This means that the beauty and 
excellence of a worsted lies in the regularity of the yarns and 
weave, while that of a woolen depends upon the finish given 
it after it has been woven. Wool may be dyed in the raw 
stock, in the yarn, or in the piece. It takes dye readily, so 
that many beautiful colors may be had in wool materials. 

Fulling (felting, milling). Fulling is the process of shrink- 
ing wool cloth to make it thicker and more compact. Both 
worsteds and woclens are felted, but because of the differ- 
ence in the nature of the yarns the effects are quite different. 
Since worsteds are made of combed yarns, hard-twisted, 
they are naturally smooth and wiry, but by being felted 
slightly they become softer, firmer, and more pliable. Wool- 
ens are made of carded yarns, soft-twisted and _ loosely 
woven to allow for a good deal of felting. They are fulled 
for many hours, sometimes shrinking half their original 
width in the loom. 

Napping. After the cloth has been fulled, it goes through 
several processes such as inspecting, mending, scouring, etc. 
If it is to be napped it is then passed through a machine 
that raises a fuzz on the surface. The amount of fuzz or nap 
raised depends on the effect to be obtained. Unfinished 
worsted has a little nap, but woolen has a great deal. The 
nap is brushed after it has been raised, and is then sheared 
off to the length desired. Some fabrics are napped, brushed, 
and sheared more than once. The fulling of the material 
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has made this possible, as the cloth is thicker; unfelted cloth 
could not stand the strain. 

Pressing. The better the cloth, the more careful is the 
final finishing. It is brushed, steamed, and pressed. 

Finishing of worsteds and woolens. Worsted has a clear 
finish in which the pattern stands out, even if the surface is 
slightly napped. The smoother the surface, the more quickly 
it becomes shiny when worn. Worsted of good quality wears 
for years, and can be freshened, cleaned, and even washed if 
great care is taken. 

Woolen is much more likely to be adulterated than wor- 
sted. In the cheaper grades, “flocks” are added to the cloth 
while it is being felted. Flocks are short, broken wool fibers, 
usually the waste which comes from the napping machine. 
If these are felted in, so that they will not pull out, they add 
to the wearing quality of the cloth, and make it heavier and 
warmer. In a cheap cloth, flocks are put in to cover up the 
face of the cloth, to add body and weight, and to give a sur- 
face that will take a fairly good nap; but this nap will not 
usually prove lasting when subjected to wear, for the flocks 
soon drop out and leave a bare, unfinished surface. One may 
be able to detect flocks by rubbing or brushing. 

In purchasing a woolen material with a napped surface, 
care should be taken to see that the strength of the cloth has 

-not been weakened by many nappings and shearings. 

Finishing silk fabrics. The final finish of silk depends 
largely on five factors: 

Degumming. Silk contains a large amount of natural 
gum, and until this is removed the silk lacks luster and is 
harsh. The gum must be softened and removed by soaking 
the silk overnight in tanks of warm soapsuds, so as to make 
it more lustrous and pliable. The silk loses about twenty- 
five per cent of its weight when the gum is removed, so man- 


ufacturers try to make up for the loss by “‘weighting” the 
silk. 
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Weighting. Silk can absorb a large amount of chemicals in 
solution. Manufacturers make use of this quality by allow- 
ing silk to absorb salts of tin, lead, or iron. Twenty-five per 
cent is considered a legitimate amount of weighting, but 
more than this greatly impairs the value of silk, making it 
stiffer, harder, and very impracticable for wear. Taffeta is 
often heavily weighted, as is any stiff, heavy silk. ‘‘Pure- 
dye” silk has only a legitimate amount of weighting in it. 
“Weighted,” “dynamite,” and “loaded” are terms used for 
silk that has been weighted. Weighting is usually done when 
the fabric is dyed. 

Weaving. The more lustrous finishes are produced in the 
sateen weaves. Silk fabrics in plain and in twill weave can- 
not compare in luster with those woven in sateen or satin 
weave. However, practically all silk materials have some 
luster, although it may not be at all like the high luster found 
in a satin. 

Pressing and polishing. The luster in any silk fabric is 
increased by these processes. In fact, there are special ma- 
chines for smoothing silk cloth and giving luster to it. 

Dyeing. Silk may be dyed in the yarn or in the piece. 

Finishing linen fabric. 

Bleaching. One of the most essential processes in finishing 
linen is bleaching. Linen comes in four different bleaches 
— full-bleached, three-quarter, half, and quarter-bleached. 
Some manufacturers say that full-bleached linen is not so 
strong as unbleached. If the linen has been grass-bleached 
— that is, laid out on the grass in the sun — the strength is 
not impaired, but this process takes a long time and ties up 
a great deal of capital. Most factories, therefore, bleach 
at least partially by chemicals. If one can afford linen 
bleached by grass or sun, it is well worth the extra cost. 
In Ireland a good deal of the bleaching is done out of doors, 
and for this reason Irish linen is supposed to be stronger and 
more beautiful in color than any other linens. 
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Good linen needs little finishing besides pressing, but most 
linen is beetled to increase its luster and its thick, leathery 
feel. 

The poorer grades are starched, or sized, and calendered, 
mangled, or pressed as well as beetled. To detect sizing in 
linen the same tests as for cotton can be used. 

The decoration of textile fabrics. There are many ways 
in which manufacturers try to make cloths more beautiful 
and interesting. A solid-colored fabric may be beautiful 
simply because of its color. Other fabrics may be attractive 
because of their weave or texture or the arrangement of 
their different colors, or because of designs that have been 
printed on them. Consumers should be interested in color 
and decoration, not only from the point of view of becom- 
ingness, but also from those of serviceability and appearance. 

Ornamentation produced in the construction of cloth. 

1. By different weaves. 

~ We have seen that by the interlacing of yarns dif- 

ferent effects may be produced. These may be simply 
in the form of lines, as in the twill or rib weave, or in a 
definite pattern, as in Jacquard weaving. Using dif- 
ferent sizes of yarns also makes a variation in orna- 
mentation. 

2 By using different-colored yarns. 

A cloth may be made more interesting by using 
different-colored yarns, thus producing plaids, stripes, 
and changeable effects. Different weaves and colors 
are often combined. 

3. By method of finish. 

Some variations in effect are the result of different 
finishings given to the cloth. Smooth felted effects, 
napped surfaces, lusters, and watered effects are the 
result of finishing. Embossing and moiréing are proc- 
esses that make a more elaborate and ornate finish 
than a simple lustrous surface. These finishes are put 
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on by pressing the cloth with embossed rollers which 
run over it; the background is pressed down and a 
pattern is brought up and stands out. In moiréing the 
best effects are produced on corded material, as the 
uneven pressure on the cords makes the light reflect 
differently. 


Fie. 16. Morrt (magnified) 


Decorations which are not woven in. — Direct printing. Most 
printed patterns are put on by direct printing. First the 
pattern is worked out, by a designer, and the number of 
colors needed is decided on. The design is then engraved on 
copper rollers. A separate roller is needed for each color 
of dye; the more colors needed for a pattern, the more ex- 
pensive it is to print. The cloth is then run through the 
successive rollers until all parts of the design are stamped on. 

Sometimes colors are printed on both sides, and cus- 
tomers think they are buying cloth in which the pattern is 
woven in. By pulling a thread, one can easily see that the 
pattern has only been printed on. 
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In a warp-print the pattern is printed on the warp threads 
before the cloth is woven. This method produces soft, sub- 
dued effects. 

Block printing. This form of printing, though not com- 
mon, is sometimes used and should be understood. The 
method is the same as that of rubber stamping. Blocks of 
wood with decorations carved on one side, so that the design 
stands out, are covered with paint and then pressed on the 
cloth. There is a different block for each color. Hand-block 
prints are those printed by hand; this takes a long time and 
makes a fabric very expensive. This hand-blocking is usu- 
ally found in imported chintzes, hangings, and exclusive 
negligees. Sometimes a manufacturer keeps blocks for small 
re-orders or for special orders, for which it would not pay to 
engrave rollers or to start up the machine even if the rollers 
were already engraved. 

Batik. This is an old form of dyeing and decorating which 
has become very popular again during the last few years. 
Designs are marked on a fabric and the spaces bearing the 
designs are covered with wax. The fabric is then dyed. The 
part of the cloth not waxed takes the dye, the waxed parts 
remaining uncolored. When the dyeing is finished, the wax 
is removed. Sometimes the wax cracks in the dyeing, and 
a crackled effect which some people like is produced. After 
‘the wax has been removed the space is sometimes painted 
another color by hand. Batik work does not show well- 
defined outlines, the colors blending gradually into the 
background and producing very interesting and subtle 
combinations which appeal strongly to those with artistic 
feeling. 

Batik is used for negligees, scarfs, draperies, and covers; 
chiffon dyed in this way is made up into blouses, or into 
searfs for hat trimming. 

Discharge-dyeing. We often see a cloth with a design that 
is not the result of direct printing. For certain simple effects, 
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the manufacturer dyes the cloth, then treats with chemicals 
the spots that are to constitute the design; when the fabric 
is washed, the color on these spots is “discharged.” This 
method of dyeing is used especially for polka-dot effects 
and for simple patterns like those used in voile and foulard. 
The color is said by some to be more durable than that pro- 
duced by direct printing, but the color effect must be very 
simple, and there is danger that the chemical may weaken 
the spots so that they later fall into holes. 

Resist-dyeing. Sometimes before a material is dyed, cer- 
tain parts will be treated with chemicals to resist the dye, 
thus producing a decoration where the parts have not taken 
the dye. : 

Often in a dark plaid some of the yarns of a certain color 
have been treated, before weaving, to resist other colors. 
After being woven the whole piece is dyed, but the treated 
yarns do not change color. In this way plaids can be pro- 
duced in piece-dyed goods. 

Waterproofing and rubberizing. Fabrics are made water- 
proof by the process of cravenetting and by rubberizing. 
The former process is a secret (the word cravenette is a 
trade-name); by it the fabric is treated with chemicals until 
it is made shower proof. This process does not make the 
fabric absolutely resistant to water, but neither does it affect 
the appearance of the fabric. 

When goods are rubberized they have rubber painted or 
spread on the back, making them more resistant to water. 
Some people object to rubberized goods because the pores of 
the cloth are covered and there is no ventilation possible. 
It makes a garment that is plainly a raincoat, while the 
former may be used on fabrics and styles that do not so 
unmistakably proclaim themselves raincoats. 


Summary — How to judge cloth. All the intormation 
given so far has been intended to enable you to judge qual- 
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ity and values. The fiber, the yarn, the weave, the finishing, 
all affect quality and value. It is practically impossible to 
get very fine, sheer effects which are serviceable. A fine, 
handsome texture, which is an indication of superior quality, 
does not usually wear so satisfactorily as one made of coarser 
yarns. Just as you do not use No. 120 thread for the same 
purposes as No. 50, so you must not expect cloth made from 
correspondingly high counts of yarn to give the same service 
as that made from lower counts. But in comparing the respec- 
tive desirability of cloths made from medium-weight yarns, 
one with 80 warp ends and 74 filling to the inch will give 
better service than one with 64 ends and 60 picks to the inch. 

Learn not only to look carefully at the cloth, but also to 
feel it. (Chapter III, pages 28-29.) In judging cloth, the 
use to which it is to be put is the first consideration. 

Rules for judging cloth. 

1. Look at the surface of the cloth. 

a. Notice the construction. 

What kind of weave has it? Is the construction 
regular and even, close and firm, or is it loose and 
open? If open, has it been woven so for the pur- 
pose of producing a thin, sheer fabric, or a cheap 
one? Is it cloudy; 1.e., is the yarn, which should 
be uniform, thick in some places and thin in 
others? 

b. The color. 

Is the color even and clear? Is it thoroughly 

dyed? (Ravel a thread.) 
e. The finish. 
What kind of finish has it? Will it soon wear 
off or become shabby? 
2. Hold to the light. 
Do you detect irregularities, thin places, sizing? 
3. Feel. 
Has it the characteristic feel of wool? Linen? Silk? 
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Cotton? Does it feel firm, or sleazy? Has it the thick- 
ness that you desire? 
. Rub between your hands. 

Notice the surface of cloth before and after rubbing, 
for sizing, firmness of construction, and permanence of 
finish. 

Test for strength. 

If you are especially anxious to get a strong, durable 
cloth that will not tear or wear out quickly, test its 
strength by holding the cloth with both hands and 
pressing downward with your thumbs close together. 
In some cloths, if the construction is weak, the threads 
will separate. This is especially important in buying 
cloth which will get considerable strain, as for under- 
wear, linings or for children’s garments. 

Untwist thread to detect fiber. 

If you especially desire to know whether the cloth is 
all wool, all linen, all silk, etc., ravel some warp and 
filling yarns and take out the twist to see if the fiber 
can be recognized. We must usually take the word 
of the house that is selling the goods. We therefore 
generally get the best value when we buy from a repu- 
table house, whose word can be trusted. 

Tests for color fastness. 

If the cloth can be tested, the followmg methods 
may be used: 

If testing for fastness of color to light and weather, 
take a sample of cloth and cover half of it, allowing the 
other half to remain in the sun and air for a week or 
more, then compare the two halves. 

If the test is for fastness to washing, wash a sample, 
making sure that the soap, temperature of water, and 
amount of rubbing and wringing are the same as the 
cloth will be subjected to when made up. Sometimes 
a person will test for fastness of color by putting the 
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sample in cold water and drying it on the radiator or 
somewhere in the house. But when that cloth is made 
up, it is washed with laundry soap in hot water, goes 
through a series of rinses, and is then taken out-of- 
doors to dry in the shade or sun; naturally, the color 
will not react in the same way as it did in the sample 
that was simply put into cold water. 

Consumers frequently ask if there is such a thing as 
fast color. Probably no color is absolutely fast to all 
conditions. The only sure method of determining 
whether a color is fast is actually to try it out by test- 
ing it for light, washing, and ironing. But this is not 
always possible. In buying, therefore, bear in mind 
the following generalizations made on the authority 
of textile experts: 

As a rule, the cheaper the goods, the cheaper the dye. 
Some of the expensive dyes cost five or six times as 
much as the cheap ones; this would naturally be re- 
flected in the price of the finished cloth. People who 
buy cheap cloth cannot expect to get lasting dyes. 

As arule the brighter the color the more quickly will 
it fade, especially in sunlight. 

In wools, taupes, lavenders, and tans fade more 
than any of the darker colors. Dark blue is usually 
very satisfactory, as is also a gray mixture which is 
made of black and white. 

Pieces of cloth of the same color but of different tex- 
ture may appear to be of different color, owing to the 
way the light is reflected. This is one of the reasons 
why it is difficult to match colors in fabrics made from 
different fibers. 

Fabrics with the design and color printed on are 
usually not so satisfactory as those that have their 
patterns woven in. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


. Explain the meaning of sizing, calendering, mercerizing. 

. How is cotton made to imitate other fibers? 

. How are crépe effects obtained? 

. Explain the differences between a worsted and a woolen, giving the 


advantages and disadvantages of each. 


. Upon what does the beauty of silk depend? 


What is meant by a grass-bleached linen? by lisle? by weighted silk? 


. Why are high-grade linens grass-bleached? 
. How are textile fabrics decorated? 
. What are the talking points for a hand-block chintz, a Batik scarf, 


a Jacquard pattern, a printed pattern? 


. What points should be remembered in buying colors for service? 
. How can a material be tested for color? 
. What six rules were given for judging materials? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Test pieces of cotton, linen, wool, and silk for the effects of light and 
laundering. 

Notice the fabrics in your home and determine what finishes have been 
used on them. Be prepared to describe them in class. 

Ask your mother what finishes she has found most satisfactory. 

Visit a yard-goods department and bring a list of the different finishes 
you could recognize as you examined the goods. 

How would you judge a piece of linen table-damask? A piece of serge for 
a suit? A piece of cambric for a nightgown? A piece of satin for a coat 
lining? 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Nystrom: Yezxtiles, chapters x1x and xxi. 


CHAPTER VII 


REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES IN PRICE— THE COST 
OF PRODUCTION 


WE may analyze values to determine what we need, and 
we may learn the values given by different materials, but 
we are then confronted by yet another problem — that of 
accounting for differences in price. Consumers are often 
perplexed in trying to find out the reasons for differences in 
price, but it is not an easy matter to explain. 

In a careful canvass of manufacturing firms, it was found 
that the cost of goods is determined by three factors: 

1. The cost of raw material. 

2. The cost of production (the manufacturing processes 

exclusive of raw material). 

3. The law of supply and demand. 

At present we are concerned only with fhe second — 
the cost of production. 

By a brief explanation of the various processes through 
which the different fibers have to go to be made into cloth, 
we can better appreciate the meaning of “the cost of pro- 
-duction,” and can see why one kind of textile costs more 
to produce than another, and how irregular demands and 
shortage of material affect textile industries. 

The meaning of cost of production. ‘‘Cost of produc- 
tion”? means the cost of manufacturing cloth. This includes 
labor, power, administration, overhead, depreciation in 
value of plant (wear and tear), repairs, insurance and taxes, 
and interest on money invested in the business. As we re- 
view the processes involved in manufacturing different tex- 
tiles we shall see how intricate is the explanation of prices, 
and how many, many factors are involved. 
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The extent of our textile industries is astonishing. More 
than any other industry, except perhaps farming, it affects the 
welfare of our nation. It is a tremendous factor in our com- 
mercial relations with all the other countries of the world. 

Let us start with the different kinds of raw material and 
see the number of hands through which they have to pass, 
and the number of machines and the equipment that are 
needed, in order to make them into the cloth that is sold over 
the counter. 

Cotton production and manufacture. Cotton is grown 
principally in the United States, India, and Egypt. It re- 
quires a warm, moist climate and is easily killed by frost. 
The care used in growing it controls, to some extent, the 
length and the quality of the fiber. So the ground has to be 
prepared in a certain way, and when the seeds have begun 
to sprout they have to be thinned and weeded. There are 
many cotton pests, chief among which is the boll weevil, an 
insect that causes an annual loss of $40,000,000, and this 
loss is a factor in increasing prices. Cotton is the fiber which 
grows on the seed of the cotton plant for the purpose of 
carrying the seed through the air (compare with dandelion 
and milkweed). The part holding this seed is called the 
cotton boll. The bolls ripen any time from August until 
December. Cotton up to this time has had to be picked by 
hand, because the cotton bolls do not all mature at the 
same time and so the picking cannot be done satisfactorily 
by machinery. The average worker picks about three hun- 
dred pounds a day. 

Ginning. After the cotton is picked it is taken to a gin- 
nery where the fibers are separated from the seeds. A mod- 
ern ginnery can handle five thousand pounds of cotton a 
day — that is, remove the seeds and compress the fibers 
into bales. About five hundred pounds of fiber are com- 
pressed into a bale so that it may be shipped more easily.' 

2 Mr. Nystrom gives some interesting figures as to the amount of cloth 
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The marketing of cotton. When the cotton is marketed, 
the price received for it depends on its grade, and we have 
seen in an earlier chapter that there are many grades. The 
local dealer who first buys the cotton sells it to the dealers 
who handle larger quantities. After the cotton has been 
graded it may be sold direct to mills or shipped to large 
cotton centers such as Liverpool, New Orleans, Dallas, and 
Savannah. Here the cotton may be stored until sold. At 
these markets there are regular cotton merchants or brokers 
who handle the selling of the cotton to the spinners. To 
learn just how cotton is marketed read Nystrom’s Teztiles, 
pages 57-63. 

Processes preliminary to spinning. After the cotton is sold 
to the spinners by the broker or cotton merchant, the bale 
is delivered to a factory. Here, owing to the compressing of 
the fibers in baling, the cotton has to be loosened. Then it 
must go through machines that mix it, clean it, and make it 
light and fluffy, the whole involving two or more processes. 

It is next carded. This process cleanses by removing dirt 
and impurities. It disentangles fibers, and forms them into 
soft, untwisted strands called slivers. 

The finer yarns are combed. The combing machine con- 
tinues the work of the carding machine, cleaning and comb- 
ing out the short fibers and tangles, and laying the fibers 
parallel. 

Making the fibers into yarn. After the cotton is carded, it 
may or may not be combed. It is then put through a process 
called drawing, which reduces this sliver (carded or combed) 
in size by passing it through a series of rollers which revolve 
at different rates of speed. It next goes through several 
intermediate processes which further reduce the size of the 
sliver by drawing it out and putting in a slight twist. At 


that can be made out of one pound of cotton: 13 yards of denim, 6 yards 
of gingham, 7 yards of calico, and 10 yards of lawn; the amounts depend- 
ing, of course, on the style, construction, and width of the material. 
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this stage it is called the roving. The next process, the 
spinning, still further reduces the size of the roving, puts in 
a tighter twist, and winds the resulting yarn on little wooden 
spindles called bobbins. Yarn to be used as warp is usually 
made stronger than that to be used for filling. Ply yarns 
are made by twisting together two or more single yarns on 
machinery made especially for this purpose. 


Fig. 17. An EncuisH SPINNING FRAME 


Weaving. After the yarn is spun, it is sometimes sold to a 
factory where the weaving is done. In most cases, however, 
it is made into cloth in the same factory that spun the yarn. 
The warp is first wound on a beam or roller. If necessary, 
the warp yarns are then sized. This process requires un- 
winding the warp, sizing it in a bath, running it over steam 
rollers to dry it, and then winding it on a beam ready for 


the loom. 
The loom being empty, the warp beam is placed at the 
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back, and the ends of the warp are passed through the eyes 
of the harnesses and reed. The harnesses are attachments 
which automatically raise and lower the warp yarn. 

Great care has to be taken to see that each end (warp 
yarn) is drawn through the proper eye of the harness so that 
this eye is raised at the proper time. After this is done the 
ends are secured, and the weaving process begins; the cloth 
is woven by sending a shuttle carrying the woof thread back 
and forth, the warp ends being raised and lowered automat- 
ically by machinery when necessary to carry out their part 
in forming the particular weave for which the harnesses have 
been threaded. The reed keeps the warp ends at the proper 
distance apart and pushes the filling into place, usually after 
each pick, thus making the cloth firm. As the cloth is woven 
it is pulled forward and wound on a beam at the front of the 
loom. 

After the cloth is woven, it is inspected very carefully; 
small imperfections are rectified, and all loose ends are 
trimmed off. Then it is ready for finishing. This may or 
may not be done in the same factory; more frequently it is 
not. Asa rule, a man called a “converter” buys the cotton 
“eray goods” from the manufacturer, orders goods to be 
dyed, printed, or finished in a certain way, places the goods 
on the market. It is he who assumes any risk through loss 
of sales. He speculates with his product, supplying a staple 
need, anticipating a future demand, or in some cases ac- 
tually creating a public demand for his product. He must 
get enough for the goods he sells to offset the risk of losses 
in goods that do not sell. This also applies to the commis- 
sion house, wholesaler, jobber, and to a lesser degree to the 
retailer. 

Dyeing. When the cloth comes off the loom it is said to 
be “in the gray,” unless it has been dyed in the yarn or 
stock (raw material). 

The next step is to dye, or bleach, or print it. The usual 
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method of dyeing cloth consists roughly of the following 
processes: singeing, cleansing, dyeing, cleansing again, and 
drying. If the goods are to be printed instead of dyed, they 
are passed between rollers which have been engraved. The 
cloth receives the impression of the design engraved upon 
the rollers, because the roller has been dipped in color. 
When the goods have been printed they pass into a drying 
room and are dried, steamed, washed, and dried again. 

Bleaching. If the cloth is not to be dyed, it is usually 
bleached, and may be printed after bleaching. Sometimes a 
fabric goes through as many as fifteen processes in the 
bleaching. If the cloth is to be mercerized the bleaching 
follows the mercerization. 

Finishing the cloth. After bleaching, the cloth may be 
sized or finished in different ways. The former may be done 
by applying the sizing to the back of the cloth, and running 
it over hot rollers so that it will dry quickly. The cloth is 
then calendered by passing it between heavy, hot rollers. 
It may be beetled, embossed, moiréd, or Schreinerized; the 
last process consists of passing the cloth between rollers cov- 
ered with a great number of finely engraved lines, the number 
often running as high as 600 to an inch. This produces an 
exceedingly high luster that makes the cloth resemble silk. 
It is then measured, and perhaps doubled, rolled into bolts, 
wrapped in paper, and packed to suit the purchaser. 

Most cotton-manufacturing firms sell their product 
through commission houses or brokers, and the latter sell 
to converters. The converters have the cloth finished as 
they desire it and they sell to the wholesaler, jobber, 
cutter, or department store. 

The finished product. Textile experts say that there are 
hundreds of different kinds of cotton fabrics, if different 
yarn constructions and finishes are counted. One firm will 
make a cloth and give it a trade’ name; another firm will 
manufacture a cloth quite similar and call it something else. 


84 


A list of fabrics is given here, but no effort has been made to 
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give a complete list of anything but staple fabrics. 


Staple cotton fabrics: 


Awning Eponge Pillow tubing 
Batiste Flannel Piqué 
Bird’s-eye Flannelette Plissé 

Bobbinet Flaxon Plush 

Brussels net Gabardine (cotton) Cotton pongee 
Buckram Galatea Poplin 

Calico Gingham Print cloths 
Cambric Huckaback Quilt 

Canton flannel Indian Head Ratiné 

Canvas India lawn Rice net 
Challis (cotton) Jean Ripplette 
Chambray Khaki Sateen 
Cheesecloth Kindergarten cloth Scrim 

Cheviot (cottcn) Lawn Seersucker 
Chinchilla (cotton) Persian lawn Sheeting 
Chintz Linene Shepherd’s plaid 
Corduroy Linon (cotton) 
Cotton taffeta Longcloth Silesia 

Coutil Madras Silkaline 

Crash Marquisette Soiesette 

Crépe Moreen Tapestry (cotton) 
Cretonne Mull Tarlatan 
Crinoline Muslin Terry cloth 
Damask Nainsook Ticking 

Denim Nearsilk Turkish toweling 
Diaper Net Twill 

Dimity Organdie Veiling 

Domet Osnaburg Velour (cotton) 
Dotted Swiss Outing flannel Velveteen 
Drilling Pajama checks Venetian 

Duck Percale Voile 
Eiderdown Percaline 


Zephyr gingham 


Wool production and manufacture. The various qualities 
of wool fiber depend on the breed of sheep from which they 
come. The character of the fiber is affected also by the 
health, food, and age of the sheep, the care given it, and the 
climate. There are so many different breeds of sheep that 
it is impossible to say more than that some countries raise 
their sheep more carefully than others, and that this affects 
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the quality of fiber. Australia and New Zealand, South 
America, and the United States are noted for the quantity of 
wool produced. The wool from different parts of the animal 
varies widely. It is said that in the United States alone 
there are over 200 grades of wool. 

The raising of sheep for the production of wool is in many 
parts of the world a regular occupation. Sheep-raising is 
costly. There are losses of animals through dogs, storms, and 
blizzards; sheep-herders must be paid well, since the hard- 
ships and loneliness of the occupation make it unpopular. 

The shearing of sheep. Sheep are sheared in either May or 
June, by hand or machine. If the work is well done the wool 
comes off in one large sheet, called a fleece. This is taken to 
market, and may be sold either directly to the manufacturer 
or to a wool merchant who stores it preparatory to selling 
to a manufacturer. 

Processes preliminary to spinning. When the wool is 
finally delivered to the factory it is sorted. Each fleece is 
untied and spread on a table of wire netting, which permits 
dust and dirt to fall through, while the wool is being sorted. 
As the fleece is greasy and dirty, sorting is a very disagree- 
able task. The wool is next washed. About thirty per cent 
of the fleece is grease. (This waste must be considered in 
figuring the price of wool.) Sometimes the wool has to be 
washed in three vats of suds to remove the dirt and grease, 
and great care has to be taken to see that the temperature 
of the water is correct, the proper soap used, and that the 
alkali is not too strong, or the fiber will be injured. 

The wool is next dried to the proper condition for the 
processes that follow. Burrs and particles of foreign sub- 
stances are removed by treating with chemicals that destroy 
vegetable matter but do not injure wool. At this stage, it is 
not in so free and open a form as desired, so it is run through 
a machine which pulls it apart without hurting the fiber. 
In order to get the proper stock for the kind of yarn to be 
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made, it is next mixed. This may consist in adding remanu- 
factured wool, cotton, or better grades of virgin wool. It is 
oiled so that it will be easier to handle, and then fed into the 
carding machine. 

The making of woolen and worsted yarns. If a woolen 
yarn is desired, the wool is taken off the card not in one 
large sliver as with cotton, but in many small ones called 
“roping” or “roving.” This roping is wound on a big spool, 
and the spool put into the spinning machine termed a “ mule,” 
and it is spun into yarn in one process on one machine. 


Kia. 18. Worstrp YARNS BEING COMBED 


If worsted yarn is to be made, the card which is used 
straightens the fibers more than does that used for woolens. 
The next process is combing into tops and noils. The noils 
are used in the manufacture of woolens in which long fibers 
are not needed. The tops are further combed, and the 
strands that come from the combing machine are combined 
until they reach the proper size and weight. 
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They are then passed through from eight to ten drawing 
machines until the roving is the proper size; the finer the 
thread is to be, the more drawing-out the roving must 
have. 

The wool is then spun. After the yarn is wound on the 
spindle, it is woven into cloth. Wool goes through the same 
processes as cotton does, in preparation of the warp, thread- 
ing the loom and weaving the cloth. The cloth is then in- 
spected, burled, mended, and dyed, if it has not already been 
dyed in the stock or yarn. 

The finishing of wool materials. The finishing of wool 
cloth requires more machinery and more processes than the 
finishing of cotton cloth. “Wet finishing” consists of wash- 
ing, steaming, carbonizing, shearing, and pressing; ‘dry 
finishing” is napping, shearing, and polishing. 

Woolen cloth is fulled by placing it in warm, soapy water, 
where it is twisted and pounded until it has shrunk the re- 
quired amount. After being fulled it is carefully washed, 
dried, and tentered, that is, stretched on a machine which 
sets the cloth evenly across the fillmg. The woolen cloth is 
then napped by passing it over troughs filled with stiff, 
thistle-like pods called teasels, which raise the nap. This nap 
then has to be sheared and brushed. Different cloths require 
different amounts of napping and shearing. Final finishes, 
such as boiling, steaming, pressing, sponging, etc., depend 
on the kind of cloth manufactured, as do also the final proc- 
esses such as measuring, doubling, rolling, and wrapping. 

Worsteds go through some of the same processes as 
woolens, but for different purposes. For instance, worsteds 
may be fulled but simply to soften the weave. Worsted 
suitings are sometimes slightly napped. A true worsted, 
after it is woven, is washed, tentered, steamed to bring out 
the luster, brushed, and sheared or cropped, sometimes 
sponged, and then pressed. 

Certain kinds of cloths may require other finishing processes 
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than those given here, but enough has been said to give some 
idea of the number of processes wool cloth must go through. 

The machinery required for manufacturing wool is much 
more expensive than that required for cotton. One manu- 
facturer tells us that in a man’s suit that retails for $50 
or $60, not more than 24 or 3 pounds of wool are used. 
So that, even if the wool costs 50¢ or, at the most, 80¢ a 
pound, it is evident that the cost of production and distribu- 
tion largely accounts for the high price of wool fabrics. 

Shoddy. When shoddy is used in wool manufacturing, 
additional processes may be necessary: if the original fabric 
is of poor quality it may have to be carbonized to remove 
any cotton; the cloth must be ground in order to tear the 
fibers apart until they resemble loose wool; usually cotton 
or new wool must be mixed with it. The stock then goes 
through processes similar to those described above. 

Wool fabrics. Some of the cloths mentioned in the follow- 
ing list are quite old-fashioned, but they can be ordinarily 
purchased at yard-goods counters; for old-fashioned fabrics 


are often reintroduced on the market under new names: 


Albatross 
Astrakhan 
Basket cloth 
Beaver cloth 

_ Bedford cord 
Bolivia 

Bouclé 
Brilliantine 
Broadcloth 
Cashmere 
Cassimere 
Challis (wool) 
Cheviot (wool) 
Chinchilla (wool) 
Covert 
Cravenette 
Diagonal worsted 
Doeskin 
Duvetyn 
Kpingle 


Felt 

Flannel 
French flannel 
Frieze 

Fur cloth 
Gabardine (wool) 
Granite cloth 
Grenadine 
Henrietta 
Homespun 
Jersey 

Kersey 
Ladies’ cloth 
Mackinaw 
Melrose 
Melton 
Mohair 
Montagnac 
Nun’s veiling 
Panama 


Poiret twill 
Poplin — rep 
Prunella 

Serge 
Shepherd’s plaid (wool) 
Sicilian 
Silvertone 
Suéde cloth 
Tapestry (wool) 
Thibet 
Tricotine 
Tweed 

Velour 
Venetian 
Viyella flannel 
Whipcord 

Wool batiste 
Wool crépe 
Wool voile 


Zibeline 
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Silk production and manufacture. The Orient (China and 
Japan) raises the most silk, but Italy and France also pro- 
duce excellent qualities, though not in such quantities as 
do China and Japan. Raising silkworms requires the great- 
est possible care in every stage of the culture. In the United 
States, raw silk is almost entirely imported, because it has 
been found impractical to raise the silkworm here economi- 
cally, on account of the cost of labor. 

The four stages in the life of a silkworm. There are four 
stages in the life of a silkworm: the egg, which hatches into 
the worm, the chrysalis or cocoon stage, and the moth. 
Many interesting facts are told about the raising of worms. 

We learn that 30,000 eggs produce about 130 pounds of 
cocoons, and from these about 12 pounds of raw silk may be 
reeled. This shows the vast number of eggs that must be 
hatched to produce the 20,000,000 pounds of raw silk that 
are brought annually to the United States. 

As soon as the worm or caterpillar hatches from its egg, it 
must be given constant and careful attention during the 
several months of its existence. It is so sensitive that noise 
of any kind is likely to result in loss. It feeds persistently, 
chiefly on the leaf of the mulberry, so that the growers must 
keep a constant supply of these trees available. The worm 
grows rapidly, moulting at the end of a month; and this 
happens four times before it is full-grown and ready to make 
its cocoon. 

When ready, it loses its appetite, shrinks in size, and be- 
comes restless. Seeking a place to anchor guy-lines for its 
cocoon, it moves its head from side to side. It has two 
glands, one on each side of its body, each with an opening 
under the mouth, and through these two apertures issues a 
gummy liquid which hardens on exposure to the air, the two 
filaments joining as they appear, to make a very strong 
thread from 500 to 1000 yards long. This the caterpillar 
wraps around its body until it is completely covered, and 
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then it passes into the chrysalis state, becoming — inside of 
its cocoon — an oval cone about an inch long. This process 
takes 18 to 20 days. 

Then, if not interfered with, — that is, if the moth is to 
be allowed to live for egg-laying — it bursts the shell of its 
cocoon, ejecting against the end a strong, alkaline liquid 
that dissolves the silk and enables the moth to force its way 
out and escape. It lives a few days longer, lays its eggs, and 
dies. 

But when the moth escapes, the filament forming the 
cocoon is broken, decreasing the value of the silk. Therefore, 
only as many moths are allowed to escape as are needed to 
produce the required number of eggs. The rest of the co- 
coons are steamed or baked to kill the chrysalis. The co- 
coons are then sorted according to size and fineness of texture. 

Reeling silk. The fiber can then be unreeled. The cocoons 
are soaked in water; the loose outside silk is brushed off and 
used in making spun silk. Each cocoon is brushed with a 
small broom until the loose end of the thread becomes at- 
tached to the broom. The worker then takes hold of the 
loosened filament and unwinds the cocoon. The single fila- 
ment is too fine for use, so several of them are put together 
and reeled on to a bobbin. Great care must be taken in 
reeling to see that an even and regular thread is made. As a 
- rule, one cocoon reels off about three hundred yards in a 
single thread. These threads are reeled into skeins or hanks. 
The reeling is done largely by hand, or by very simple ma- 
chinery run by foot-power. Sometimes, however, it is done 
by power-machinery. The silk is sold either in the egg stage, 
in the cocoon stage, or in the reeled stage. 

Spun silk. Silk waste (called also floss or schappe) is made 
up of loose ends, broken filaments from pierced cocoons, 
and any waste accumulated in reeling. It is carded, and 
spun similarly to cotton. 

Silk throwing. The reeled silk does not have to be spun, but 
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it does have to be twisted and doubled to make it stronger. 
This is called throwing. The reeled silk is in the form of 
a very fine yarn which must be cleaned and made stronger. 
After the yarns are thrown they are stretched so that they 
will be uniform throughout. 

Silk doubling. When the bobbins on which the silk has 
been reeled are full they are taken to another machine, where 
the threads of several bobbins are twisted together to make 
a strong thread. This is called doubling and twisting the 
thread. Many different sizes of thread can be made. If the 
threads are used as they come from the reel, they are called 
“singles.” These are used when very fine, sheer silks are to 
be made. 

The warp yarn in silk, called organzine, is made by twist- 
ing the single (or the yarn that comes from the reel) and then 
combining it with other twisted singles, the number of 
singles depending upon the size of thread desired. 

Organzine is a strong, tightly-twisted and therefore hard- 
finished thread. The filling in silk is called Tram. This is a 
soft-twisted thread made from singles which have not been 
first twisted. It has fewer twists than the organzine and 
makes a softer and more lustrous thread. Yarn for crépe 
is given many more twists to the inch than that for ordinary 
fabrics. Different effects are produced by using the crépe 
yarn in different weaves. A wide variety of yarns can be 
made by using different numbers of singles and twists. 

Removing the gum. First the skeins have to be sorted ac- 
cording to size, color, and quality of fiber. They are then 
placed in piles of about five pounds each; after those piles 
are weighed, they are put into bags and soaked over night 
in tanks of warm soapsuds to soften the natural gum. After 
the gum is removed and the skeins have been straightened 
out and allowed to dry, they are rolled by machinery to 
soften any hard spots. Each skein is then put on a reel and 
wound on to bobbins. 
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Dyeing of silks. After the gum is “‘boiled off,” the yarn is 
sent to be dyed. If the silk is to be weighted, this is done 
usually when the silk is being dyed, or after it has been dyed. 
After dyeing, the skeins are rewound on to bobbins and then 
spooled or braided according to the kind of silk and the use 
for which it is intended. Silk is dyed in the piece as well as 
in the yarn. ; 

Weaving and finishing silk. In weaving silk, the yarns go 
through processes somewhat similar to those already de- 
scribed for weaving cotton and wool. When silk is being 
‘*finished,” it may be given many different treatments de- 
pending on the quality of the yarn and the finish desired. 
Cheap silks are often sized. Sometimes silks are treated so 
that they will give a rustling noise called scroop. This is not 
done so much as it used to be, because stiff silks are not so 
fashionable now as are the soft, clinging kinds. Silks are 
gassed to remove any fuzz on the surface, softened by 
stretching, and rolling, and given a high luster by pressing. 

“The amount of hand-labor that it takes to produce raw 
silk is almost incredible, and the amount of labor required 
after the machine processes begin is no less than for other 
textiles. It has been said that it takes more human labor to 
produce a lady’s silk dress, from the mulberry leaves to the 
finished product ready for wear, than it takes to produce 
_and build a locomotive out of raw ores in the ground. More 
hours are expended, and more people have something to do 
with the work.” 

The reason we can get silk as cheaply as we do is because 
of the low wages that are paid in the countries producing 
silkworms. Although the United States does not raise the 
worms, it imports a great deal of silk in the skein and manu- 
factures it in this country. The United States and China 
are the largest silk-manufacturing countries in the world. 

In the next chapter we shall explain how consumers can 
influence the amount, grade, and price of an article. When 
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they demand cheaper silks, and refuse to buy the excel- 
lent qualities, the manufacturer naturally will cheapen his 
product to meet the demand. He does this by weighting, 
and by using cheaper grades of yarns, mixing with cotton, 
and adding dressing and artificial luster in the finishing 
processes. 

Staple silk fabrics. The weight of a silk very frequently 
depends upon the quality, but as a rule the following are 
considered heavy silks: 


Armure Ottoman Heavy satin 
Bengaline Peau de soie - Heavy taffeta 
Duvetyn de soie Plush Velvet 
Grosgrain Duchesse satin Chiffon velvet 
Moiré Panne velvet 


The lightweight or sheer silks are: 


Chiffon Georgette Mousseline de soie 
Chiffon cloth Maline ' Net 
China Marquisette Silk mull 
Lightweight crépe de chine Silk voile 
Foulard (not sheer, but lightweight) Tulle 
Silk brilliant (silk and cotton) 
Other silks: 

Baronet satin Faille Rajah 

(artificial silk Gros de Londres Satin (light-weight) 

and cotton) Habutai Satin brocade 
Broadcloth (silk) Jersey Satin crépe 
Brocade Louisine Wash satin 
Canton crépe Messaline Shantung 
Silk casement cloth Peau de cygne Sport silk 
Charmeuse Pongee Tub or wash silk 
Crépe charmeuse Silk poplin Surah 
Silk crépe Radium Chiffon taffeta 
Crépe de chine Tricolette 
Crépe meteor Tussah 


Linen production and manufacture. The country that has 
always produced the largest amount of flax is Russia. The 
country that has always produced the highest quality is 
Belgium. Discontinued during the War, flax culture in those 
countries, Belgium chiefly, has been recommenced, and 
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trade resumed, but in the meantime flax is still scarce 
and costly. The fiber has to be extracted from the stalk of 
the flax plant, and this requires so much hand-labor that flax 
is raised for the fiber in those countries only that have cheap 
labor and unusual facilities for removing the fiber from the 
stalk. Ireland, Belgium, and Russia lead in the flax indus- 
try because they have the most important requisites — 
a suitable climate, cheap labor, and natural facilities for 
extracting the fibers. 

The soil in which flax is raised has to be carefully pre- 
pared. The seeds are planted by hand, and when the plants 
sprout they must be carefully weeded. When ready to har- 
vest, the plants are pulled up by hand so that the stalk may 
be kept intact and the fiber not injured. The stalks are then 
tied in bundles and allowed to dry in the field. When they 
are dry, the seeds are pulled off by a process called rippling. 

The retting of flax. The stalks are then ready to have 
the bark rotted off in order to get at the fiber. This is done 
by soaking them in water and allowing them to decay. This 
weakens the bark so that it can be broken and easily taken 
off; this process is called retting. 

One reason why the above-named countries produce dif- 
ferent qualities of flax is because they ret their flax dif- 
ferently. In Belgium the flax is retted in the River Lys, 
m the Courtrai district. There is no other place in the 
world where such satisfactory retting is done. Many other 
countries send their flax to the River Lys to be retted. 
Certain brands of linen retted in the River Lys have the 
words Belgium, Courtrai, or Lys in their trademarks, indi- 
cating that a high-grade flax has been used. The retting as 
it is done in Belgium is called stream-retting. It produces a 
fiber that is noted for its strength and its color. Ireland rets 
in pools, which is also a satisfactory method. Pool-retting 
produces a strong fiber — one which is gray in color. Russia 
rets her flax by spreading it on the ground and allowing it to 
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remain there for from two to four weeks. This method is 
not so good because it rets unevenly. The yarn made from 
flax so retted, although strong, is not fine and beautiful, and 
does not bleach easily. 

Because retting is very disagreeable work, it has been 
almost impossible, in the United States, to find laborers 
who are willing to do it for reasonable wages. Therefore, 
much linen must be imported. 

Breaking, scutching, and hackling. When the flax has been 
retted, it is dried thoroughly, and then run through a ma- 
chine which breaks the bark. This is followed by a cleaning 
process called scutching, which beats out the broken bark or 
pulp, leaving only the fibers. The fibers are next combed. 
This process, called hackling, is usually a hand process, done 
with combs varying in size according as coarseness or fine- 
ness of fiber is desired. The combings, i.e., the short, broken 
tangles that are combed out, are called tow; the long, fine 
fibers are called line. Line is used for the finest table linen, 
laces, and other high-grade linen goods. 

After being combed the linen is spun into yarn. So that 
the yarns may not break, they are spun damp. 

Bleaching. In Chapter VI we learned how bleaching 
affects not only the beauty but also the durability of linen. 
If the bleaching is done out-of-doors it may take several 
weeks and sometimes involves as many as forty-four proc- 
esses. 

Weaving and finishing. The weaving of flax is similar to 
that of other fibers, but is much more difficult because the 
threads break easily. In some countries, especially Russia 
and Ireland, linens are still, to a slight extent, hand-woven. 
Hand-weaving can be detected by irregularities in the cloth. 
Linen is sized and pressed as cotton is, but if it is good qual- 
ity, little sizing is needed. Linen is usually beetled in order to 
flatten the yarns and increase the leathery feel. Sometimes 
linen is further treated by a special secret process that is said 
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to make it non-crushable. It is finally pressed, inspected, 
measured, folded, and wrapped. 

Because of the high cost of linen, cotton fabrics, and in 
some cases even silk, have gradually taken its place. It is 
still much desired for table use, towels, and handkerchiefs, 
but is not bought so largely as it once was for dress ma- 
terials. 

Staple linen fabrics: 


Art linen Diaper Lawn 
Bird’s-eye Dress linen Fheasant’s-eye 
Butcher’s linen Drilling Russian crash 
Cambric Fish-eye Sheeting 
Canvas Handkerchief linen Suiting 
Crash Holland linen Toweling 
Damask (Brown Holland) Tracing cloth 
Huckaback 


Conclusion — Production costs. This brief summary 
shows why the cost of raw material has so little to do with 
the price of cloth, as compared with the cost of production 
and distribution. It indicates the great number of machines 
needed in making cloth, and their marvelous intricacy. 
In operation they seem to be almost human, so accurately 
does each automatic part do its work. They have been in- 
vented and made at great cost of time, labor, and money, 
and hence are very expensive. But if a manufacturer keeps 
* up-to-date and equips his factory with the most modern 
machinery, it practically always decreases the unit cost of 
production, whereas if he sticks to old methods his unit 
cost usually rises, because less work is done per man and 
more men must be employed. 

Overhead expenses. Considering the amount of money 
invested in expensive machinery in textile mills, it is easy to 
see how the manufacturer is affected if demand for the goods 
which he is producing falls off. And in view of all the 
processes that must either be done by hand or, if by ma- 
chine, superintended by a man or woman, it is evident that 
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increased wages throughout a factory must necessarily 
increase the cost of production. 

Each person handling the finished product should secure 
a price in excess of the cost of production, in order to stay in 
business. This means that the manufacturer should get 
enough for this finished product to make his investment pay, 
otherwise he would better invest his money in other ways; 
the converter or jobber must not only make a profit but also 
enough to insure him against possible loss from unsold mer- 
chandise; the retailer must make enough surplus to pay for 
his overhead expenses and yield a profit on his investment. 
Overhead expenses include salaries, depreciation of building 
and equipment (wear and tear), and the cost of maintaining 
such departments as the delivery, credit, telephone, C.O.D., 
and elevators. 

Having seen how many people are employed in producing 
textile fabrics, one can understand what serious labor con- 
ditions arise if factories are shut down and all or even part 
of the people employed in them are laid off. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Explain the meaning of the term “cost of production.” 

2. Why is cotton the cheapest fabric made? 

3. Why would you expect to pay more for an Irish linen tablecloth than 
for one from Russia? 

4. What is the difference between a worsted and a woolen? 

5. How does reeled silk differ from spun? Give the advantages of each. 

6. Name five mercerized materials; five worsteds; three woolens. 

7. Explain why a wool suit costs so much, when not more than three 
pounds of wool are used in making the goods for it. 

8. Explain why an unweighted or pure-dye silk costs more than one 
that has been weighted. 

9. What are the advantages of a mercerized material? 

10. What is meant by overhead expenses? 


ASSIGNMENT 
For further elucidation of manufacturing processes look at the pictures 
in the following books: 
Wooiman and McGowan: Tecztiles. 
Watson: Textiles. 
Watton: The Story of Textiles. 


« 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Below isa list of topics that show how many branches the textile industry 

has. Try to read at least four of these references before the term is over. 

1. The Importance of Textiles to Society as a Whole. 

Apams: Description of Industry, chapter 1, sections 7, 8, 9. 
2. How Textiles are Marketed. 
Nystrom: Teztiles, chapters v, XI. 
Apams: Description of Industry, chapter vit. 
F. R. Crow: Introduction to the Study of Commerce, chapter VL 
pages 106-11. 

3. The Importance of Textiles in the Commerce of the World. 

Crow: Introduction to the Study of Commerce, chapter v. 
Nystrom: chapters vu, XIv. 

4. Look up a map of the world. Find Russia, Egypt, China, Japan, 
London, New England, Texas, Savannah, New York, Wyoming. 
Trace the route that cotton would take on being sent from Alabama 
to London; silk from Japan to Paterson, New Jersey; flax from Bel- 
gium to New York; wool from Wyoming to Lowell, Massachusetts. 

Nystrom: Textiles, chapters vit and xty. 

5. How has the development of the textile industry influenced or af- 
fected civilization? 

6. Current Opinion, August, 1922, “An Electric Picker to Revolution- 
ize the Cotton Industry.” 


ASSIGNMENT FOR THE FOLLOWING CHAPTER 


If there is a textbook on Economics in the High-School Library look up 
in the index the following words, and read the references given: Compe- 
tition, Price, Supply and Demand, Monopoly. If there is no textbook, look 
these terms up in any elementary work on Economics or in an encyclopedia. 


CHAPTER VIII 


REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES IN PRICE—SUPPLY 
AND DEMAND 


In the foregoing chapter we discussed one of the dominant 
factors which account for differences in the prices of textiles. 
We must now consider the great economic law of supply 
and demand. An adequate explanation of the whole network 
of economic laws governing price would be too involved for 
the average young student. But as consumers, we ought all 
to have at least some superficial idea of how prices are fixed, 
for the way we act has a direct influence on them. When- 
ever we buy an article we are adding to the demand for that 
article, and we should know how this demand affects price. 

When a man organizes a business, he naturally does it for 
the sake of making money. In order to make money he 
must produce goods that the public will buy. Sometimes 
he has to guess what the public will want. If he guesses 
correctly, he sells his goods, and makes a profit. If he does 
not guess right, and the goods are not sold at a profit, he 
either has to go out of business or else start to make some 
thing that will sell. Moreover, he must not only guess what 
the public will buy, but also how much it will buy. He must 
therefore find out, in some way, how much he can ask for 
the article in order to sell it; and how much it must continue 
to sell for in order to make it worth while for him to continue 
manufacturing it. Finally, he must make sufficient profit to 
protect him in case he guesses incorrectly and his goods do 
not sell. 

The degree of importance of the want satisfied by any 
commodity seems to have no influence on its market price. 
A very useful and necessary article may cost very little, 
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while a comparatively useless article may be quite expensive, 
because competition is keen in staple commodities tending 
to force prices to a lower level. There is little competition in 
less useful articles. 

One economist tells us that ‘‘an analysis of the action of 
sellers shows that they invariably act on the principle of 
getting as good a price as they can from the consumer. How 
much then can the seller get? He can get just what the con- 
sumer will give for the article, and the consumer will pay 
just as much, having regard to his income, as he thinks the 
thing is worth to him.” So the price which the producer 
can get for an article depends on the satisfaction which the 
consumer thinks he will receive from possessing it. 

The purpose of advertising. Vast sums of money are 
expended on advertising every year, and large numbers of 
people are employed to write and illustrate advertising 
matter — and the whole aim of advertising is to influence 
favorably consumers’ opinions, to create a demand for arti- 
cles by attractively describing or illustrating those which 
are either on the market, or about to be put on the market. 

Competition, supply and demand, and monopoly. In order 
to understand how prices are set, the following terms must be 
understood: competition, supply and demand, and monopoly. 

Competition — the effort made by rival business houses 
- to get the public’s business, by offering more advantageous 
terms. One store may be selling sheeting at 23 cents. In 
order to attract trade, another store may sell the same sheet- 
ing at 21 cents. Then, if the first store wants to keep its 
trade, it will have to reduce its 23-cent sheeting to 21 cents or 
less. This effort to get trade by offering goods at less money 
or by giving better values for the same money is called 
competition. Competition works for the good of the public 
because it prevents inflation of price. 

Supply and demand. Supply means the amount of any 
article that will be offered for sale. Demand means the 
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amount of any article that is wanted or that will actually 
be sold. There may be 50,000 yards of madras in a city; 
this would be called the swpply. But perhaps customers 
would buy only 20,000 yards; this amount would be the 
demand. In this case the swpply of madras would be greater 
than the demand for it. To make the demand come up to 
the supply, the retailer might stimulate business by reduc- 
ing the price as low as necessary in order to dispose of the 
goods, even taking losses to do so. 

Monopoly — a condition where the producer is not held 
down by competition, but has the exclusive right, or power, 
or privilege, of engaging in a particular business, or making 
or marketing a certain product, with the result that he has 
absolute possession or control of that business. Suppose that 
a man invents a certain machine which enables him to pro- 
duce a new effect, different from any produced by existing 
machines; he gets his machine patented, and thus obtains 
the sole right of producing and selling that particular prod- 
uct. In other words, he has the monopoly on that product, 
and he can charge for that product whatever the traffic will 
bear. 

How wholesale price is fixed. When an article is put on 
the market, the seller puts on it a price which he thinks he 
can get for it. This must be high enough to pay him for 
making the goods, and to yield him a profit besides, and low 
enough to meet competition, unless the article is monopo- 
lized. If the article sells, and if the demand for it exceeds the 
supply, he can raise his price, knowing that it has become 
harder to get, and that the public wants it enough to pay 
more for it. If, however, there is not much demand for it at 
that price, the seller will have to lower its price, in order to 
get rid of it. So we arrive at the general statement that if 
the supply is greater than the demand, the price goes down. 
On the other hand, if the demand for the article is greater 
than the supply, the price goes up. 
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Increasing supply. But several other factors also enter in 
to affect price. If other firms see that a manufacturer is 
making an article and getting big profits from it, they, too, 
will go into that line of business. This means that more of 
that article will be produced, and the supply will then be- 
come larger, whereupon the price will have to be lowered. 
Further, because of competition, the different firms may 
offer their supplies of that article cheaper in order to get 
the trade. Then, when competition has forced the prices of 
the article down to less than it costs to produce, some of the 
firms will stop making it because there is not enough profit 
in it. This means that after a while the supply is consider- 
ably lessened. If the demand for it keeps up, the price will 
rise, and continue to rise as long as the demand exceeds the 
supply. In this way, competition tends to equalize supply 
and demand. 

Why producers have to advertise. Competition exists 
also between unlike articles. Suppose we are going to buy 
material — say shirting. We shall find that the different 
stores put about the same prices on the same grades. It is 
easy to understand this: competition has made it necessary 
for them to ask about the same in order to get trade. But 
we also know that when we go to buy goods, there is a de- 
bate in our minds as to the kind to choose; in the case of 
shirting, the choice lies often between several kinds of ma- 
terials. 

But there may be a debate in our minds as to whether it 
would be better not to buy shirting at all, but an entirely 
different article, such as a dress, or a suit. The merchant 
meets such a question by appealing to us — through ad- 
vertising — in favor of a wide range of unlike articles, try- 
ing to convince us of the superiority of all of his wares over 
all the wares in another store, persuading us that whichever 
article we decide on, we can buy it nowhere else to so great 
an advantage as in his store. 
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The effect of monopoly on prices. When a certain article 
is made by a trust, or when one firm has the exclusive right 
to make it, the law of supply and demand does not hold. 
When a firm has a monopoly on an article through either 
patents, copyright, secret processes, or sufficient capital to 
control the manufacture of it, competition no longer regu- 
lates the price. Instead, this firm can settle the price of the 
article, and it allows no one to manufacture a similar article 
to sell at lower prices. In such a case, the firm decides just 
how many people it wants to sell to, and sets the price ac- 
cordingly. For instance, it may sell the article for $2.50, 
and have a few purchasers; or it may set the price at $2.00, 
and get twice as many to buy; or it may mark it at $1.50, 
and have three or four times as many purchasers. But the 
firm may decide that the profit on it, when sold at $1.50, 
would be cut so low that, even if it is sold to more people, the 
total business would not be so profitable as with fewer cus- 
tomers and bigger profit; so its price may be kept high, and 
the firm satisfied with fewer sales. 

It sometimes happens, too, that although the demand is 
both great and constant, the supply never equals or exceeds 
it. In some cases this is because an increased production of 
the commodity could be obtained only at an increased cost 
for each article. The producer may find it more profitable to 
limit the production and keep the price down. 

The consumer’s responsibility in relation to price. And 
what has all this to do with us, as consumers? Just this, that 
producers manufacture just what we will buy. If new things 
are demanded, and there are constant changes in style, we 
have to expect to pay high prices; for new things must al- 
ways be expensive until the market has been tried out. If 
there is a rush for anything, we may expect an immediate 
rise in its price until the supply equals that demand. When 
the demand falls off, its price is lowered until the demand 
equals the supply. Consumers can always lower prices by 
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ceasing to buy goods — and they can always raise prices by 
following fads and styles, and by demanding the colors 
or styles that every one else is asking for. When a certain 
shade of gray becomes suddenly the rage, customers find 
that at first they have to pay more for material in that shade 
than for exactly the same kind and quality of material in a 
brown, or green, or any color that is not being used so ex- 
tensively. 

Then, as soon as prices are forced down by competition, 
and other firms have put out similar goods so that the popu- 
lar color or material is found on every bargain table, pro- 
ducers try to have new styles introduced, so as to start a 
demand for fresh goods. Thus, new colors, new fabrics, new 
styles, are put out every season, and the customer who 
would “rather be dead than out of style” must pay for it! 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Suppose a manufacturer has just put out 75,000 yards of a satin crépe 
mzterial to sell at $3.50 a yard. New York and other style centers 
take it up as the leading fabric of the season. Explain how the 
price will be affected. 

2. In the fall of 1920, Canton crépe was put on the market and was in 
demand as one of the leading fabrics. Explain why in September of 
1921 it retailed at from $5 to $6 a yard and in the summer of 1922 
could be purchased as low as $2.50. 

3. Why do dresses and coats cost so much more in the beginning of the 
season than at the end of the season? 

4. Why don’t we have sudden rise and fall in the price of bread? 

. Why is a producer justified in charging more for a novelty material 

that is the “‘rage” than for staple materials? 

. Give ten examples of products that are being advertised in order to 

create a demand for them. 

7. What can consumers do to reduce prices? Has this ever been done 
within your memory? 

8. Find out what article used in your home is made by a company that 
has a monopoly on it. 

9. Give as many examples as you can of the way a store tries to induce 
people to buy. 


or 


a 
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ASSIGNMENT 


Read: Nystrom, Teztiles, chapter v1. 
DeELanp, Imagination in Business. 
Scort, The Psychology of Advertising. ; 
(These books need not be carefully read, but the student should be fa- 
miliar with them, so as to get an idea of the problem of an Advertising 
Department.) 


CHAPTER IX 
BEAUTY, SUITABILITY, AND BECOMINGNESS 


TureE of the most important values we as consumers have 
to consider in judging textiles are beauty, suitability, and be- 
comingness. No matter what textile fabric we buy, whether 
a hat, blouse, suit, or curtains, one value that is always — 
or should always be — uppermost in our minds, is that 
of suitability or appropriateness for the use to which we 
want to put our purchase, and (in the case of wearing ap- 
parel) whether or not it is becoming. 

Beauty is often dependent upon suitability, and while 
some things are beautiful in themselves, the beauty of 
clothing is often dependent on its suitability. True beauty 
gives satisfaction not only to the eye but also to the intellect 
and the emotions. No values are harder to explain or require 
more background and training than those of suitability, 
beauty, and becomingness. Since these are dependent on de- 
sign and color most largely, every consumer should have a 
foundation of the principles underlying design and color in 
order to judge these three values. 

How to judge suitability and beauty. The ability to know 
what is and what zs not suitable, and to appreciate beauty, 
depends usually upon the training one has had. We fre- 
quently hear it said that a person dresses in good taste or in 
poor taste, or that he has his home furnished in good or poor 
taste. Now just what is meant by good taste? It is the 
ability to recognize and to select those articles which are 
beautiful, pleasing to the trained eye, refined, and in good 
usage. These qualities are produced largely by the proper 
use of color and design. Therefore, we shall be better able 
to know what is in good taste, or what is suitable and be- 
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coming when we understand some fundamental principles 
of color and design. No one would think of undertaking the 
study of music without an orderly plan, first learning the 
theoretical facts before beginning to try to compose. So, in 
order to appreciate color and design we must first learn the 
fundamental principles concerning it. It is true that in 
order to have a true appreciation of color and design we 
must have the “feeling” for it. Some say that this feeling 
cannot be acquired, that we must be born with it, but this 
has been proved to be untrue; we can acquire it if we are 
willing to take the time and trouble required to study the 
theory and try to put into practice the facts we learn. Sen- 
sitiveness to color and line — the real ‘‘feeling’” — can be 
developed through constant study and observation. 

The purpose of this chapter is, then, (1) to show how ob- 
jects can be made more beautiful and suitable by the proper 
use of color and design (not to make artists or designers by 
this brief summary of principle); (2) to give general direc- 
tions on the use of color and line in clothing and _ in house- 
furnishings, because specific directions cannot be given with- 
out actually experimenting with the person to be dressed 
or the room to be furnished. Preliminary theories and facts 
have to be studied because they are a means to an end, pro- 
viding a background, or framework, with which to start. 
After we have the principles then we can begin to analyze 
our own problems and see how we can apply the principles 
we have learned. 

When we perceive an object, our eyes instinctively glance 
over it and we have a feeling of either satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction. We may not always be conscious of this, but if 
the sensation is very enjoyable, or very displeasing, we be- 
come conscious of it. Sometimes our sensibilities need to 
be trained if we wish to enjoy the more subtle forms of 
beauty, but even to the untrained some effects in design are 
more satisfying than others. The word design is used here 
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to mean the disposition or putting together of lines, masses, 
and colors. 

The principle of design. What is there in a design that 
makes it satisfying, harmonious, or pleasing to the trained 
eye? A design is harmonious or pleasing where fine relations 
of lines, masses, and colors have been created. 

Orderliness or unity. A design, whether it be a dress, a bit 
of embroidery, or a piece of furniture, must give the im- 
pression of orderliness, as if it had been achieved by the 
working out of a conscious plan, every part contributing to 
the whole. 


Fie. 19. A — Unretatep Linss. B, C, D, E — Desians 
SHOWING USE OF RELATED LINES 


Proportion or good spacing. Whenever two or three lines 
or colors are put together, we have created certain propor- 
tions or relationships which are either pleasing or displeas- 
ing. The arrangement of lines or masses in suitable or fine 
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relations is called proportion or good spacing. This is the 
most important principle in design because by arranging 
spaces in good proportion our interest is held and the com- 
- monplace and uninteresting is avoided. Space or mass rela- 
tions are good when they are difficult for the eye to detect. 
When spaces are equal, the eye grasps the relation readily 
and this makes for monotony. Thus the relation of 3:8 is 


(e 18) 
G H 
Fig. 20. DETERMINE WHICH OF THESE SPACE-DIvIsIONS 
ARE Most PLEASING 


more pleasing than 4:8. This may be illustrated by com- 
paring a long-waisted dress, where the lengths of waist and 
skirt are equal, with one where the proportion is not so 
easily detected; or a hat-band that is exactly half the height 
of the crown with one that is perhaps not quite one third the 
height of the crown; or a piece of furniture where the front 


Fia. 21. Wuicu oF THESE SPACE-Drvisions 18s Most Pimasrne ? 


is divided into two equal parts and one where the division is 
not into two equal parts. If the spaces differ in area too 
greatly, this effect also is displeasing, because the difference 
is readily grasped by the eye and the parts seem unbalanced. 
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Balance or symmetry. We have said that one of the es- 
sentials of a good design is that it must produce a feeling of 
order. In judging a design we want to feel that the various 
parts are balanced, so that they give a feeling of equilibrium; 
one part does not seem to weigh down or overbalance an- 
other part. Lack of balance is often seen in hats where one 
side is completely overweighted by heavy trimmings; in 
waists which have a wide frill only on one side; in a color 
which seems so heavy as to overbalance the personality of 
the wearer. A design may be balanced in one of two ways: 
by equal balance or unequal balance. 


Equal OR SYMMETRICAL UnEQUAL OR ASYMMETRICAL 
BALANCE BALANCE 


Fie. 22 


When both sides of a design are exactly alike, so that if a 
straight line is drawn through the center of it, both sides are 
similar, it is called equal balance, or symmetrical balance. 

Symmetrical balance produces dignified, formal, complete, 
and simple effects. It is the easiest way in which to achieve 
balance in designing costumes, decorations, furniture, and 
in arranging stock or in the placing of furniture in a room. 

Unequal or asymmetrical balance is obtained when simi- 
lar areas are not used, and yet the design is so arranged that 
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it gives a feeling of stability and balance. One side does not 
overweigh the other, but the two are not exactly alike. The 
principle of indirect balance is most easily explained by 
comparing it to a seesaw: if two people of equal weight see- 
saw, they sit at equal distances from the middle of the board; 
but if the two people are unequal in weight, the heavier one 
sits nearer the middle of the board, and the lighter at the 
end of his half of the board, thus stabilizing the two weights. 
In millinery you may see indirect balances where the spot of 
trimming on one side is balanced by the sweep of the brim 
on the other; in dresses, where a strip of embroidery or a 
ribbon on one side is balanced by soft drapery on the other. 
Indirect balance is much more difficult to work out, but its 
effect is even more pleasing than the symmetrical, because 
it is more subtle, less formal, and more interesting. 

Variety or contrast. An object is more likely to be beau- 
tiful if there are some elements of difference or variety pres- 
ent. But the whole must produce the effect of orderliness 
and unity because diversity or variety that does not arouse 
the feeling of unity is disquieting and confusing. Any de- 
sign that has variety of line, or color, or both, is more in- 
teresting, and less commonplace and monotonous, than one 
without variety. 

In order to obtain pleasing contrast and variety and bal- 
ance, other principles must be considered as well as balance. 
They are opposition, transition, subordination, rhythm, and 
repetition. 

Lines or masses as such do not necessarily make a design, 
but when they are placed in certain relations showing a 
conscious effort to work out a plan they make a design. 
When a horizontal line is made to meet a vertical line 
the principle of opposition has been employed, producing 
a simple and severe effect, often giving an impression of 
abruptness. 

When this has been modulated or toned down by a line of 
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transition that seems to soften the effect and make it seem 
less abrupt and more finished or complete, the principle of 
transition has been used. 

It is through the principle of subordination that unity in 
a design is produced by the proper relation or disposition 
of its parts. This principle has been employed successfully 
when the design has variety, but at the same time seems uni- 
fied because the lines, masses, or colors have been so ar- 
ranged that certain parts are accented by making them 
dominant and other parts subordinate, thus leading the eye 
to a center of interest. (See Fig. 23.) Every part does not 
attract equal attention. 

Repetition and rhythm. Lines may be repeated without 
being interesting or artistic; for example, a row of lines such 
as | | | | | | | hasno interest. However, when 
the nature or the arrangement of the lines carries the eye on, 
it becomes more interesting, as // // // // or // /// // ///. 
The latter are more interesting in that they seem to make a 
pattern which carries the eye on because of the recurrence 
of a unit or motif. This regular recurrence, called rhythm, 
tends to arouse a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. 

Rhythm in music or 
dancing is easy to un- 
derstand. Most of us 
instinctively keep time 
when we hear a band 
play; we respond to re- 
Fig. 23. A — Interest cENTERED W One CUrTing beats. One ar- 


Pornt. B — Two Ports or Inrerest— tist says that rhythm 
NO SUBORDINATION 


in art is repetition 
which brings order without monotony to the elements of a 
design. This regular repetition enables the eye to find a 
way through the details of a pattern. If we have groups of 
three tucks across a waist we have rhythm, and if these 
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groups are repeated perhaps on the cuffs or collar or skirt, the 
effect is also rhythmic and pleasing. A pattern of em- 
broidery developed on the front of a waist and consistently 
carried on to the cuffs or the girdle or perhaps the panel 
of the skirt is rhythmic provided it does not look “‘ spotty.” 
Lines of a dress which seem to flow into each other are said 
to be rhythmic. If the lines of decoration follow the lines 
of construction, carrying the eye to a center of interest, the 
principle of rhythm has been successfully employed. 

Fitness to purpose. No design is considered artistic if it is 
inconsistent for the use to which it is to be put. Thus a rose, 
beautiful in itself, is not appropriate for a scarf, if it is to be 
covered with heavy books. Color, material, or texture, line 
and pattern all affect fitness to purpose as we shall see later. 

Naturalistic and conventional patterns. Often a decora- 
tion is put on an object simply for the sake of ornamenta- 
tion. We find such decoration on many fabrics, laces, rugs, 
vases, china, etc. This decoration is frequently referred to 
as pattern, design, or motif. It, too, must conform to the 
principles given above, having unity, proportion, balance, 
variety, rhythm, and fitness to purpose. 

As we have stated above, in order to be really beautiful 
any decoration must be consistent (a) with the material on 
which it is to be used, (b) with the shape of the article, and 
(c) with the use to which it is to be put. Artists get most of 
their inspirations for designs or motifs from Nature. A 
design is said to be naturalistic when the motif or unit 
making up the design is copied as exactly as possible from 
Nature. The design is said to be conventional when the 
motif or unit of the design follows accepted principles, being 
modified to suit a particular material or space. If a person 
embroiders a wild rose on a table cover and tries to make it 
look “real,” it is a naturalistic design. If one simpfy adapts 
the general form of the flower or one part of it as a unit for 
a border, it is a conventional design. 
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Conventional designs are more artistic chan naturalistic 
ones because they are adapted to the space to be filled and to 
the texture, and also because it is inconsistent to have flowers 
or animals that seem real on table covers, wall-papers, fab- 
rics, rugs, ete. 


‘Fig. 24. NATURALISTIC Fic. 25. ConvENTIONAL 
FLowrr Desicn FLower Designs 


We now have considered the elements that we must look 
for in studying design. 

First we want to consider the proportions or space rela- 
tions of the design. Do they produce a feeling of satisfac- 
tion as we observe them? Then we want to see what line 
composition has been employed and if the result is pleasing. 
Has the principle of subordination been successfully handled 
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so that a center of interest has been created? Is the design 
interesting or commonplace and why? 

Does the design as a whole seem so complete and satisfy- 
ing that you would not have a line changed? If after having 
carefully considered the design you find you would not care 
to change a line, to add or take away a single element, you 
may be sure that it is good. 

The principles of color. Look about and see the important 
part that color plays in life. Count the different colors you 
can see from where you are sitting. Think how uninterest- 
ing objects would be without color. Few people realize how 
much color there is about them. They see it, wear it, handle 
it, and live with it constantly, yet seldom think about it. 
While they can exist fairly happily without any particular 
knowledge of color, their lives are greatly enriched by an 
appreciation of it and by a knowledge of how to use it so as 
to get the best effects. This is particularly necessary in the 
buying of clothing and home-furnishings. We might say 
(to quote an art teacher) that “‘colors really speak a language 
because different colors have such different effects upon us.” 
It has been proved by physicians and psychologists that 
color has a very definite effect upon our emotions, and from 
a psychological point of view the proper selection of colors 
for articles with which we have to live is important. Differ- 
ent sensations are produced by the effects that the different 
colors have upon the optic nerve (the nerve of sight). This is 
especially true in the case of people of very fine sensibilities. 

Colors impress people differently, but it is interesting to 
know that one man! in analyzing how colors affected him, 
has made the following generalizations: 

Scarlet — arresting, gay, the blare of trumpets. 

Red or crimson — passion, stimulation. 

Orange-yellow or yellow-orange — glowing quality, flame, hospi- 

tality. 


1 Luckiesh: The Language of Color. 
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Deep orange — the heat of flame, exciting, almost to a sense of 

suffocation, almost as passionate as red. 

Yellow — gay, light, clarifying, happy, joyous. 

Yellow-green — cheerful, smiling. (This color, however, is de- 

cidedly irritating to some people.) 

Green — peaceful, neither sad nor cheerful, cool, restful, re- 

strained. 

Blue — sedate, sober, quiet, calm, cool, tranquil, formal. 

Green-blue — stimulating. 

Violet — subduing, serious, quiet, suggesting mysticism. 

Purple (red-violet) — regal, pompous, stately. 

White — purity, virginity. 

Black — mourning without hope, dignity. 

These colors may not necessarily affect you in the same 
way, but try testing yourself to see what effects colors pro- 
duce on you. Though, as has been said, colors affect people 
differently, the following generalizations hold true for the 
majority: 

(1) Any brilliant color is stimulating, and for this reason 
we soon tire of it. Brilliant reds and orange are more 
stimulating and also more irritating than any of the 
other colors. 

(2) Some colors, from their very nature, seem to be warm, 
others cold. Red, yellow and orange are called warm 
colors; blue, green and violet cold colors. The more 
brilliant a color, the warmer it is. 

(3) Some colors, usually the warm ones, seem to thrust 
themselves upon you and to come forward to meet 
you; for this reason, these are called advancing. They 
are conspicuous and arresting, and they carry. The 
cool, or dark, neutral colors are called retiring be- 
cause they seem to recede, or retire. 

Of what value are these principles and why have they 
been included here? In planning clothing or house- 
furnishings, it is necessary to remember that when we 
as consumers use colors, we produce definite effects. Vari- 
ous persons, being asked about the effects of certain color 
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combinations on them, used the following expressions: 
stimulating, lively, somber, gorgeous, arresting, neutral, 
light and airy, quaint, restful, virile, beautiful, dramatic, 
pretty, dainty, rich, pompous, strong, characterful, dis- 
turbing, distinctive, stunning, gay, joyous, cheerful, bril- 
liant, dignified. 

The first thing to do, then, in beginning a study of color 
is to observe what effects colors have on you. Learn to 
analyze why certain combinations produce certain effects. 
For example, when you see a store window, or a dress, or a 
picture, or a room, say to yourself: ““What effect has that 
color scheme on me?’’—then: “ What is it about these 
colors that produces that effect?” 

The following directions and theories are given because 
they will help in such analysis. In studying them, note 
that: 

(1) As has been said, colors are used for the sake of pro- 
ducing effects. So when you see colors, you must 
learn to feel the effects they produce, and to form 
judgments or opinions about them. 

(2) Only the most simple and fundamental points are 
given here, and these purely as guides. When state- 
ments are made about colors that can be used in com- 
bination, it is understood that this holds only if the 
right amounts and kinds are combined. An artist can 
put colors together boldly, and get wonderful results, 
because he feels whether his combinations are pleasing 
or displeasing. But other people must obey rules 
until their “feel” for color is developed. 

Color has three properties. In order to talk intelligently 
about color we must recegnize that it has three properties, 
or, as we might say, it can be measured or analyzed in three 
ways: 

1. Hue. The first property we should consider in a color 

is the quality that distinguishes it from other colors. 
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To this color, called hue, or tone, is given a specific 
name, as red, yellow, blue, etc. (In the following dis- 
cussion hue and tone are used interchangeably.) 

2. Value. Next, we should consider the luminosity of a 
color, that is, whether it is light or dark. The amount 
of light or dark in it is called its value. If it is dark, we 
say it is ow in value. If it is light, we say it is high in 
value. 

8. Chroma or intensity. Finally, we should notice the 
strength or purity of the color; i.e., whether it is 
intense (very bright), or swbdued (grayed). If it is 
just as brilliant as it can possibly be, we say it is 
saturated, or strong. If it is very subdued or grayed, 
we say it is weak, dull, or low in intensity. 

To determine the name of a color. It may seem to be 
fairly easy to name a color, but it is not always so easy if one 
wants to speak accurately. When we discuss putting colors 
together, we must have clearly in mind the exact color we 
mean in each case and call it by its exact name. In matching 
clothing and in furnishing rooms, we have to know more 
than the popular name of a color. 

We may have a very definite idea as to what we mean by 
a French blue, but if we go into a store to buy something 
that is French blue, every person who serves us will prob- 

‘ably have a different idea. This is true also of almost any 
other color that can be mentioned — coral, salmon, flame, 
henna, mist, mahogany, ete. 

While popular color names are picturesque and are in- 
teresting to know, it is of much more importance to the 
consumer to be able to analyze the tone of any color thus 
referred to, and to determine just what its hue is. 

The five standard colors. It is generally accepted that 
every color has its origin in one or more of five standard 
colors. These are red, yellow, green, blue, violet (or purple). 
In their most saturated (pure) forms these are called the 
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standard colors because they are used to-measure other 
colors by. 

Color is dependent on light. In the dark it is impossible 
to distinguish colors —‘‘all cats are gray at night.” In 
order to find the colors which make up the light of one of the 
sun’s rays, let a sun-ray pass through a prism. In this pas- 
sage — owing to the three-sided shape of the prism — the 
ray 1s broken into its color-parts, and as they issue on the 
far side they cast a six-color band on the wall. This band of 
color, called the sun’s “‘spectrum,” is made up of the same 
colors that we see in the rainbow — red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet; indeed, the rainbow is only the color- 
band, or spectrum, formed when the sunlight passes through 
raindrops. In this band we notice that red gradually 
shades into orange, orange into yellow, yellow into green, 
green into blue, and blue into violet. White is the presence 
of all colors, black the absence of all colors. 

Spectrum circle. In order to study colors more easily, the 
colors red, yellow, green, blue, and violet are often arranged 
in a circle. This is called the Spectrum Circle. 

The colors that come between the standard colors are 
called intermediate hues, for example, green tinged with 
blue is called blue-green, green tinged with yellow is called 
yellow-green, etc. So blue-green, green-blue, yellow-green, 
red-yellow (or orange-yellow), etc., are intermediate colors. 

Color families. The standard colors and intermediate 
hues are said to form five families of color. In the Green 
Family there is standard green (green in its purest form); 
yellow-green, and blue-green. In the Blue Family we have 
standard blue, violet-blue and green-blue. The family name 
is always mentioned last and indicates the predominant 
tone of the color. The difference between green-blue and 
blue-green is that in the former there is more blue than green, 
and in the latter there is more green than blue. 

The Red Family — Standard red, violet-red, yellow-red. 
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The Yellow Family — Standard yellow, red-yellow, green- 
yellow. 

The Violet Family — Standard violet, red-violet, blue- 
violet. 

By studying color families one is better able to analyze 
colors and determine their proper names; so when analyzing 
a color, such as red, determine whether it is a standard red, 
or whether violet, or yellow, has been added to it. 

How to learn to judge color values. The best way to learn 
to judge color values is to draw with crayons a series of 
nine blocks, grading them from white to black, the first 
being pure white and the ninth dead black. Step five would 
be medium gray or middle value. Fix these steps in your 
mind, and then, when analyzing any color, determine about 
where it would come in these nine steps. Is it nearer middle 
value? or white? or black? 

To indicate the value of a color, i.e., the amount of light 
in it, we use the words tints and shades. A tint is a tone that 
is high in value — nearer white than black. A shade is a 
tone that is low in value — nearer black than white. 

Test your own ability by judging the value of the eclors 
in the objects about you. 

How to judge intensity. Sometimes people have difficulty 
in distinguishing value from intensity (or chroma). Remem- 
- ber that intensity indicates the saturation, strength, purity, or 
brilliancy of the color; value, the amount of light in it. The 
standard is the strongest or most intense tone of any color. 
To judge the intensity of a color compare its brilliancy with 
the strongest tone of that family. For example, if you are 
trying to determine the intensity of yellow, think of standard 
yellow and decide whether the color is as saturated, or pure, 
or strong as standard yellow, or is weaker. 

In order to combine colors effectively we must first learn 
to analyze them. By “analyzing a color” is meant deter- 
mining first its name (hue or tone); then, its value, whether 
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it is high or low; then, its saturation (its chroma or inten- 
sity). 

Neutral colors. Any color that has been greatly subdued 
is often said to be neutralized or grayed. Black and white 
are neutral colors, because they do not have any definite 
color tone, although both of these may vary, some whites 
having more blue or yellow or red than others, ete. Thus it 
is not always an easy matter to match whites, blacks, and 
grays. 

The effect of colors upon each other. Put a piece of red 
on white paper and look at it steadily for several minutes. 
In three or four minutes, or less, you will see around the 
edge of the red a rim of blue-green. If you remove the red 
and then look at the spot where it was, you will see blue- 
green. Red and blue-green are called complementary colors. 
Complementary colors when mixed produce either gray or 
white. Every color has its complement — the color which 
balances it. When we look at red and see blue-green reflected 
at the edges, we may know what is meant when it is said 
that a color reflects its complement. 

Repeat the above experiment with all the different colors, 
in order to find their complements. It will be found that 
standard blue reflects red-yellow; violet reflects green- 
yellow; yellow reflects violet-blue; and green reflects red- 
purple or red-violet. 

When two complementary colors are put next to each 
other, each seems to gain in strength and to enhance the 
other. They stimulate the eye because they are so different. 
But if they are mixed together, as one mixes paints of two 
different colors, they neutralize each other, making gray. 
If the complementary colors are carefully studied it will be 
found that the complement supplies what is needed to bal- 
ance the other in hue, value, and chroma; a light, intense 
red balances or complements a darker, more subdued blue- 
green. Another fact in connection with complementary 
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colors, which should be remembered in placing colors to- 
gether, is that when blue and green are put together, the 
yellow in the green is brought ‘out, and the purple in the 
blue; when violet and red are put next to each other, the 
red takes on an orange or yellow tinge and the violet takes 
on blue. 

The fact that colors reflect their complements is impor- 
tant to consider in determining what is becoming in wearing 
apparel; it explains why large quantities of violet, orange, 
yellow, and red are so often unbecoming to people with pale, 
sallow complexions. 

The effect of black, white, and gray on colors. In general, 
it may be said that white used in combination with a color 
makes it deeper, purer, but less bright; black in combina- 
tion with a color makes it paler but brighter; gray (neutral 
gray) makes it purer and usually deeper. For this reason 
neutral colors make the most effective backgrounds. 

Often the color is given a different cast when accompanied 
by a neutral. Green combined with black often makes the 
black look rusty. Experiment with colors and neutrals, and 
learn to notice the subtle effect of one color upon another. 

Neutral colors are often used to separate colors which 
would not otherwise “go together.” 

The combining of colors — color schemes. In suggesting 
‘color combinations, only generalizations can be made. A 
few words of caution will not be out of place, because sweep- 
ing generalizations must be made with care. 

. Combinations that are correct and in good taste for one 
purpose may not be in good taste for another. 

The balancing and combining of colors depend upon the 
use of the right value, intensity, and hue. Specific directions 
can be given only’ when the colors can be seen and experi- 
mented with. 

Some colors combine to produce more pleasing results 
than others. These schemes are sometimes spoken of as 
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harmonies. Colors that are related in some way combine 
more harmoniously than do unrelated colors. 

1. Monochromatic, dominant, or one-color harmonies. 
This is represented by the combination of different values 
and intensities of one hue, as for instance, light and dark 
blue-green. This scheme is one of the most usual and is 
comparatively simple: in many cases it gives a note of dis- 
tinction that cannot be obtained in any of the other schemes. 
It is likely to be monotonous, but this may be avoided if 
contrasts of values or intensities are used forcefully or if 
contrasts of texture are pleasing. Care must be taken in 
combining contrasting values or intensities to select tones 
that do not “kill” each other. 

2. Analogous harmonies. When colors which come next to 
each other on the spectrum circle are combined, an analogous 
harmony is made. The danger in this kind of combination 
is that if the colors are too much alike it looks as if we had 
tried to “match” colors and had failed. Because the colors 
have something in common, there can be a contrast of value 
or intensity, as in combining a light value of blue with a 
dark value of blue-violet. The most successful analogous 
harmonies are those in which the colors are somewhat neu- 
tralized. Often the harmony is more pleasing if the colors 
are separated by a neutral, such as black. A dark blue hat 
trimmed with violet-blue flowers and blue-green leaves 
would be an analogous harmony. It would be more pleasing 
if the hat itself was quite dark, the leaves quite subdued, and 
the flowers perhaps more intense. 

3. Complementary harmonies. When complementary col- 
ors are put together, there is the greatest possible contrast. 
For this reason equal masses of the two should not be used. 
A color with just a touch of its complement gives the most 
pleasing effect. 

For example, a red hat and blue-green coat are not pleas- 
ing, even though their colors are complementary, because 
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each color is too strong and its intensity is increased by being 
near its complement; but a blue-green dress with a touch of 
red in its trimming, or a few red beads, or a few stitches of 
red embroidery, makes a satisfactory and interesting effect. 

4. Contrasting color harmonies. Putting any color with a 
neutral tone gives what is called a contrasting harmony, for 
instance, pink with black, or pink with gray, etc. This 
scheme is much easier to work out than the others. It is 
interesting because of the contrast, and is becoming to most 
people provided becoming colors are selected. 

5. Complex harmonies. Any number of colors may be 
combined if one hue can be detected in all of them; or dis- 
cordant colors can be made harmonious by veiling them with 
a thin material which gives to the colors a common element. 
We then say that colors are keyed to one hue. This keying 
neutralizes the colors somewhat. For example, to key a 
combination of red, blue, and orange to yellow, one would 
mix yellow with each, thus reducing the strength of the red, 
blue, and orange. 

These are the most usual color schemes, and are the ones 
that the consumer should experiment with first, before at- 
tempting more difficult combinations, keeping in mind that 
no color scheme is harmonious or satisfactory unless based 
on the five principles of design given on pages 108-113. 

Proportion and balance. Equal areas of unlike colors — 
unlike in hue, intensity, or value — are displeasing because 
they do not give the feeling of balance. If colors are to be 
used in different amounts there can be a wide difference in 
value, and if there is a difference in intensity, one of them 
should greatly exceed the other in amount, or area. 

When two colors that are to be combined differ widely in 
value, intensity, or hue, one should be used simply to accent 
the other. A light waist, high in value and intensity, worn 
with a skirt dark in value and rather low in intensity, makes 
too decided a contrast to be pleasing. If the color of the 
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waist is very becoming, and the jacket of the suit is worn so 
that the color shows only at the collar and vestee, the com- 
bination may be very pleasing, because the area of brilliant 
color has been decreased. 

Contrast and variety. The need of introducing a color so as 
to create interest or variety has been spoken of several times. 
This is done by adding to one color a touch of another dif- 
ferent in hue, value, or intensity; but too much variety 
makes for confusion and lack of orderliness. 

Rhythm. Rhythm is produced by repeating spots of col- 
ors on different parts of the design. Colored embroidery on 
the cuffs, collars, belts, and pockets of a dress produces a 
rhythmic effect and is more pleasing than if the color were 
used only on the collar, but care must be taken not to have a 
“spotty” effect. When we look at a design, if we are con- 
scious of spots of color rather than the design itself, rhythm 
has not been achieved. A corsage of flowers of more than 
one color may be worn to create a center of interest. If in 
the corsage bouquet there is repeated a tone of the dress it- 
self, or if the bouquet is of the same hue as the trimming of 
the dress, its piping, embroidery, or beading, a sense of 
rhythm is secured. Repeating on the hat a spot of the same 
color used in the dress or suit also gives a feeling of rhythm. 
If a different texture is used on the hat the effect is usually 
more pleasing. 

Unity or orderliness. This is produced by having the 
colors well-balanced, and by having a definite plan in mind 
and selecting each part to carry out this plan. Often lack of 
harmony is the result of selecting colors or textures beautiful 
in themselves, but with no thought of leading the eye past 
points which are not arresting to one point which forms a 
center of interest. . 

In combining colors and textures in a costume if each is 
screaming for attention, the costume lacks unity. A woman 
in a hat of scarlet duvetyn, trimmed with white, a scarlet 
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sweater to match the hat, a white baronet satin skirt, and 
white-and-tan sport shoes, is not dressed in good taste 
(although she has dressed with a definite color-scheme in 
mind), since each part of her costume, from her hat to her 
shoes, is crying for attention. No matter how beautiful 
each part of her costume is, one is aware of the parts rather 
than the whole. Her costume could have been made more 
pleasing if she had worn a skirt of dull, soft silk, rather than 
one of brilliant, lustrous satin, and plain white shoes. 

On the other hand, where the parts of a costume have no 
color-relation to each other, one fails to achieve the feeling 
of unity. Thus a costume made up of a dark green-blue suit, 
a purple hat, a pale pink waist, and tan shoes fails of unity. 
In the former example there was a definite plan in mind but 
each part was too conspicuous; in the latter case there was 
no apparent scheme, because four colors were used, no two 
of which had any color-relation to each other. 

Factors to be considered in choosing colors. The selec- 
tion of any color depends upon several factors: 

(1) The amount of money we have to spend. 

(2) The other colors with which it is to be used. 

(3) The time of year when it is to be used, and the place 

(occasion). 

(4) The effect we want to produce. 

(1) The amount of money we have to spend. The size of 
our income must frequently influence the color we use for 
either garments or house-furnishings. If we have an un- 
limited amount of money to spend, we may carry out any 
whim or desire, but if our income is limited (and by far the 
majority of people have limited incomes), then care must be 
taken to select the colors (a) that we will not tire of; (b) that 
will not be conspicuous, and so remembered, season after 
season; (c) that will not show wear nor require an undue 
amount of care to be kept in good condition. 

(a) We tire of brilliant, intense, strong colors. At first 
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they stimulate and please, but soon they irritate, and we 
become dissatisfied with them. Neutral colors are less con- 
spicuous, less stimulating, and less tiring, than the intense 
ones. Blue, green, and violet are less tiring, even when in- 
tense, than are red, orange, and yellow. Large quantities of 
reds or orange in a room are so irritating that they may 
cause serious neryous troubles in the person who must live 
with them. 

(b) Neutral colors, being inconspicuous, are not so easily 
remembered as the more intense colors. Black, dark blue, 
and gray are usually satisfactory to choose for garments 
that have to be worn for several seasons. 

(c) Brilliant colors show wear more quickly than do the 
darker colors. They fade, show soil and spots, and become 
shabby-looking. 

The texture of any material has much to do with its color. 
Surfaces with a high luster take a harder, more brilliant 
color than do dull surfaces, so that a color which would be 
inconspicuous in a woolen might be much more brilliant 
and conspicuous in a satin. 

(2) Use with other colors. It is seldom that we either dress 
or decorate our homes in just one color alone, and it is there- 
fore important, in making a choice of the color in something 
new, to bear in mind what other colors it is to be combined 
with. 

In clothing, this consideration involves not only the 
waist, suit, hat, shoes, and jewelry, but also the color of the 
complexion, eyes, and hair, and all these must be taken into 
account when we consider the ultimate effect we want to 
produce. 

In furnishing a house or decorating a room, we must con- 
sider the rugs, the wall-paper, draperies, furniture, pictures, 
and ornaments, as well as the exposure of the room and the 
color-schemes of the other rooms opening from it. The final 
effect must be pleasing and unified. Spots of color may be 
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used for interest, but the general effect must not be patchy, 
disturbing, and confusing. 

(3) The time of year and the place. The time of year and 
the place where the color is to be used, are important. The 
difference between warm and cool colors must be taken into 
consideration. In summer, the warm colors seem warmer, 
not only to those who wear them but also to people who have 
to look at them. Delicate colors — greens, blues, and blue- 
violets — look cool. Sometimes we speak of a cool blue or a 
warm blue, a cool or warm gray. When a blue is mixed with 
a warm color (such as red) we speak of it as a warm blue: 
violet-blue is warmer than green-blue. Yellow-green is 
warmer than blue-green. Violet-red is cooler than orange- 
red. Rose-gray is warmer than blue-gray. In winter, warm 
colors in clothing, provided they are becoming, add a tone 
of cheerfulness and warmth, while cool colors are more ap- 
propriate for summer wear. 

As to occasions, it is safe to say that the well-dressed per- 
son wants to be inconspicuous on the street and in business. 
Brilliant, stimulating, light, and gay colors are more suitable 
for evening dress and sport wear. 

Small amounts of intense color add notes of interest and 
virility. So a small, brilliant hat, or a small amount of in- 
tense trimming on a hat, makes a dark, inconspicuous cos- 
tume of blue, gray, or black more interesting. 

A safe rule to follow if one wants to be well-dressed and 
not conspicuous is never to use intense colors in large 
amounts, except on very festive and gay occasions. 

(4) Effects to be produced. Most people who give thought 
to the selection of color seek to achieve certain effects — 
such as a becoming, an interesting, or a striking effect. By 
careful planning it is possible even to attain two or more 
effects. 

Becoming effects. Most people desire becoming clothing, 
and use color either to enhance their appearance or to give 
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interest. Color should be used to accentuate the best feature, 
or to modify the conspicuously poor one. A color scheme 
should never dominate or overshadow one’s personality. 
Intense, strong colors can be worn successfully only by per- 
sons with strong, vivacious personalities. On the other 
hand, the quiet, colorless person must not confine herself 
to neutral, inconspicuous, uninteresting colors; she should 
have at least one spot of fairly strong color, or an interesting 
color-combination. 

The complexion is probably the most important feature, 
yet hair, build, age, and eyes all have to be considered. Com- 
plexions are, as a rule, tones of orange, some having more 
red in than others, some more yellow. Very sallow skin may 
more nearly approach yellow. 

It is impracticable to lay down rules as to what colors 
different types can wear, because in the red-haired type 
alone, for example, there are six quite distinct variations, 
and even more in the blonde and the brunette and the in- 
termediate types. When to this one adds differences in age, 
build, and personality, it is easily seen how impossible it is 
to try to give specific directions — that is, to say that 
blondes can wear one thing, and brunettes another, ete. 

Two principles should be kept in mind to help in selecting 
becoming colors: 

(a) The good points of one’s complexion and figure, as 
well as the poor, are emphasized by repetition and by 
contrast. 

(b) Colors reflect their complements, and a color will 
appear more vivid if next to its complement. If a 
person has blue eyes, the blue is strengthened when a 
tone similar, or perhaps a little stronger, is worn; 
while gold in the hair is accentuated by the blue be- 
cause the blue reflects its complementary color (yel- 
low). 

If the skin is fair and clear, and if there is a good deal of 
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red in the complexion, almost any color can be worn. If the 
skin is sallow or dark, care should be taken to avoid colors 
which will accentuate this, such as violet, violet-blue, yel- 
low, orange, and gray. Sometimes a color which should not 
be worn next to the face can be used farther away, or if 
near the face may be relieved by a collar and vestee of be- 
coming color. A soft, creamy white next to the face is be- 
coming to most people. Any material with a high luster is 
difficult to wear next to the face because it emphasizes any 
blemish on the skin. Black, worn next to the face, accents 
fairness, pallidness, and sallowness, and often makes an old 
skin look older. 

Interesting effects. Colors are used to introduce a note 
of interest, or to give an otherwise commonplace combina- 
tion a note of life or vigor. Small amounts of intense color 
produce such a result. 

When a color is made up of two or more hues it is called 
a complex, coinposite, or broken color; for example, peacock 
blue is made up of green and blue. It is more subtle and 
satisfying than a standard blue. All colors made up of more 
than one hue are more interesting and usually more beau- 
tiful than a pure standard, because they can stand a good 
deal of analyzing. 

The use of contrast in value and intensity, as well as in 
hue, serves to create interest. 

In planning a design there should always be a center of 
interest. In clothing this should be near the face, or should 
lead the observer’s eye toward the face. Women who want 
to dress economically often choose the hat as a center of 
interest. If this is becoming, smart, interesting, and good- 
looking, then an inconspicuous suit, though two or three 
seasons old, will not be noticed. The center of interest is 
as a rule around the collar or the vestee of a dress. 

Striking effects. A person frequently wants to produce a 
striking effect, either in clothing or in house-furnishings, 
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This is done by using strong colors, or combinations of un- 
like colors. Red, yellow, blue, or any standard colors, when 
used together produce striking effects. If these are used in 
small quantities or if the colors are separated by a neutral, 
the effect is much more pleasing. 

Principles of design applied to dress. In applying the 
principles we have just learned to the selection of clothing 
there are three important factors that we must consider: 
(1) the psychological effect of lines; (2) the contour of the 
body; (3) the importance of the lines of construction. 

The psychological effect of lines. Lines may produce pleas- 
ing or displeasing sensations; therefore, in order to judge 
whether an object is beautiful, becoming, or suitable for the 
use for which it was made, it is necessary to learn the effects 
of different kinds of lines. 

Straight lines lend a feeling of dignity and stability; curved 
lines give a feeling of joy, interest, and variety. A slightly 
curved line is usually more pleasing to the eye than a 
straight line. Soft, gentle curves, approaching the straight, 
are more pleasing than sharp curves. 

A line going up and down (vertical) gives the effect of 
pushing upward; one going crosswise (horizontal) gives the 
effect of pushing out or broadening; an oblique line gives a 
note of interest. 

The effect of a line may be emphasized either by a repe- 
tition of the same kind of line, or by a decided contrast. 
Good points, therefore, can be made more effective by ju- 
diciously emphasizing them and drawing the attention away 
from less pleasing ones. 

By the use of line, illusions can be created which seemingly 
change proportions. Such illusions are shown in Fig. 26, 
on the next page. B, C, D, E, and F are all the same 
length. B shows a straight, unbroken line. If other 
lines are added to it, so placed that the eye travels up, the 
effect is heightened (D and F). If the line is very short, we 
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Fig. 26. DraAGRAM SHOWING THE PsycHoLoGicaL Errect oF LINES 


become conscious of its shortness (A). If added lines carry 
the eye across, they increase apparent width (C), unless there 
are bands or steps which carry the eye upward, in which case 
they increase height (H). If the line is capped with a short 
cross line (D), the line’seems to be somewhat longer. If 
the eye is stopped and carried down, the effect is greatly 
shortened (E). Plaids, checks, stripes, figures, or any pat- 
tern that makes the eye travel many steps over the surface, 
make a figure seem larger (H, K). So by using lines judi- 
ciously, people can be made to look taller, thinner, stouter, 
or shorter, poor lines can be modified and good lines accented. 

Having learned the different effect of different lines, the 
next point to consider is the contour of the body. The best 
designs are those which approximate the contour or propor- 
tion of the body, or at least do not distort these. In order 
not to be conspicuous or ludicrous it is necessary to follow 
more or less conservatively the trend of fashion, but always 
attempting to bring out the best lines of the figure, Few 
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people are perfectly proportioned and so almost every one 
has to pay attention to the lines best suited to her figure. 

The belt-line, bust line, neck-line and lower edge of the 
skirt are the most important points to consider in making 
a garment well-proportioned. By raising or lowering the 
belt-line, the proportions of the waist and skirt may be ad- 
justed to give a pleasing effect. Also by the use of collars. 
cuffs, belts, panels, ruffles, tucks, trimming, and color, 
apparent proportions can be greatly changed, good points 
can be emphasized, and poor ones greatly modified. 

The importance of texture in relation to line and color. 
In planning a garment, we must consider the texture, weave, 
weight, and finish of the cloth to be used in it, because these 
will affect its lines and color. To show what the tezture 
has to do with design, we may instance the fact that luster 
makes a fabric more conspicuous than does a dull surface, 
calling attention tc the wearer’s size, because by reflecting 
light it focuses attention on the very parts that the wearer 
prefers to have unnoticed; whereas a napped or pile surface 
absorbs the light, and is thus less conspicuous. 

Stiff materials, or fluffy materials that stand out from 
the body, or those that do not lie in straight folds close to 
the body, produce quite different lines from those of soft 
materials which lie in folds or cling. The latter do not ac- 
centuate the size as do the former. Fabrics for plain, severe, 
and tailored clothing should be different in texture from 
those used for fancy, gay, fluffy garments. If a customer 
wants a street dress for spring, naturally serge, tricotine, 
or tricolette would be much more fitting than georgette 
crépe, chiffon, or lace. 

Thus we must consider, in their effect in modifying poor 
features or emphasizing good ones, not only the construc- 
tion lines (i.e., that the neck-line, belt-lime, shoulder seam, 
line of the sleeve, belt, length of skirt, etc., are becoming), 
but also the texture of the fabric. 
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The center of interest. The face should be the center of 
interest — toward this the eye should be carried. Isolated 
bright spots of color, or ornamentation, on the lower part 
of a skirt draw the attention away from the face. 

The most important part of a dress, waist, or coat is a 
becoming neck-line and collar, because they make a frame, so 
to speak, for the face. The lines of the collar must empha- 
size the good lines of the face, or else modify its bad lines. 
If the face is thin and long, a long, oval neck-line will ac- 
centuate it, because it repeats the shape of the face; on the 
other hand, in the same case, a very broad, square line 
would also be displeasing, because the contrast between the 
two is so great that it emphasizes the thinness of the face 
and neck. 

A broad, round face is emphasized by a round, wide 
neck-line or collar. A V-neck, with a medium-narrow collar, 
is usually becoming, or a square neck that is not too wide 
nor too narrow. Lines of color or trimming that go across 
the waist emphasize the width of the face. Long, rather 
narrow vestees are becoming to a round face, although an 
extremely narrow vest accentuates the roundness. 

Determining the effect you want to produce. The first 
thing to do in selecting the lines of a garment is to decide 
whether you want to look fatter or thinner. No matter how 
beautiful a fashion may be, if it is carried to the extreme it 
becomes ridiculous. Many very slender people who are 
willowy and graceful choose to emphasize their slenderness, 
while those with soft, pleasing, rounded contours like to 
emphasize their curves slightly. Before accentuating a pe- 
culiarity, a person should be sure that she is of a type pic- 
turesque enough to be able to carry it successfully. Some 
slender people would look scrawny and painfully thin if 
their slenderness were accentuated. 

A few suggestions are given here to show the effect of 
line in dress. 
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A spot of color, or a bit of trimming or decoration, even if 
it be simply tucks, plaits, or hemstitching, will attract at- 
tention to that part of the costume. Therefore, if you desire 
to make any part of the body inconspicuous, avoid placing 
any decoration on that part of the costume. Plain, tight- 
fitting clothes call attention to the figure, whether it is thin 
or stout: if clothes fit very tightly, the stout person looks 
stouter, and the thin person thinner. 

Lines which make the wearer look stouter and shorter. 
Any line that has a tendency to cut the figure, tends to in- 
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crease the girth, as for instance, yokes, berthas, fichus, wide 
collars, wide girdles (especially those of contrasting color), 
full skirts, circular skirts, skirts very tight and narrow 
around the lower edge, short overskirts, flounces, ruffles, or 
any fluffiness, horizontal bandings or trimmings (for excep- 
tions see illustration, page 132), very narrow or very wide 
panels, fullness over the hips, kimono sleeves, and large cuffs 
(especially on short sleeves). 
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A vest showing an inverted V ending at the belt is unbe- 
coming to a stout person because it adds to the width of the 
waistline; while a regular V effect will make it look more 
slender if the V is not entirely closed at the belt, but left 
open two inches or so. 

Stiff, harsh, wiry material, or rough, napped, shaggy sur- 
faces seem to add to bulk, as do also lustrous surfaces and 
brilliant colors. 

Lines which add to height and increase slenderness. 
Any line that carries the eye up and down tends to make a 
figure look taller (unless the person is very short), such as 
unbroken lines from shoulder to lower edge of skirt; tiers of 
bands or ruffles; medium-wide panels; waists that are loose, 
hanging in straight lines from shoulder to below the waist; 
long, narrow (not extremely narrow) vestees; spots of color 
that carry the eye up and down rather than across. Narrow 
belts add to the height, but if extremely narrow they ac- 
centuate the size. (A large, massive figure with a belt of 
grosgrain ribbon halt an inch wide would of course look ri- 
diculous.) Sometimes, the subtle use of color on a wide 
girdle of the same material as the dress decreases the size. 
A contrasting ribbon interwound so that it appears here 
and there near the center of the front and back at the bot- 
tom of the girdle often gives an attractive effect on a stout 
’ person because it makes her look more slender. 

Five principles of design applied to clothing: 

1. Proportion. Interesting space division is one of the 
first considerations in observing costume designs. This is 
achieved by breaking up the areas into pleasing proportions. 

Becomingness depends to a large degree upon fashion, 
but the following generalizations hold. 

Clothing should appear to hang from the shoulders. This 
is one reason why kimono sleeves are unbecoming to so 
many people. A flat chest and narrow shoulders are empha- 
sized by a narrow, plain waist. Yokes and kimono sleeves 
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call attention to round shoulders. Yokes or any horizontal 
lines near the shoulder accentuate square shoulders, and 
oblique lines make slop- 
ing shoulders more no- 
ticeable. A collar, vestee, 
or neck-line may throw 
the whole waist out of 
proportion by making it 
look short and chopped 
off, or too broad, or the 
shoulders too wide, ete. 

The relation of the 
waist and skirt is the 
most important point in 
proportioning a_ dress. 
This may be modified 
by raising or lowering the 
waistline. The effect is 
pleasing when the areas 
(that is, the length from 
shoulder to belt, or from 
belt to skirt-hem) are not 
equal; or when they are 
not very noticeably un- 
equal. A very short waist 
or a very long one is not 
so satisfying as one where 
the proportion is more 
subtle. 

2. Contrast and variety. 
Contrast and variety are 
secured by the use of Fic. 28. Stupy ror Space-D1vision 
decoration or by changing 
the direction of lines. A tucked waist may gain a note of 
contrast or variety by the use of oblique lines making a 
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V-shaped vestee. Sometimes the vestee may have tucks 
or trimming going across, and the waist have the tucks going 
up and down. Lines of transition tend to give a feeling of 
unity to a design where contrasting lines have been used. 

8. Rhythm. A costume is more artistic if the line of 
decoration on the waist is carried to the skirt or if the lines 
of decoration seem to flow into or to repeat the lines of con- 
struction. 

4. Fitness to purpose. Fitness to purpose is achieved 
if the lines of the garment produce pleasing effects, and en- 
hance the good points of the wearer. Simple, straight, 
severe, tailored lines are appropriate for street, business, 
and morning wear. Fluffy, draped, gay, dressy costumes 
are appropriate for afternoon, semi-formal and formal dress 
wear. Light, gay-colored gowns, cut décolleté, with either 
no sleeves or wisps of tulle or chiffon for sleeves, are appro- 
priate only for formal evening wear. 

5. Unity. Unity of line is achieved if the whole design 
gives the effect of orderliness, if the lines seem to be part of a 
well-thought-out plan and not a confusing, hit-or-miss 
jumble of spots and unrelated masses. As we had to ex- 
periment and handle color in order to find out what we 
should wear, so in line we must be willing to try different 
proportions and then learn to judge which lines are the best 
~ for our figures. 

Principles of color and design applied to house-furnish- 
ings. In applying the principles of color and design to 
fabric house-furnishings such as curtains, draperies, covers, 
etc., the following factors must be taken into account: the 
function of the room — the use to which it is put; the light- 
ing conditions in it, or what is called its “exposure”; its 
floor coverings; its wall-paper and woodwork; furniture; 
and the color-schemes of the rooms into which it opens. 

In general, we might say that the living-room, dining- 
room, and reception hall should be cheerful and hospitable. 
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The library or den may be more subdued because it is sup- 
posed to be quiet, lending itself to study. A bedroom should 
be restful, refreshing, clean-looking. 

The exposure. The exposure of the room is important, 
because on that largely depends whether you choose a cool 
or a warm color-scheme. For a dark room, which seldom or 
never gets the sun, a cheerful, light effect is desirable in the 
furnishings. Warm tans, or not too intense yellows, are the 
thing for such a room. For a bright room, more neutral 
colors can be chosen — medium values in gray, tan, or 
blue, for instance. 

Color considerations. The same color principles considered 
in clothing must be taken into account when furnishing a 
room. If rugs, wall-paper, draperies, and upholstery are all 
different in values or intensities, the room will give an effect 
of confusion and disorderliness. It will not be restful, but 
will rather be jarring and unpleasing. 

On the other hand, if all the colors used are similar, or if 
only one color is used, there will be a monotonous effect. 
Small amounts of strong color add a tone of cheerfulness and 
interest. Such notes are often introduced by gay hangings, 
or by vases and pictures. Just as in dress we do not want our 
personalities to be overshadowed by our clothing, so in the 
furnishing of a room, we do not want our backgrounds to be 
too overpowering for the rest of the room. The rugs and 
wall-paper are the backgrounds for any room; except where 
no pictures are to be used, in which case a more decorative 
paper may be used. 

Unity and orderliness are obtained if all the furnishings in 
the room harmonize and no one of them seems to stand out 
to the detriment of all of the others. Combining a paper of 
bright and conspicuous pattern, a gay-figured rag, and 
showy hangings of large floral design, will not, even if all are 
similar in color, produce a harmonious room, because each 
is vying with the others for attention. 
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One way to discover beautiful color-schemes for rooms is 
to study the color-combinations in Oriental rugs and in the 
pictures found in art museums. In studying these notice not 
only the colors used but also the relative amounts of the 
different colors. 

As in Nature we find the darkest values near the ground, 
and the lightest values higher up, so in house-furnishings and 
clothing we shall obtain the most pleasing effects if we fol- 
low this rule. Ceilings, therefore, should always be light in 
value, and floors low or medium in value. 

The floor-coverings. The floor-covering is really the foun- 
dation for the furnishing of the room, and so should be de- 
termined first. 

In buying a rug or a carpet, the essential is that it be in- 
conspicuous. 

A person should never be conscious of the floor-covering 
when he first goes into a room. This does not mean that it 
must be very dark or must be of plain color; it may be 
moderately light, and may have many colors, but they must 
be used in small quantities and in subdued tones. The pat- 
tern must seem to lie flat, not to stand up in perspective. 
Naturalistic flowers or animals are out of place on a floor- 
covering, because they are illogical: no one expects or wants 
to walk on baskets of roses, or dogs, or cats! 

As a rule, small patterns in a rug make for a more har- 
monious room than do large, geometric designs, because 
they are less conspicuous and do not attract the attention 
to the floor. 

The placing of rugs. The structural lines of a room are 
horizontal and vertical. Rugs, therefore, should follow the 
horizontal lines of the room, and not be placed diagonally, 
nor — as a rule — across corners, except, perhaps, in front 
of a fireplace. If a large rug is used, a margin of twelve to 
fifteen inches should be left on all sides; in a large room, 
with a large rug, eighteen inches. If several small rugs are 
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used, they should not be dotted over the floor in a hit-or- 
miss way, but should as far as possible follow the structural 
lines of the room, giving a more balanced and reposeful 
effect. 

Wall-paper and woodwork. Walls should be neutral rather 
than conspicuous. Just as with rugs, wall-papers should 
never attract the eye the moment one enters a room. They 
should not, however, be dingy and dark. Neutral tan or 
warm gray makes a harmonious background for pictures, 
hangings, and furniture. Figured papers, which in them- 
selves are decorative, do not require other ornamentation 
— that is, few or no pictures should be hung on them. If a 
figured paper is being considered, good color and artistic 
design are important. The figure should be adapted to a 
flat surface. Roses climbing over a trellis, or large bunches 
of realistic poppies, are not suitable for wall decoration. 
The effect is confusing and the eye soon tires of it. A simple, 
inconspicuous, conventional pattern may not be so striking 
at first, but the satisfaction it gives is more lasting. Ceilings 
should be plain and light. 

The effect of colors upon the nerves must be carefully 
taken into account in choosing wall-paper. Red and orange 
are irritating because they are so stimulating. Any intense 
color is tiring, as is also any design whose figure stands out 
in bold relief. Figures that sprawl over the walls give a 
feeling of confusion because they lack repose and restfulness. 
Large figures in the paper make the room seem smaller. 
Striped paper makes the walls seem higher. Any break in 
the surface, such as molding, panelings that go halfway up, 
drop ceilings, or borders, cuts the height of the walls, making 
them seem lower. The warm colors seem to make a room 
smaller, the cool ones, larger. Deep red has a depressing 
effect. The wall-paper should be lighter in value than the 
rug or carpet, and if possible repeat the coloring of this. 

Light paper is not combined so attractively with dark 
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woodwork as with a creamy-white woodwork. A dead white 
gives a less pleasing effect than creamy-white, especially 
next to wall-paper that has any yellow in it. 

Furniture. Furniture, like many other articles, is subject 
to changes in style. Sometimes the ornate fashions of the 
Louis XVI period are considered most desirable, and at 
another time, the plain, straight, Colonial lines. Since fur- 
niture must give service for a long time, great care should be 
taken in the selection of it. Fitness to purpose and propor- 
tion are the two most essential principles to consider. 

In placing furniture, the effect is not so good if pieces are 
set diagonally across corners as when they are placed to fol- 
low the structural lines of the room. For in choosing and 
placing furniture, we must take into account its effect, not 
only in connection with the color-scheme of the room, but 
also with its size, lines, and proportions. 

When we come to buy or make the curtains and draperies, 
we must bear in mind both the height and the breadth of the 
windows and doors. These may be made to seem higher, 
lower, broader by the kind of drapery used. Hanging a 
curtain so that it follows the structural lines of the door or 
the window is more effective than tying it back. 

Pictures should be hung at the level of the eye of a person 
_ of average height. The effect of the pictures upon the bal- 
ance and proportion of the wall space must also be taken 
into account. 

Above all, the effect of the room as a whole must be restful 
and pleasing. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1, Show by an example how the beauty of a garment may depend on its 
suitability. 

2. Name two objects seen recently which to you seem truly beautiful. 

3. Why does it take constant study and observation to become sensitive 
to color and design? 

4. Give five import int principles of design and show why these must be 
considered in the study of color and line. 
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. Explain what is meant by “unity” in design. 
. Show by the arrangement of articles on your desk what is meant by 


equal and unequal balance. 


. Make simple drawings to illustrate the principle of opposition, of 


transition, of subordination. 


. Why is a conventional design on a table cover more appropriate than 


a naturalistic one? 

What are the three properties of color? Give the three properties of 
the color of your desk, the walls of the schoolroom, your dress, your 
pencil. 


. Explain what is meant by neutral colors. How can these be used to 


advantage in arranging a display of petticoats on a counter, ties on a 
rack, hosiery on a table? 


. Name the five stardard colors and give their complements. 
. Give three rules to be remembered in combining any colors. 
. Which of the four factors to be considered in choosing colors is of 


most importance to you? 


. Why does the texture of a fabric have to be considered in the study of 


design? 


. Explain how a color combination might be effective and still not be 


beautiful. 


. Explain why the principles of color and design should be considered in 


the furnishing of a home. 


. What is meant by the word “‘line”’ as applied to design? 

. How, by the use of different lines, may proportions seem to be changed? 
. How is a knowledge of this principle employed in designing costumes? 
. What is meant by the structural lines of a room? of a dress? 


ASSIGNMENTS 


. Bring to class five pictures (advertisements will do). Are the space 


relations in them pleasing? Have they rhythm? Variety of line? 
Unity? 

Look through a fashion magazine and be prepared to describe two 
dresses which you think are not well proportioned, and two that you 
feel are a good design in every way. Give your reasons in each case. 


. Notice the lines of the buildings which you pass on the way to school, 


and be prepared to describe the building that is most pleasing to you. 


. Observe the schemes of decoration on at least three objects and deter- 


mine the merits and demerits of each. 


. Bring to class three sketches (no matter how crude) showing a con- 


ventional design, a semi-conventional one, and a naturalistic one. 


. Draw a simple border with a simple pattern showing rhythm of line, 


another showing lack of rhythm; one showing variety of line; one 
showing lack of variety; one balance, and one lack of balance. 


. Bring to class examples of any five different colors. Be able to de- 


scribe their hue, value, intensity. 
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With water colors, make a spectrum circuit. Play with these colors, 
doing three things: 
a. Make a scale showing nine values of red from white to black. 
b. Make a scale showing six intensities of yellow from standard 
yellow to gray. 
c. Mix each color with its complement until you have produced a 


gray. : 


. Analyze your coloring (eyes, hair, complexion). What colors are be- 


coming to you? Why? 
Describe seven different color schemes which you have seen effectively 
used. 
Suggest color combinations that would produce the following effects: 
a. Restful, but interesting. 
b. Arresting or striking. 
ce. Light and airy. 
d. Rich. 
e. Distinctive, dignified. 
f. Gay, joyous. 
Analyze your figure. What are your good points, your poor ones? 
What can you do to modify the poor ones, or to emphasize the good 
ones? 
Plan your winter wardrobe, considering: 
a. The amount you can spend. 
b. The left-over articles you will use. 
c. The articles you must buy. 
d. The colors, styles, and materials to be chosen in order to make 
your wardrobe harmonious. 
Suppose you are going to furnish a bedroom: 
a. What points would you consider first? 
b. What colors would you choose, and why? 
What principles of color and line should you bear in mind in arranging 
furniture, in hanging pictures, in hanging draperies, in selecting a 
couch cover? 
Make a list of the names of twelve popular colors, such as coral, flame, 
rust, and analyze each of them as to value, hue, and intensity. (For 
example, coral is a tint of orange-red subdued.) 
. Observe the sketches on page 137. Discuss how each dress could 
be improved by changing the space-divisions 
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Parsons: The Psychology of Dress. (Notice especially the pictures.) 
Fates: Dressmaking, part 1, ‘‘History of Design.” 

Bawpt: Clothing for Women, chapters mt and rv. 

Dow: Composition. (All but the last two chapters.) 


CHAPTER X 
THE SELECTION OF CLOTHING 


Unwis selection of clothing is largely the result of lack of 
foresight and planning, and of inability to judge values. 
In the preceding chapters we have tried to show what spe- 
cial features in materials affect values, and how, by notic- 
ing the weave, the kind of fiber used, and the finish of a 
fabric, one can learn to judge its quality. 

Careful buying, however, demands more than the ability 
to judge qualities. It requires, also, a clear understanding 
of how the cloth is to be used and what kind will best furnish 
the values desired. This book has emphasized clothing 
throughout, and perhaps some one may wonder why we be- 
lieve in putting so much thought and time into the selection 
of material for clothes. Undoubtedly, the most fundamental 
reason for this is that clothing is one of the most important 
ways by which we impress our personalities on others. By 
dressing suitably, we can increase our attractiveness, and 
perhaps attain business success or social distincticn that 
would be more difficult to gain were we dressed badly. The 
ambition to dress well represents a perfectly legitimate de- 
sire to make oneself just as attractive as possible. But the 
idea that many people have of dressing well means dressing 
expensively. How many girls deprive themselves of necessi- 
ties in order to buy expensive garments which in no way 
increase their attractiveness because poorly selected! How 
often we think a thing is beautiful because it is expensive, 
when many a less expensive article would be more suitable 
in every way! While it is entirely legitimate to imitate those 
who are superior to us in the possession of good taste, let us 
first be sure that they have qualities and characteristics 
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which are worthy of imitation. It is not necessarily the 
person with the most money that we want to be like. Is n’t 
it rather the person whose every detail in appearance and 
carriage indicates breeding, refinement, and good taste? 
We may spend a large sum for a dress, but if it is not in good 
taste, and suited to our station in life, even though it be ad- 
mired by some person wealthier than we, it is not the proper 
dress for us. Becomingness and suitability in clothing do not 
necessarily cost a good deal of money — but they do cost 
time and trouble. We have to be willing to study our own 
type carefully; to observe well-dressed persons and analyze 
how they have obtained their effects; to buy thoughtfully, 
considering the problem from every angle; to be willing to 
go from shop to shop, and store to store, in order to find just 
the right thing — but all this is worth the time expended, if 
only the results are satisfactory. 

The five points to be considered in buying clothing. One 
woman whose business is to help others to dress becomingly 
and economically says that she urges her customers to con- 
sider four points in buying clothes: (1) social status, (2) 
the occasions for which the garment will be used, (3) age, 
(4) type. By keeping these in mind a person is not so likely 
to buy unnecessary, unsuitable, and extravagant garments. 

“Right dress, is, therefore, that which is fit for the station 
- in hfe, and the work to be done in it, and that which is 
graceful, becoming, lasting, healthful, easy; on occasion, 
splendid; and always, as beautiful as possible.” 

Extravagance in buying. A person who watches people 
buy is frequently appalled by the lack of foresight that is 
evidenced. As arule, more thought is given to buying house- 
furnishings than to buying clothing, but even in the former, 
woeful ignorance is often shown. 

While collecting the information given here, we heard 
many regrets of mothers who had bought the wrong thing 
for the children’s rompers and suits; of working-women wha 
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bought taffeta dresses and baronet satin skirts for business; 
of housewives who thought they were getting linen table- 
cloths when they were really buying cotton; of brides who 
bought hangings that faded the first week they were up, 
and blankets that turned out to be cotton instead of wool. 

Have we not proved that such dissatisfaction and diffi- 
culties spring from a lack of forethought as to just what 
values ought to be looked for, from ignorance of materials, 
and from inability to judge values? 

But these difficulties can be overcome by a little planning 

‘and observation. The first step in planning is to think out 
exactly how you want to use the fabric. If it is for clothing, 
where are you going to wear it? One dress expert advises 
her customers to write down every kind of occasion upon 
which they may want to wear the garment. If you do this, 
by analyzing the values to be looked for, you can eliminate 
unsuitable colors and textures. This will make shopping 
easier because time is not wasted looking at articles that 
will not meet your need. 

In order to indicate how different materials furnish dif- 
ferent values, a summary of materials found in various tex- 
tile departments is given and the most important values 
they furnish are indicated. Descriptions of the various 
materials will be found in Chapter XII, but it is hoped that 
students will also collect samples of different kinds of cloth 
and learn to recognize them. We must keep in mind the 
values given by the kinds of fibers used. 

A summary — General characteristics of different tex- 
tiles. 

Wool, if of good quality, is suitable for hard wear out-of- 
doors, and for cold weather. It has these qualities: is en- 
during, keeps its shape, is naturally warm and does not feel 
cold even if damp, is fast to sunlight, does not spot if sponged, 
has colors more lasting than those in cotton, does not have 
to be frequently laundered or cleaned, is not heavy except 
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when woven into a thick, solid cloth; however, it shrinks 
badly unless carefully washed, and as impurities are not 
easily removed, it is not desirable for garments requiring 
frequent laundering. 

Cotton is especially suitable for summer wear and for uses 
where fabrics must be frequently sterilized and washed, for 
nurses’ uniforms, house dresses, children’s dresses, infants’ 
wear. If the material is good, the finish which is lost in 
service nay be restored by starching and ironing. It washes 
easily, can be boiled without harming the fibers, is light in 
weight and cool, shrinks a little, especially in a loose weave, 
may fade (but there are cotton fabrics that are guaranteed 
fast color), becomes mussy and crushes easily as compared 
with wool or silk, catches dirt, and needs frequent washing. 
Heavy cotton closely woven is warm. Cotton fabrics in 
simple weaves are most durable. 

Silk is enduring if “‘ pure-dye,” but it will not stand every 
variety of service; is warm when worn next to the body; is 
lightweight, smooth, soft, fast in color if good dyes have 
been used, likely to spot, sheds dust, keeps clean. Crépe has 
a dull surface but is more enduring than shimmering, soft 
satins. Taffeta creases easily, and if stiff will crack. Many 
thin, lightweight silks are for effect only, arid not for dura- 
bility. Trade-marked silks are usually most satisfactory. 
“Tf a silk is weighted, the amount of wear it will give is un- 
certain. Some silks can be washed, but any white silk is 
liable to turn yellow with repeated washings. 

Linen is very expensive, but if of good quality is very last- 
ing; has a beautiful luster; the cleanest and most hygienic of 
all textiles, sheds dust, but requires frequent washing and 
ironing because it wrinkles and creases badly; washes easily 
and regains its fresh, clean look; absorbs water and dries 
quickly; does not become discolored or dead-looking as 
cotton does; it has little affinity for dyes and therefore 
its colors may not prove lasting. 
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Points to look for in judging the durability of a fabric: 

1. Are the yarns well-spun and fairly hard-twisted? 

2. Are the warp and filling threads well-balanced in 

number and of about the same size and weight; or, if 
fine and coarse yarns are used together, are there a 
greater number of fine to give the required strength? 

3. Is the weave strong and firm? 

4. Is the finish the result of various polishings and dress- 

ings that will not be permanent? 

General points of interest in considering serviceability. 
How may we know whether a cloth will keep its shape, be- 
come rough, catch or pull, spot, wrinkle or crease, fail to 
launder well, fade, be difficult to brush, or wear shiny? 

Keeping its shape. The weave is the first important factor 
to consider in judging whether a cloth will keep its shape. 
As a rule, knitted fabrics do not keep shape so well as woven 
ones, although every year knitted fabrics are improved in 
this respect. | Loosely woven or sleazy materials lose shape 
quickly. The higher the count, the firmer will be the cloth, 
and the better it will keep its shape. It must be remembered, 
however, that almost any cloth, unless very heavy and 
unusually firm and compact, will get out of shape when sub- 
jected to strain, so that when made into a very narrow skirt, 
for instance, it will bulge at the knees or bag. Men’s trou- 
sers, even if made of the best fabrics manufactured, must be 
pressed weekly. 

Wool is much more elastic than cotton, and therefore re- 
tains its shape better. A cloth made part-wool and part- 
cotton will not be so satisfactory in this respect as all-wool. 
Silk, being elastic, also keeps its shape better than cotton. 

Spotting. Any all-silk or all-wool fabric is lable to spot 
unless it has been previously sponged. Some customers feel 
that some of the beauty is destroyed by sponging, and 
therefore prefer to run the risk. Pongee, charmeuse, fou- 
lard, and broadcloth are especially liable to spot. If a person 
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is careful not to get the material spotted the first few times 
it is exposed to the atmosphere, it is not likely to spot after- 
wards. 

Keeping its color. Wool and silk take the dye much bet- 
ter than do cotton and linen. Therefore, when silk or wool 
has been adulterated with cotton, the dye will not be so 
lasting as in a pure wool or silk. 

Cotton and linen require different kinds of dye, and mix- 
tures of wool and cotton, or silk and cotton, are likely not 
to have so pure and clear a color as a fabric in which there 
has been no mixture of fibers. 

The color of cloth which has been dyed either in the raw 
state or in the yarn is usually more lasting than the color of 
that dyed in the piece. 

Cheap grades of silk and wool will not color so well as 
better grades. 

Dyers will take wool and silk only at the owner’s risk, 
except in the better grades, for cheap or heavily weighted 
silk may fall to pieces in the dyeing process. Rubberized 
goods will not dye. 

Brilliant colors are never so lasting as subdued colors. 

Pulling or catching. Any fabric made of rough, loosely 
twisted threads will pull and catch much more quickly than 
that woven from smooth, tightly-twisted yarns; and a loose 
" weave is much more liable to pull or catch than is a firmly 
woven one. 

A fabric woven so that there are long floats on the surface 
will not wear well if subjected to much strain because the 
yarns rough up and catch and so the cloth becomes shabby 
before it is actually worn out. 

Satin weaves not only rough up more than other weaves, 
but in addition the threads push to one side, causing a thin 
place in the goods. This happens also in material in a loose, 
plain weave. 

Brushing and keeping in repair. Any napped or rough 
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surface is more difficult to keep in good condition than a 
smooth surface. Napped surfaces also catch dust and lint 
much more readily and are much more difficult to brush 
and clean, because the dust seems to become imbedded in 
the nap. This is true not only of the brushing done at home, 
but frequently even the cleaner cannot do it satisfactorily. 
Bolivia and duvetyn are especially hard to keep in good 
condition. Homespuns and tweeds, if tightly. twisted, al- 
though rough, are easy to keep in good condition. 

Wrinkling and creasing. A wiry, elastic material will 
spring back into shape and not show wrinkles as will soft, 
or stiff, inelastic ones. 

Linen wrinkles the most; next, cotton; next stiff, weighted 
silks and soft, thin, woolen fabrics. Worsted wrinkles least, 
and medium-weight silks only a little more. Cotton and 
cotton mixtures have to be pressed very frequently. 

Wearing shiny. Many people when buying a wool fabric 
ask whether it will wear shiny. Any hard-twisted, smooth- 
finished fabric will wear shiny wherever it is subjected to 
hard wear or friction. Nothing that a manufacturer can do 
will prevent this, even quality of yarns making little differ- 
ence. Because of this, some people prefer soft-finished fab- 
rics or those with napped surfaces, but although a napped 
surface does not wear shiny, it does wear shabby, or wears 
out — that is, the nap wears off or presses down. The quick- 
ness with which this happens depends upon the kind and 
quality of the nap; if it is thick and strong, it wears longer. 

A soft, loosely twisted yarn does not become so shiny as 
the hard-twisted, but it does not tailor so well nor keep its 
shape, nor will it stand hard wear. There will always be 
room for argument as to whether it is better to buy hard- 
finished materials or napped ones. It must be remembered 
that there are advantages as well as disadvantages in both. 
Napped goods spot more readily than the others, and the 
spots are more difficult to remove. Shine can be removed, 
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but nap cannot be replaced. Hard-finished surfaces get 
shiny much more quickly than napped surfaces lose their nap. 

It is safe to say that smooth-finished fabrics are more 
satisfactory for long, hard wear — that is, for business and 
every day — than napped goods. The latter are dressier 
and more beautiful, but not quite so practical. Napped 
goods are warmer, and therefore more appropriate for 
winter coats and suits. 

For a discussion of the laundering of fabrics, see Chapter 
XII. 

In studying the values of specific materials, as we shall do 
farther on, the points given above should be kept in mind, 
and taken into account. In order to give the student an 
idea as to what fabrics are suitable for different articles, a 
list of fabrics is found in the various ready-made garments 
here. The materials named in each type of ready-to-wear 
garments are those most frequently used, and best adapted 
for that particular garment, although other materials may 
be used. 

Points to consider in ready-to-wear clothing. Material is 
just one factor in the selection of ready-to-wear clothing. 
Style — not only fashion, but also suitability of the design 
to the use — is perhaps more important to most people. 

Having the right line for the figure is more desirable than 
~ being dressed in ‘‘the latest style.” Suggestions as to how to 
study line and color have already been made in Chapter IX. 
Each person’s problem is to select from the current styles the 
lines required by her type of figure. As a rule, the points to 
notice in style are: first, the silhouette, then details such as 
length and width of skirt, collar and neck-line, sleeves and 
belt-line. It almost goes without saying that the purchaser 
must also consider workmanship and fit. 

Workmanship. Workmanship, more than anything else, 
determines the cost of the garment. There are three factors 
to be taken into account: first, the cut of the garment; sec- 
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ond, the way the article is made — whether it is sewed by 
machine or by hand; third, the finishing — the regularity 
and evenness of the stitching, the way the seams are fin- 
ished, the hems put in, the buttonholes made and the 
trimming sewed on. 

Cut. In different grades of garments the difference in cut 
is very apparent. In the better grades, no expense is spared 
to make a garment that is right in every respect. A high- 
priced designer originates the model, manipulating and 
draping material until he has achieved just the effect he 
desires. The pattern is then made and sent to the sample 
room where the garment is made. The cutting is done more 
carefully because the high-priced garments are cut one at a 
time by hand, while the less expensive garments are cut out 
in quantities by electric-power cutting machines. Thus in 
the expensive garment, we find more individual touches, 
the different parts are better shaped, the lines of the gar- 
ment are better proportioned, the fit is better, the skirt 
hangs better and all the various parts set better because 
greater care is used in putting the parts together. 

The way the garment is sewed. Many people feel that 
hand-made clothing is more desirable than machine-made. 
Daintier and finer effects can be obtained by hand-sewing, 
but unless it is very fine, even, and well done, it may not 
be so attractive nor so strong as machine-stitching; the 
latter, moreover, can be done more quickly and with less 
effort, and therefore at a lower cost. Often the slight dif- 
ference in effect is not worth the extra amount of labor 
expended. In looking at machine-stitching, note the num- 
ber of stitches to the inch. Too often the appearance of an 
otherwise attractive garment is cheapened and the service- 
ability impaired by too long stitches. As a rule the finer the 
stitch, the better the grade of the garment. The care used 
in lining and interlining a coat or jacket affects the cost of 
manufacturing. 
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In trimming (any kind of embroidery or decoration), 
hand-work, if done well, is greatly to be preferred to ma- 
chine-work. The effect is softer, less set, and more attrac- 
tive. Because it is in cheaper articles that we commonly see 
designs embroidered by machine, any embroidery done by 
machine is apt to cheapen the appearance of a garment. 
Machine embroidery can be detected by the regular stitches; 
hand-work is usually less accurate, finer, and fastened dif- 
ferently on the wrong side. But a good design in machine- 
embroidery, if carefully done, is to be preferred to a poorly 
executed bit of inartistic hand-work. Hand-work greatly 
increases the cost of an article, and finding it on inexpensive 
clothing means that the worker has been very poorly paid 
for it. 

Oftentimes the strength or appearance of a garment is 
affected by the kind of thread used. Silk thread improves 
the appearance and increases the strength of the seams, but 
it is, of course, more expensive. 

The finishing of the garment. Few people give more than a 
casual glance at the finish of a garment, yet this feature 
very definitely affects its appearance. How many people 
have had the experience of having a seam pull out the first 
time a dress is worn! By inspecting the inside as well as the 
outside of every seam, and the stitching on the decorations, 
‘one can frequently find weaknesses — seams that are cut 
too close, or stitching that runs off and fails to hold, folds 
that have been turned under, but have not been caught in the 
stitching, trimming which has not been caught, embroidery 
or trimming or decoration that is not put on straight, fas- 
tenings unevenly sewed on, or buttonholes poorly made. 

Discovering such defects, however, does not necessarily 
mean that the garment should not be purchased, if it is sat- 
isfactory in every other way But all defects should be 
remedied immediately, as they will be more difficult to 
mend after the garment has been worn. 
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Every manufacturer knows that one way to furnish 
cheaper clothing is to put cheaper workmanship into it, and 
as long as customers are willing to buy poorly made clothing, 
manufacturers will produce it. 

Fit. The question of fit is very important. The big ad- 
vantage of ready-to-wear clothing is that one can see just 
how the garment is going to look when it is worn, whereas, 
in buying the material and making it, or having a dress- 
maker make it, there is always a question as to whether it 
will look right after it is done. 

It is impracticable to print complete directions for alter- 
ing garments so that they will fit, but a few suggestions may 
be made. 

Judging the fit of a garment is so closely associated with 
judging its lines that it is difficult to separate the two con- 
siderations. The fit of a garment often depends on style. 
Sometimes pinched effects are the fashion, other times loose, 
flowing lines are the vogue. But a garment should always 
look as if it had been made for the person wearing it, whether 
it be loose or tight. 

The following points should be considered: 

1. In waist or coat. 

Collar — Does the collar fit well around the neck? 
That is, snugly at back and sides, yet without binding. 
Does it set right? 

Shoulder seams— Do the shoulder seams come 
where they should (at the very crest of the shoulder), 
or do they drag backward or pull forward? 

Bust line — Does the waist or coat fit easily over the 
bust, or does it pull? Does it fasten without straining? 

Sleeves — Is the arm’s eye large enough to be com- 
fortable, and not give a tight effect over the bust? Are 
the sleeves the right width for the arm, giving sufficient 
room for comfort but not looking as if they were made 
for some one two or three sizes larger? Are the sleeves 
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the right length? Do they hang right? Do the cuffs fit 
snugly? 
Is the waist long enough in back and front to tuck 
securely under the belt of the skirt? 
2. Skart. 
Is the position of the waistline correct? 
Does the belt fasten so that the band is snug but not 
too tight? 
Is the skirt wide enough around the hips? 
Is the length correct? 
3. Petticoat. 
Does it give room for freedom of movement without 
bulkiness? 
Is the waist-measure right, or can it be easily ad- 
justed? 
Is the length right, or easily made right? 
4. Naghtgown. 
Is it long enough? (Many cheap gowns are too 
short.) 
Is the bust cut large enough to give plenty of room 
without having the gown slip off at the shoulders? 
(Kimono-sleeve gowns should be bought or made in 
a larger size through the bust, as they tear under the 
arms if too snug.) 
5. Chemise. 
Is the bust large enough to fit comfortably? 
Can the shoulder straps be easily adjusted if not cor- 
rect? 
Is it wide enough around the hips to allow freedom of 
movement without bulkiness? 
Is it long enough not to bind when buttoned? 
Trimming. Trimming not only affects the beauty of 
the garment, but is one of the most important factors to 
be considered in serviceability, suitability, and becoming- 
ness. 
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There are many kinds of trimmings, but for convenience 
we can divide them into: 

1. Trimmings that are put on by hand or machine, as 

embroidery, braiding, beading, hemstitching, etc. 

2. Trimmings by the yard, embroideries, laces, and fancy 

bandings with braids, beads, spangles, ete. 

If beauty is the only consideration, selection of trimming 
is then simply a matter of individual taste, or of style. But 
if serviceability and suitability are to be taken into account 
some suggestions can be made. 

In the first place trimming is added to a garment to make 
it more beautiful, and if it does not do so its function has not 
been fulfilled. It is much better taste to have a little really 
good ornamentation than to have a large amount of that 
which is cheap and tawdry. 

Braid. There are many kinds of braid used for decoration, 
but style makes one kind popular one season and another 
kind another. Braid makes an inexpensive but effective 
finish. The strong, tightly made braids are more serviceable 
than the looser ones, as the latter rough up badly where 
subjected to much wear. 

Beads. No trimming makes a more attractive and colorful 
note than beads, but unless they are securely fastened they 
come off easily and make the dress or waist look shabby. 
If the beading has been done by hand the wrong side will not 
show the even continuous chain stitch which is typical of 
machine work. Beads sewed on by hand stay on much 
longer, but make a garment much more expensive. Beads 
on the back of a waist or skirt often cut the material. 

Embroideries. Embroidery by the yard comes on a 
variety of backgrounds, such as batiste, voile, cambric, 
nainsook, net, silk, organdie. It may be hand-work, where 
every bit is worked by hand; or it may be machine-made, 
where it is all done by machinery; or hand-loom machine- 
made, where the embroidery is done by machinery which is 
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guided by hand, and cut out by hand, etc. Hand-work is 
finer, more distinctive and beautiful, but is very expensive. 
Hand-loom machine embroidery has some of the distinction 
and beauty of hand-work. It is not quite so regular and 
“set”? as the machine-made. Both are strong and durable 
and not so expensive as the hand-made. 

In selecting embroideries never choose one which has a 
background of heavier material than that of the dress on 
which it is to be used, as this produces a heavy and unpleas- 
ant effect. Thus, if embroidery is to be used on a nainsook 
dress, choose a nainsook embroidery or one as fine as the 
nainsook. 

For durability, attention should be paid to the edge, for if 
it frays readily it will not withstand many launderings. 
This is especially important with respect to underwear. 

Frequently, daintiness is increased by finishing seams with 
entre-deux, a narrow hemstitched banding that can be in- 
serted in seams. 

Two words that are often used in buying embroideries 
are Hamburg and Appenzell. Hamburg was originally the 
name for Swiss machine-embroideries imported into the 
United States through the city of Hamburg. Now it applies 
to almost any machine-made embroidery. The term Appen- 
zell originally indicated hand embroidery, because the finest 
- hand embroideries came from Appenzell. Now it, too, has | 
little significance. 

Lace. Lace is a study by itself, the most we can hope to 
do here being to indicate what to look for in laces and to 
describe briefly those which are most frequently used. Lace 
is usually an open-work tissue of fine threads. There are 
two general divisions: hand-made lace and machine-made. 
Naturally hand-made — or “real,” as it is called — is 
more expensive and therefore not so much used as machine- 
made. There are many varieties of machine-made as well 
as of hand-made laces. The former often combine in one 
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lace the characteristics of several of the real laces, thus 
making it hard to distinguish them by name. They may be 
distinguished from the real by the fact that the latter are 
softer, and show many irregularities. 

While it is desirable to be able to recognize the different 
kinds of laces, it is much more essential to be able to judge 
quality and suitability. Very heavy, coarse lace is not suit- 
able for use with sheer, fine fabrics, nor is fine lace appro- 
priate on heavy materials. The suitability of pattern should 
also be taken into account. A lace with a bold, clear-cut 
pattern is not effectively used on a figured material, whereas 
on a plain one it helps to add interest and its own effective- 
ness is increased. 

Frequently it is said that unless one can afford real lace, 
one should not use lace at all. This statement is plainly ab- 
surd. A good quality of machine-made lace in excellent 
design has its place in wearing apparel just as any good, 
artistic, inexpensive fabric has. It is, however, not good 
taste to use cheap, flimsy, unenduring, inartistic laces and 
embroideries in large quantities. But it is much more fitting 
for a person in moderate circumstances to have a good, 
strong, imitation Valenciennes or filet lace on underwear, 
than to go without lunch or other necessities to buy hand- 
made filet or baby Irish. On the other hand, if you can afford 
real lace, great satisfaction is obtained from knowing that 
you own even a little of the genuine article. Just as it is con- 
sidered in better taste to wear one or two really good pieces of 
jewelry than a larger number of cheap paste imitations, so 
with real lace; it is better to have a little that is really good, 
than large amounts of that which is cheap and inferior. 

Some of the best-known and most widely used laces. Lace 
may be made of linen, cotton, silk, or artificial silk. Linen 
is the most enduring, silk the finest and daintiest, artificial 
silk the most lustrous, and cotton the least expensive. 

There are many kinds of real lace, but for our purpose it 
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will be sufficient to consider only the most usual forms. 
There are four varieties with which we should be familiar: 
(1) needle-point, (2) bobbin, (3) darning, (4) crochet, (5) 
knotted work. 

1. Needle-point lace. The term needle-point applies to 
laces made with a needle forming a buttonhole stitch, as 
distinguished from those made with a bobbin or by crochet- 
ing. The most famous are the Venetian Point and Rose 
Point. Needle-point is the finest, and by many considered 
the most beautiful; certainly it is the most difficult of all 
laces to make. Its price is, therefore, almost prohibitive. 

Point lace is a term applied to any kind of hand-made lace. 
There are so many varieties of point laces that it is impos- 
sible to attempt to describe them here. Often we find hand- 
made designs on machine-made backgrounds. The follow- 
ing are names of famous hand-made laces, including bobbin 
as well as needle-point laces; suitable for very handsome 
collars, or to trim bridal or other handsome dresses; rose- 
point (undoubtedly the most delicate and expensive lace 
made), Duchesse (Bruges), Brussels, Point d’Alencon, 
Point de Venise, Carrickmacross, Maltese, and Chantilly. 
Imitations of these are frequently found. 

2. Bobbin lace. This is the lace made on pillows, the 
design being laid out by means of pins, around which thread 
. 1s drawn and interlaced by means of bobbins. The bobbin 
laces we see most frequently are Cluny, Torchon, and Val- 
enciennes. Binche, Brussels, Duchesse, Maltese, Mechlin, 
and Honiton are expensive but well-known bobbin laces. 

Cluny is a bobbin lace, coarse, thick, strong, and dis- 
tinguished by paddles or wheels. It comes in several grades; 
the finer ones make a serviceable finish for cambric, long- 
cloth, and muslin underwear. The heavier qualities are used 
most largely on linens and faney piqués. The hand-made 
Cluny is daintier, more beautiful and more durable than 
the machine-made. 
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Torchon is a coarse, simple, inexpensive lace, heavy and 
durable, but not so attractive as Cluny. It is especially 
suitable for everyday underwear, particularly children’s. 
Real Torchon and Cluny may be distinguished from the 
machine-made Torchon and Cluny in three ways. First, the 
imitation made on a machine shows under the magnifying 
glass the use of two sizes of thread instead of one size, as in 
the real; second, the threads in the machine-made are 
crinkly, irregular, and loose, instead of straight and taut, as 
in real; third, the imitation is usually of cotton, the real 
usually of linen. 

Valenciennes (sometimes called Val or French Val) is a 
very fine, dainty, attractive lace, not especially durable. It 
has no raised work, the designs being flat and the net dia- 
mond-shaped. It is used on fine, dainty garments that do 
not get hard wear. It can be distinguished from other Val 
by the shape of the mesh (see next paragraph). Machine 
Valenciennes is very similar to the real in appearance, but 
the machine-made is usually cotton, the surface is fuzzier, 
and the lace thickens when washed; the real remains smooth 
and firm. 

Round-mesh Val. A dainty lace, coarser and stronger than 
French Val, durable and serviceable, suitable for fine under- 
wear, baby clothes, waists, and dresses. Distinguished from 
French Val by its larger, rounder mesh. 

3. Darned lace. This comes in two varieties: one in which 
the darning is very regular, as in filet; the other irregular, 
as in spider work or Antique. The latter is most often found 
in lace curtains. 

Filet is a square-mesh linen lace with patterns made by 
weaving the thread in and out of the meshes. It is made in 
many grades of yarn, from the very fine to the very coarse. 
The finer the yarns the more expensive the lace. Machine- 
made filet can be distinguished from hand-made by the 
double thread. Hand-made has a single thread, and knots 
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and ends are found at intervals on the wrong side. The 
hand-made outwears the machine-made. 

When fashionable, filet is used on waists, dresses, under- 
wear, corsets, luncheon sets, and collars. It makes a very 
serviceable and attractive trimming. 

4. Crochet lace. This is made with a crochet hook. The 
best-known kind is Irish crochet, which is distinguished 
from ordinary crochet lace by picots on the threads which 
make the mesh. It also has a heavy pattern, often raised, 
and usually in the rose or clover leaf. When the pattern is 
flat, the lace is called baby Irish. Irish crochet is not so 
universally used as Cluny, Val, and filet, because it will not 
stand hard wear, but when fashionable, is used on collars, 
waists, dresses, and on very fine underwear. 

5. Knotted lace. Knotted lace is the kind of work that is 
found in tatting. It makes a very fine, delicate trimming 
that wears well and is very dainty. Macramé is a heavier, 
coarser, knotted lace that was widely used a few years ago 
for bedspread trimming, table-covers, etc. 

6. Machine-made laces. We have already spoken of some 
of the best-known machine-made laces, but there are a few 
more terms with which one should be familiar, since the 
names frequently occur in store advertisements. 

Plauen, Schiffli, and burnt laces all refer to laces made on 
‘the Schiffi machine. Plauen lace is machine embroidery 
worked upon a ground, usually of muslin or net, which has 
been chemically prepared so that it may be afterwards burnt 
out, leaving only the embroidered effect. This is known also 
as Burnt Lace. Plauen is the name of the city which has 
become famous because of these laces. The names Swiss lace, 
Saxony lace, St. Gall lace, embroidered lace, and Edelweiss 
have all been applied to this kind of lace, but now Plauen or 
burnt lace is most frequent, although trade names are given 
to distinguish some of the different patterns. 

This makes an effective trimming whose durability de- 
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pends upon the character of the lace. It comes in very fine, 
delicate designs as well as those which are heavy and bold, 
imitating many real laces such as Venetian (Point de Ven- 
ise), ete. 

Shadow lace is machine-made lace with a fine mesh 
ground which has shadow-like patterns of finer mesh. It 
is used on dresses, fine underwear, and other garments on 
which it does not get hard wear. Silk shadow lace is beauti- 
ful, but not lasting. 

Materials. We have spoken of the need of planning for 
clothes, of the importance of workmanship and trimming, 
and we have now to consider the problem of selecting of 
fabrics for the garment. 

The materials used in making a garment affect very de- 
cidedly its serviceability and beauty. 

It must be remembered that Fashion is a very arbitrary 
dictator of what is to be worn and what is not. Therefore, it 
is unsafe to say at any time that a given fabric is not used 
for a certain purpose, for if a later change in fashion decrees 
that this fabric shall be so used, hundreds will blindly follow 
its dictate, regardless of suitability, appropriateness, beauty, 
or becomingness. In this section, however, we shall con- 
sider suitability rather than fashion. 

In the following pages are listed the fabrics found in 
ready-to-wear garments. The purpose of the list is not only 
to enumerate the fabrics used, but also to show what special 
values are found in each of the different fabrics. Many 
“values” already described in other parts of the book will 
be repeated here, but for a new reason — to show the par- 
ticular value that each fabric has in relation to the garment 
being discussed. 

Ready-to-wear clothing covers a wide number of articles. 
These might be roughly divided into women’s apparel 
(women’s, misses’, flappers’, juniors’); men’s and_ boys’ 
apparel; children’s; infants’. 
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Women’s wearing apparel. The textile garments found in 
women’s ready-to-wear include dresses, coats, suits, skirts, 
waists, underwear, hosiery, negligees or kimonos, neckwear, 
corsets, some kinds of gloves, and millinery. 

Materials used in women’s dresses. For morning wear, 
chambray, calico, percale, and ripplette crépe are the most 
suitable. These-are all cotton fabrics, wash easily, and do not 
require any special care. Gingham is also suitable, but it is 
warm, and care has to be taken to set the colors. For winter 
house dresses, kindergarten cloth, Devonshire, and Japan- 
ese crépe, although cotton, are especially suitable, being 
warm and serviceable, because their colors are fast colors. 

For simple afternoon wear in summer, white or delicate 
colors in batiste, dimity, dotted Swiss, marquisette, organ- 
die, voile, handkerchief linen are satisfactory. These are 
sheer and cool, but organdie is not very durable. For winter, 
crépe de chine, taffeta, faille, poplin, pongee, pussy-willow, 
foulard, tricolette, and serge are suitable. 

For street, school, or business wear in summer, ramie 
linen, Indian head, ratiné, dark voile, dotted Swiss, erépe de 
chine, taffeta, pongee, and tricolette give a wide choice. 
In winter, Jersey, Poiret twill, tricotine, serge, taffeta, pussy- 
willow, poplin, crépe de chine, Canton crépe, and faille are 
used. 

For formal evening wear, bright and light colors, white or 
black in chiffon, georgette, satin, tulle, maline, velvet, and 
crépe meteor are used; for informal dress wear, satin, taf- 
feta, georgette, velvet, velveteen, duvetyn, crépe meteor, 
and charmeuse. . (It must be remembered that new fabrics 
are continually being put on the market, and old ones re- 
vived under new names.) 

Fashion in dress materials shows different tendencies in 
different years. At present, Fashion calls for créped, satin, or 
knitted effects. Some general characteristics of these kinds 
of fabric may be considered here. 
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Satin and charmeuse dresses, while beautiful, are not 
suitable for hard, everyday wear, unless well made, since 
they catch and rough up. Satin and charmeuse with a 
crépe back never wear so well as the plain-back kind, but 
are softer and drape more gracefully. 

A knitted material, whatever its name — tricolette, 
paulette, mignonette, or stockinette — has the same char- 
acteristics: it is soft and clinging, but not especially dressy, 
does not crush, is well adapted for stout figures, may 
stretch, and is uncertain as to wearing quality. 

Any taffeta or stiff material is uncertain as to wear. 

Crépe — whether a fancy crépe de chine, a Canton crépe, 
or silk crépe — wears well if of good quality; is soft, drapes 
gracefully, and is not only dressy but also practical. 

Velvet is warm and durable, but soon wears shabby. 

Cotton fabrics are most suitable for wear in the house if 
one must cook, take care of babies, or be around sick people. 

Dress linings. The following fabrics are used for lining 
dresses: 

Net (cheaper qualities) — strong, cool, very durable, 
washable. 

Percaline — a strong cotton fabric with dull luster, very 
desirable for skirt foundations where durability is required. 

Batiste — thin, soft, silky, can be washed, but does not 
wear so well as net. 

Lawn — rather stiff, inexpensive, wears fairly well. 

Pongee — dust-colored, so does not show soil, less attrac- 
tive than white linings, durable. 

China silk — lustrous, makes an attractive lining, more 
expensive than any of the others mentioned, wears fairly 
well. 

Foundation silk — more durable than China silk. Has a 
luster, and can be laundered easily, and is less expensive 
than a good grade of China silk. 

Coats and capes. There are many kinds of coats, different 
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not only in style, but also in weight and warmth: heavy 
winter coats for cold, snowy, stormy weather; heavy, warm 
dress coats; spring coats for dress and everyday; fall, for 
dress and everyday; evening; sport; rain-coats; and motor 
or auto dusters. 

When a rich, beautiful, dressy material is desired for a 
warm winter coat any one of the bolivia or velour materials 
is appropriate. Bolivia, or any of the bolivia family, such as 
marvella, ramona, and peachbloom, is a rich, attractive, 
napped material, warm, lightweight, and very dressy; but 
expensive, hard to clean, and not practical for hard wear in. 
stormy weather. Velour is soft, warm, light in weight, good- 
looking, may be had in many grades, wears well, is dressy 
and yet practical. 

Plush is often used for warm winter coats. It has a rich, 
deep pile, is exceedingly warm and durable, and in the better 
grades is quite dressy. Fur fabrics which are similar to 
plush but have long or different character of pile are also 
popular. 

Duvetyn is a handsome, rich fabric, but as it is not at all 
durable it is relatively expensive. 

Sueédecloth, glove cloth, doeskin, all have a lustrous, 
napped surface, and are dressy and warm; but they catch 
lint and dust and are hard to keep in repair. 

' For warm, practical winter coats that will give hard wear, 
a good quality of chinchilla, beaver cloth, kersey, cheviot, 
and worsted and woolen coatings are all recommended. 

For spring and fall coats for everyday wear, serge, Jersey, 
Poiret twill, tricotine, and gabardine are suitable; for 
dressier wear, taffeta, and silk poplin. 

For evening wraps: broadcloth, velvet (chiffon and 
panne), satin and duvetyn. 

For motor coats for summer: mohair, tweed, covert, 
linen, and silk poplin. Linen sheds dust and is cool, but 
crushes easily; mohair is cool, does not crush, and sheds 
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dust; silk poplin and covert shed dust, are durable and do 
not crush. 

For sport coats: tweed, homespun, Jersey, plaid and 
striped coating, and mackinaw. 

For raincoats: almost any material can be cravenetted, 
that is, treated with a solution which makes it waterproof. 
The most usual fabrics used are covert, tweed, gabardine, 
and rubberized cloth. 

Coat and suit linings. The beauty of a coat is often en- 
hanced by its lining, and its usefulness is largely dependent 
upon the durability of its lining. The following linings are 
most frequently used for coats. 

Radium silk is soft, durable, and makes a serviceable, 
beautiful lining. 

Satin makes a handsome lining, but gt is not durable, un- 
less it is of a soft, high-grade quality, and is firmly con- 
structed, with short floats. Satin is often stiff. 

Foulard is usually durable, good-looking, and soft. 

Crépe de chine and crépe meteor make soft, slightly lus- 
trous, beautiful linings, but they do not wear so well as 
heavier silks. 

Sateen and cotton brocade are very durable, inexpensive, 
warm and heavy, but are stiffer than silk and not so beauti- 
ful. 

Cotton-backed satin is as handsome as all-silk satin, but 
heavier and stiffer. It wears well, is less expensive than all- 
silk, and is very practical, but is too stiff to be used for 
lining soft outer materials. 

Peau de cygne and messaline make lightweight linings 
that wear fairly well, not so beautiful as satin and not so 
durable as heavy crépe de chine, radium, and foulard. 

Cotton taffeta is lightweight, rather soft, very durable, 
and inexpensive, but not especially good-looking, 

Silk taffeta makes an attractive lining, especially if it has 
changeable colors, but its wear is uncertain. 
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If one can afford the initial expense of getting a guaran- 
teed silk, it is in the end true economy. Occasionally inex- 
pensive heavy winter coats or suit coats are lined with 
cotton-and-wool serge, which makes a warm and heavy, but 
not especially beautiful lining. 

Suits. The most appropriate use of a suit is for street 
wear. For dressy purposes a suit never looks so well as a 
one-piece dress, and it is seldom so becoming, especially a 
dark suit when worn with a white or light waist. Wearing 
a waist to match the skirt gives a decidedly better effect, 
but white waists are popular because they can be laundered 
easily and kept looking fresh and neat, and so for business 
and school wear they are very practical. For semi-dress or 
informal dress wear, a more elaborate suit is appropriate, 
worn with a fancy waist. 

In considering the uses to which suits are put and the 
appropriate materials for a dress suit in contrast to a busi- 
ness suit, we must remember that the handsome dressy suit 
differs from the tailored business suit in design rather than 
material, but it is also true that some materials are much 
more appropriate for the one than the other. 

Suits of serge, gabardine, Poiret twill, needle-point twill, 
needlecord, tricotine, trico twill, and wool poplin are all 
used for school, business, and travel, especially for spring, 
summer, and fall wear. 

Some of the above will be recognized as worsteds; it is 
unnecessary to give their talking points again here, as they 
have been reviewed several times. Tricotine is possibly the 
most dressy of the worsteds. 

Jersey (heather mixtures, stockinette) is very practical 
for hard, everyday wear, for spring, summer, and fall. It 
does not wrinkle nor get so shiny as worsted, but is not 
dressy. 

Linen crash, pongee, ratiné, and cotton poplin are some- 
times used in summer suits, because they are cooler than 
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wool. They do not tailor nor keep their shape so well as 
wool, hence require more pressing. Satin and taffeta are 
occasionally used for three-piece suits, for dress wear in 
spring. 

Velvet, velveteen, broadcloth, velour, and doeskin are also 
used for dressy suits, especially for fall and winter. 

For practical and business wear there are many suitings 
in plaids and stripes that make smart, trim, serviceable 
tailored suits. 

Separate skirts. A separate skirt is never so dressy as a 
one-piece dress or a suit, but is desirable for summer wear 
because it is easier to launder than a dress. Made in a 
dressy material, it may be used in summer with fancy 
waists for informal dress wear. A separate skirt and shirt- 
waist is never a suitable costume for formal dress wear. 

The separate skirt is especially useful for school wear with 
a middy or smock. Some business women like the separate 
plaid skirt because it does not become shabby so quickly as 
one in a plain color. When a separate skirt is worn it should 
harmonize in color with the coat or sweater worn with it. 
There should be some color on the waist — in either a tie 
or jewelry — that repeats one of the colors in the skirt. 
A stout woman never looks so well in a separate waist and 
skirt as in a one-piece dress. 

For summer wear the following materials are used: 

Piqué — distinguished by cords, running lengthwise; 
keeps clean longer than a plain weave, durable, and prac- 
tical, but not dressy. 

Cotton gabardine — attractive, does not wrinkle so quickly 
as a softer, thinner, cotton material; hard to launder, wears 
well, is practical. 

Drill, duck, and Indian Head — heavy, warm, cotton 
materials, very durable but heavy to launder and hard to 
iron, not dressy. 

Sateen — handsome, lustrous, cotton materials that wash 
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well, look almost as dressy as a silk, are inexpensive, but 
rough up. 

Cotton poplin — an attractive, lustrous material, very 
serviceable and durable. 

Ratiné — rough-surfaced, loose weave, may stretch, good 
for sport and business wear. 

Silk Jersey, sport silk, and sport satin — very attractive 
and dressy, but not suitable for hard, everyday wear; come 
in alluring colors and make handsome, dressy skirts for 
summer wear; have to be cleaned carefully. 

Satin, fiber silk satin, charmeuse, velvet and velveteen, Canton 
crépe, pongee, taffeta, tricolette — also used for dressy sepa- 
rate skirts. 

Linen and butcher’s linen are worn in the summer time 
because they are cool. 

In wool, Jersey, serge, tricotine, gabardine, prunella, mohair, 
and plaid worsted suitings are most popular. 

Waists. The uses to which a waist can be put depend 
largely upon its style and trimming, but the material in it 
affects its serviceability and beauty. The following fabrics 
are found in waists: 

Batiste — thin, sheer, lustrous, cool, wears and washes 
well, not suitable for hard service, but makes a good busi- 
ness or semi-dress waist. 

Dimity — crisp, cool, fresh-looking, attractive, inexpen- 
sive, wear uncertain. 

Canton crépe — rather warm, easily laundered, needs no 
ironing, wears well, not dressy, inexpensive. 

Lawn — for tailored or semi-tailored; thin, stiff, wears 
fairly well, inexpensive. 

Madras — for tailored styles, medium weight, very du- 
rable, not dressy. 

Net — transparent, very durable, very dressy. 

Organdie — stiff, crisp, thin, dainty, dressy, not durable, 
laundering quality uncertain, wrinkles. 
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Piqué — for tailored styles, warm, heavy, very service- 
able. 

Sovesette — for tailored styles, lustrous, fine, warm, serv- 
iceable. 

Swiss — crisp, dainty, cool, thin, rather stiff, wears well 
if of good quality, dressy. 

Voile — thin, sheer, cool, very serviceable, attractive, 
for semi-tailored and dress wear. 

Handkerchief linen —for tailored waists, cool, sheer, 
crushes easily, washes well, wears fairly well. 

Linen crash — for tailored waists, lustrous, wears well, 
crushes, fades. 

Chiffon — thin, dainty, sheer, transparent, very dressy, 
not durable. 

Chiffon cloth — thin, wears fairly well, dressy 

China silk: — for tailored waists, thin, wears fairly well, 
rather lustrous, not expensive. 

Crépe de chine —for semi-dress and tailored waists, 
slight luster, durable if of good quality, washes and dries 
easily, soft and attractive. 

Crépe meteor — dressy, shimmering, drapes, luster beau- 
tiful, wear uncertain, soft. 

Georgette — thin, sheer, durable for so light a fabric, dressy, 
soft, clinging, drapes well. 

Pongee — for tailored or sport styles, serviceable, durable, 
not dressy, liable to spot. 

Radium — soft, does not crush easily, attractive to feel 
as well as to look at, very durable, not very dressy. 

Taffeta — for business and semi-dress wear, crisp, stiff, 
rather dressy, wear uncertain. 

Tricolette — for semi-tailored waists and over-blouses, 
clinging, soft, wear uncertain. 

Satin — high luster, heavy, stiff, does not drape so grace- 
fully as thin goods, wears well if good quality, is liable to 
rough up, very dressy. (Wash satin launders satisfactorily.) 
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‘Silk broadcloth — for tailored styles, heavy, durable, not 
dressy. 

Tub silk and habutai — for tailored styles, washes, wears 
well, not dressy, but attractive. 

Flannel — for sport wear or middies, warm, hard to 
launder, not dressy, but comes in some attractive colors. 

For middies, jean, drill, galatea, poplin, Indian Head, 
ramie linen are all suitable because they are washable and 
very durable. Chambray and cotton crash are also used. 
Serges and flannels are used for winter middies. 

Underwear. Corset covers, bloomers, drawers, chemises, 
step-ins, combinations and princess slips are included in the 
term underwear. (See pages 175-176 for petticoats and 
nightgowns.) 

In buying any kind of underwear we must consider 
whether or not it is to show under very thin waists and 
dresses, and whether it is to be put into the wash every week 
or simply worn occasionally. 

There are two kinds of underwear — knit and muslin (as 
it is called, although other fabrics besides muslin are in- 
cluded). There is much to be said in favor of both. Knit 
underwear is elastic, comfortable to wear, and very easily 
washed. Muslin underwear is daintier and much more at- 
tractive, but much more difficult to launder. If a person 

-must consider economy, especially in the matter of laundry 
bills, knit underwear is less expensive than muslin. 

In buying knit underwear always be sure to get a size that 
is large enough. It comes in plain stitch and ribbed. The 
ribbed is more elastic, softer, and (many people say) more 
comfortable and durable. If the weave is irregular and the 
surface clouded —i.e., thick in some places and thin in 
others — it will be weak and will break through more 
quickly than that with a regular, unclouded surface. It is 
economy to buy lisle rather than cotton because lisle is 
stronger and smoother. Many of the best knit goods are 
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sold under brand names, hence it is usually more satisfactory 
to buy by the name. Knit underwear wears well if taken care 
of. If yours gives unsatisfactory wear, look into two points: 
first, are you wearing a large enough size? second, are you 
causing it to break in places by pinning through it frequently? 

As to “muslin” underwear, medium-weight cambric, long- 
cloth, crépe, muslin, sateen, or satinette are the most dur- 
able for every day. They are strong and can be washed 
repeatedly. Batiste and nainsook are not so durable, but. 
are cooler and more beautiful, being so sheer that they fre- 
quently require an extra slip. 

For occasional wear, silk Jersey, crépe de chine, and wash 
satin are attractive. They do not stand hard, constant wear, 
and any white silk will turn yellow with repeated washings. 
For one who must travel a great deal, silk Jersey and crépe 
de chine are most satisfactory; garments of these can be 
tucked away in a very small space, and are easily washed 
out at night and dried by morning. 

The durability of underwear frequently depends some- 
what on its trimming. Embroidery is the most durable, 
then a stout Cluny, Torchon, or crocheted lace. 

Brassiéres require stout, durable materials. Heavy cam- 
bric, cotton brocade, heavy longcloth, poplin, and tricot are 
best for everyday wear. Heavy Cluny lace is cool and dressy. 
Satin and silk Jersey are used for dress wear, but are not very 
satisfactory. A cotton-backed satin does not stretch badly 
and has a handsome surface. 

Petticoats and bloomers. The materials used in petticoats 
depend largely on the prevailing fashion in skirts. When 
narrow skirts are fashionable, petticoats must be soft and 
clinging; but for use with the bouffant style of skirts, stiff 
materials are sought in petticoats. As a rule, however, one 
seeks freedom of movement without bulk. Silk materials 
do not draw or bunch as cottons often do; Jersey is more 
. likely to do so than taffeta and messaline. 
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For common wear, cambric, longcloth, muslin, crépe, sateen, 
poplin, Indian Head and piqué are used. ‘The last four are 
especially desirable because they are more or less shadow- 
proof. In silk materials, taffeta, messaline, satin, crépe de 
chine, radium, and silk Jersey are all used. Of these a good 
quality of silk Jersey outwears all the others. For hard wear in 
both winter and summer, chambray, gingham, sateen, seer- 
sucker, heatherbloom, and cotton taffeta are satisfactory; 
for extra warmth, outing flannel, flannelette, and flannel. 

Nightgowns and pajamas. For occasional wear, batiste, 
nainsook, wash satin, Jap silk, and crépe de chine, all make 
dainty, attractive nightgowns. Cambric, crépe, longcloth, 
muslin, and soiesette are warmer and more substantial and 
durable. Outing flannel is especially warm and so is used 
for winter gowns. 

Corsets. The material used in a corset somewhat affects 
its cost and durability, but its most essential feature is, of 
course, the correctness of its fit. The life of a corset can be 
greatly prolonged if proper care is taken of it. Many people 
never think of wearing a petticoat or corset-cover for more 
than a few days without washing it, but they will wear one 
corset continuously for months and then complain that it 
loses its shape and wears out. It is economy to alternate 
corsets Just as one should alternate shoes, wearing one cor- 
- set one day and another one the next; thus two corsets will 
outlast three that are subjected to continuous wear. In 
taking off and putting on a corset the laces should always be 
loosened. Corsets improperly fitted or improperly put on 
soon lose their shape. 

Materials used in summer corsets: batiste —a_ strong, 
firmly woven, lightweight material (not the same as the 
batiste that is used in waists); tricot — a lightweight knit- 
ted fabric; lightweight cotton brocade; and elastic webbing. 
These four materials are cooler than the heavier materials 
but are not so durable. 
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For winter wear, or for more durability: coutil — a very 
sturdy, durable fabric, perhaps the heaviest and best corset 
material for keeping its shape, and hence the most desirable 
for corsets for stout women; heavy brocade, jean, and sa- 
teen — also durable. 

Brocade is the most beautiful material used in corsets. 
Plain and brocaded satin corsets are attractive but not du- 
rable, and so are an extravagance except for very wealthy 
people. 

Negligees, kimonos, bathrobes. A negligee is a dressing- 
gown that is more elaborate and dressy than a kimono. 
Breakfast coats, lounging robes, and tea-gowns are all 
negligees. 

A simple kimono which can be easily cleansed is much 
more satisfactory than a fancy, elaborately trimmed negli- 
gee that must continue to be worn after it has become 
shabby or soiled. Daintiness and ease in cleansing should 
be among the foremost values considered in a kimono, al- 
though beauty and durability are important. Ina bathrobe, 
warmth is usually the first value looked for. 

For bathrobes: outing flannel, cotton flannel, and blanket- 
ing — heavy cotton materials napped on both sides, warm 
and serviceable; corduroy — desirable because of its rich, 
napped surface, which makes it warm and handsome; 
eiderdown — a cotton or cotton-and-wool material, warm 
and very serviceable; terry cloth — not so warm, but more 
easily washed than the other fabrics mentioned, used for 
summer bathrobes; quilted Jap silk — expensive, warm, and 
serviceable. 

For everyday kimonos: Japanese crépe and serpentine 
crépe — probably the most serviceable because they wear 
and wash well and are warm; flannelette — sometimes used 
for warm kimonos. For dressier kimonos: China silk, crépe 
de chine, kimono silk, habutai, pussy-willow or radium, and 
printed lawn are most satisfactory. 
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For negligees or fancy kimonos: crépe de chine, crépe 
meteor, corduroy, georgette, satin, velvet, velveteen, and 
taffeta are used. 

Neckwear. In an earlier chapter we learned that from 
the point of view of becomingness, the neck-line is the most 
important part of the costume. It is therefore very impor- 
tant, in choosing a collar, to see that it is becoming. As a 
rule, durability is not so essential, because neckwear styles 
change rapidly; but if a person expects to give a collar 
steady wear during an entire season, the material in it 
should be selected carefully. 

The following materials are used in neckwear: 

Batiste — wears well in a collar, is dainty, soft, launders 
easily and well, but wrinkles. 

Chiffon — dainty, soft, attractive, not durable, used 
oftener in scarfs than in collars. 

Crépe de chine — serviceable, attractive, wears well, 
launders easily, but may turn yellow. 

Dimity — crisp, fresh, attractive. 

Dotted Swiss — sheer, wears well as a rule. 

Organdie — sheer, crisper than any other fabric, not 
durable, but becoming to most people because it is so thin 
that the material of the dress shows through and avoids a 
dead white next to the skin. 

Piqué — desirable in tailored styles, wears well, looks 
smart. 

Net — very serviceable, easily laundered, wears well, 
becoming to most people because of its transparency, gives 
a soft effect next to the face. 

Collar voile (organdie voile) — one of the most satisfactory 
fabrics made for collars because it is stiffer than regular 
voile, does not crush so quickly as organdie, wears and washes 
well. 

Georgette — sheer, beautiful, gives good service for occa~ 
sional wear. 
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Satin — becoming to few because of the hard, shiny 
effect next to the face; the white turns yellow when washed. 

Duvetyn — a rich, soft fabric used with winter suits and 
dresses, expensive, not very durable. 

Faille — stiff, used with tailored suits and dresses, du- 
rable, not easily cleaned. 

Taffeta — has a crisp, stiff effect, not easily cleaned, not 
so becoming as a thinner, softer fabric. 

Pongee — serviceable and smart on some suits and 
waists, but not becoming to many because of its color. 

Velvet — rich, soft, beautiful, expensive, difficult to 
clean. 

Lace — hand-made lace in cream color is one of the most 
desirable materials for neckwear, soft, becoming, beautiful. 
but expensive; machine-made lace is less expensive, but not 
usually so beautiful. 

Marquisette — sheer, soft, and attractive. 

French flannel — used occasionally for tailored wear, 
difficult to launder. 

Linen — crushes soon and is not so desirable as a cotton 
fabric except with a tailored suit or dress. 

Tulle and maline — used for scarfs for evening wear; in- 
destructible maline is more satisfactory than the regular 
maline or tulle. No fabric is lighter, daintier, or more attrac- 
tive than these, especially for evening wear, but neither is 
durable, and tulle is ruined by dampness. 

Knitted silks — used for scarfs, warm, beautiful, and 
serviceable. 

Aprons. An apron is used either as a durable protection 
when one does hard, dirty work, or as a dainty protection in 
doing clean work. The amount of protection it gives de- 
pends largely on the style in which it is made. The bunga- 
low style gives the most protection, bib and princess styles 
next. The ease and possibility of laundering depend upon 
the material used as well as the style. 
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For kitchen aprons for hard work: chambray — durable, 
attractive, does not fade; calico and percale — attractive, 
durable, launder easily and well, inexpensive; gingham — 
strong, durable, fades, not so desirable as percale or cham- 
bray. For cooking and serving: butcher’s linen — stays 
white, is heavy, durable, good-looking; Indian head — 
strong, heavy to launder, but wears well. For tea or serving 
aprons: dotted muslin or Swiss, dimity, flaxon, and lawn — 
all thin, dainty, and easily washed. Sateen in darker colors 
makes an inconspicuous protection for the skirts of women 
who work in stores and offices. Unbleached muslin, if em- 
broidered or trimmed with cretonne, makes a strong, attrac- 
tive, serviceable, and inexpensive apron. 

Men’s and boys’ wear. In men’s and boys’ wear, as in 
women’s, we find that style plays an important part. Men 
and boys are interested in one or more of the following 
points: style (or cut), fit, serviceability (whether it can be 
worn for many occasions and can easily be kept in good re- 
pair), durability, comfort (warmth with light weight for 
winter use, and coolness for summer), and ease of taking off 
and putting on. 

Men’s and boys’ suits. The most popular fabrics for 
men’s and boys’ suits are worsteds. The finished or dressed 
worsted, in which the surface is smooth and the weave clear 
~ and apparent like that in a French serge, holds first place; 
the unfinished or undressed worsted, which is heavier and 
has a slightly hairy surface which resists shininess and thus 
increases serviceability, is also popular, but it does not 
make so dressy and smart a suit as the finished worsted. 
Other fabrics used are: cassimere — a woolen fabric, warm 
and very durable, but does not tailor so well as a worsted; 
cheviot — heavy, warm, keeps its shape well, resists shine, 
but the rough surface may wear shabby; tweed and home- 
spun — rough, loose weave, not so warm as a worsted, gets 
out of shape quickly, does not tailor so well as serge. For 
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work clothes: corduroy, denim, drill, and khaki are all 
stout, durable materials. 

For summer wear: flannel, mohair, Palm Beach, pongee, 
white duck, French serge, and homespun. 

Men’s and boys’ overcoats. For winter wear: chinchilla, 
frieze, Thibet — all heavy, shaggy coatings, warm, very 
durable, practical but not dressy; Mackinaw and Mon- 
tagnac — heavy, rough materials, often in plaids, warm, 
durable, used for sports; kersey and Melton — smooth, 
heavy, compact, warm, tailor well, the most dressy fabrics 
used in men’s coats; cheviot — used in less expensive coats, 
not so warm nor durable; tweed and homespuns — in 
heavy weights used for winter and in lighter weights for 
spring wear. 

Linings used in men’s coats. Mohair — lightweight, cool, 
durable, keeps its shape well; serge, flannel, khaki — used 
for warmth; satin — used for beauty; drill and sateen — 
warm, durable, inexpensive; cotton-and-silk and silk-and- 
linen mixtures — serviceable, often used for coats and vests. 

Men’s and boys’ shirts. The two most important fabrics to 
consider in shirts are madras and percale. For an inexpen- 
sive shirt, a percale is preferable to a cheap, corded madras, 
but there is nothing more satisfactory than the better 
grades of madras. Good madras is strong, and its colors are 
fast and serviceable. Oxford cloth (a cotton cloth recog- 
nized by its weave) and soiesette (a highly mercerized plain 
cotton cloth) are often used. These four fabrics are all stout 
and serviceable. Cotton crépes, both domestic and Japa- 
nese, are also popular; they are warm and wash well, but are 
not so dressy as the first four fabrics. 

Pongee is also used because of its serviceable color. In 
silk shirts we find habutai, pussy-willow or radium, silk 
broadcloth, silk Jersey, tub silk, and crépe de chine. Of 
these, silk broadcloth and radium are considered by many 
the most satisfactory. For work shirts, chambray is dura- 
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ble and washes well, and flannel in dark colors is worn when 
extra warmth is desired. 

Men’s and boys’ pajamas and nightshirts. These can be ob- 
tained in any number of fabrics. As a rule, nightshirts are 
made of plain or twill muslin, drill or jean; pajamas, of ma- 
dras, crépe, soiesette, longcloth, cambric, muslin, nainsook; 
and for winter, of outing flannel. Pajamas come also in crépe 
de chine and habutai. 

Children’s wear. For people in moderate circumstances, 
durability and laundering quality are exceedingly important 
in the buying of children’s wear, although dainty appearance 
is equally desirable. For play and school, attractiveness 
should be secured by the use of becoming colors and pleasing 
styles. Strong, durable fabrics are especially appropriate 
for children, freeing them in a great measure from the worry 
about soil and tears that dainty materials impose upon them. 

Materials that are both attractive and durable — and 
there are many to be purchased — will greatly lessen the 
work of the busy mother. Small figures or checks are much 
more suitable for children than are large plaids or large fig- 
ures. Many people prefer all-white for little children, be- 
cause it is so easily laundered. If colors are used, they 
should be very delicate tones of blue or pink. For older 
children the darker colors are not objectionable if they are 
- becoming. 

For playtime clothes, heavy fabrics such as kindergarten 
cloth, Devonshire, “kiddie” cloth, playtime cloth, and 
romper cloth are all stout, durable materials, guaranteed not 
to shrink, fade, or run. Galatea shrinks and fades, but wears 
well. These fabrics are closely woven and warm, making 
excellent winter suits for little boys, and winter dresses for 
little girls, provided the children wear heavy underwear and 
heavy winter coats. Warm cotton fabrics are much more 
hygienic than wool for children’s outside winter clothes, be- 
cause they can be washed easily and frequently. 
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There are several materials on the market that are a boon 
to the busy housekeeper and mother, namely those of the 
crépe variety that do not require ironing. They can be pur- 
chased in thin, light weights and in warm, heavy weights. 
Crinkle crépe and ripplette are thin and soft, with narrow 
crinkled stripes. They may be purchased in white or colors, 
or with smal] printed patterns, for children’s morning romp- 
ers or play clothes; for summer wear, they are ideal. The 
heavier varieties, seersucker and Japanese crépe, because of 
their warmth and durability are used for winter play clothes, 
but they are too heavy for little children’s rompers. Un- 
bleached muslin, embroidered in bright colors or trimmed 
with gay bands of chintz or cretonne, makes sturdy, durable, 
and attractive play clothes. Ginghams, in small checks, are 
used for children. Galatea, denim, drill, and corduroy are 
stout, durable fabrics used for boys’ overalls or play suits. 

For little boys’ suits, for dressier wear or for school, poplin, 
a good quality of chambray, Indian Head, linen, and duck 
may be used. If wool is desired, serge and worsted suitings 
are very desirable. 

For little girls’ best dresses, there is a choice of dotted 
Swiss, organdie, linen, batiste, voile, dimity, flaxon, printed 
lawn, fine nainsook, linon, and sateen. The first six are more 
expensive than the last five. Organdie is used, but is very 
expensive considering the limited amount of service it gives. 

If wool is desired, challis, cashmere, Henrietta, wool ba- 
tiste, and serge are all serviceable, light, and attractive; and 
all but serge are fairly easily laundered. 

It is not appropriate for children from two to eight to wear 
silk dresses. If a mother insists on buying silk, the simpler 
kinds should be chosen, such as crépe de chine, taffeta, China 
silk, and pongee. 

Many materials found in men’s and women’s coats and 
suits are used for children’s coats. 

Warm, durable materials should be chosen for winter and 
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lightweight for summer. The following are used most fre- 
quently : 


Astrakhan Corduroy Taffeta 
Basket cloth Crépe de chine Tricotine 
Beaver cloth Jersey Tweed 
Bolivia Mackinaw Velvet 
Cheviot Poplin Velveteen 
Chiffon velvet Serge Wool velour 
Chinchilla Silvertone 


Children’s underwear. Durability and ease of laundering 
are of paramount importance. A medium grade of cambric, 
longcloth, or sateen is best for durability; a medium grade of 
nainsook, fine cambric or longcloth, for daintier and more 
attractive wear. Crépe (crinkle or underwear) is very de- 
sirable for bloomers or drawers; many mothers find it econ- 
omy to buy or make bloomers to match the dress. Knit un- 
derwear is durable, serviceable, and easily washed, but not 
so dainty as the other. For winter, outing flannel and fleece- 
lined knit underwear give warmth. 

Infants’ wear. In buying clothes for a baby, daintiness of 
material, trimming, and workmanship are the first things we 
think of; but there are other values equally important, such 
as warmth next the body, softness, ease of laundering, light- 
ness of weight, and ease in putting on and taking off. 

Nothing is more desirable for baby dresses than fine, soft 
-nainsook or batiste. A fine cross-bar dimity or flaxon is less 
expensive. Narrow Val edging or soft, fine embroidery 
should be used for trimming. Simple handwork, like briar 
and feather-stitching, is very dainty and appropriate. 

To be warm enough, a baby should wear wool next to the 
body, because wool retains body warmth and absorbs mois- 
ture without feeling cold. Silk is not so warm as wool, 
and cotton feels cold and clammy when wet. The most sat- 
isfactory materials for shirts and bands are wool and silk, 
or wool with a little cotton, because this washes better than 
all-wool In the infants’ wear department one can buy 
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forms on which to dry woolen shirts and stockings so as to 
prevent shrinkage. For winter, babies should wear medium- 
weight shirts and bands; for spring, lightweight; and for 
summer, the thinnest ones made. 

There are two kinds of petticoats used, flannel, and thin 
muslin. Young babies should wear flannel petticoats of me- 
dium weight for winter and lightweight for warmer weather. 
Here again, wool mixed with silk, or wool with a little cot- 
ton in it, is more satisfactory than all-wool. 

Cashmere and crépe de chine sacques are used, and also 
knitted sweaters of soft wools. 

For the warm coat, one may use lightweight silk or wool, 
with a heavy interlining to give warmth. Any silk or wool 
material that is lightweight, washable, and soft may be used, 
such as the following: 

Cashmere — a lightweight woolen cloth, dainty, wash- 
able. 

Crépe de chine — washable, dainty, attractive, but does 
not furnish much protection unless lined or interlined with 
a wool or cotton flannel. 

Crepella — a créped wool cloth, warmer than cashmere, 
washable, inexpensive. 

Silk poplin — dainty, washable, wears well. 

Eiderdown — a warm, woolly, knitted fabric, often made 
into sleeping bags or “‘Baby Buntings,”’ washable and serv- 
iceable. 

Piqué — for summer wear, easily washed. 

Heavy knitted sweaters and sacques are popular because 
they are easy to put on, warm, and can be washed. Where 
warmth and daintiness are desired, mothers use quilted or 
padded coats, lined with cotton or wool wadding that is 
covered with China silk or crépe de chine, and quilted. 

Taffeta is found sometimes in ready-made coats, but is not 
especially suitable for babies, although dressy; as a rule, a 
wool interlining is used for warmth, and covered with Jap silk. 
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Millinery. In buying a hat the very first consideration is 
the selection of a kzecoming shape. After that, the choice of 
material and color are to be considered. Lyons velvet, hat- 
ter’s plush, beaver, and velveteen are becoming to most pec- 
ple because they are soft and rich in effect. Their thick nap 
makes them chiefly suitable for cold weather. A good qual- 
ity of velvet (Lyons is the best) is much to be preferred to 
velveteen, as the latter becomes gray and shabby with a lit- 
tle wear. Panne velvet is lustrous and very dressy, but not 
so serviceable nor becoming as Lyons velvet. Taffeta, faille, 
crépe de chine, georgette, and satin are used for in-between- 
seasons — indeed, they are always in good style except in 
very cold weather. These are all very serviceable materials, 
georgette and satin being the dressiest, but showing dust 
perhaps more quickly than the others. 

Maline, lace, and net are all used in dress hats for all sea- 
sons (though the chief use of net is for hat foundations). It 
pays to buy indestructible maline, since it gives good service. 

Duvetyn is a soft, becoming material, and is fairly serv- 
iceable. Organdie makes a cool, attractive hat for summer, 
but is not practical for anybody who can have only one sum- 
mer hat. 

Hat frames are made of crinoline, buckram, and rice net. 
Buckram is the stiffest, and is used where tailored, clear-cut 
lines are desired. Rice net, being less stiff, is used as a foun- 
dation for soft, draped effects. 

Bonnets and caps for infants and children. Possibility of 
laundering, as well as daintiness, are the essential qualities 
in bonnets for infants; China silk, crépe de chine, Jap silk, 
knitted wool, lawn, organdie, and silk poplin are used. 
Warmth is obtained by lining the cap with soft silk over cot- 
ton or wool wadding. 

For winter bonnets for children, warmth is the most im- 
portant value; beaver, chinchilla, corduroy, duvetyn, and 
velvet are used. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


Upon what does careful buying depend? 

Show how the buying of a cheap material may be an extravagance. 
What four points should be considered before buying clothes? 

Give an example to show how shopping can be simplified by first de- 
ciding what values you want to look for. 

Why is a good worsted suit for winter an economy? 

Why should a woman wear cotton dresses when cooking? When 
tending a sick person? 


. What do you look for in a material when you are primarily interested 


in durability? 
How can you judge whether a material will wash? Stretch? Wear 
shabby? 


. What are three important things to look for in buying ready-to-wear 


clothing? 


. What qualities do you consider in buying a school dress? 
iv, 


What materials are best suited for everyday underwear? For a petti- 
coat? For a Sunday dress? For a school skirt? For a nightgown? 
For an everyday winter coat? Fora baby’s dress? For rompers? For 
a winter hat for yourself? 

What would you look for in buying lace to trim a batiste waist? Fora 
muslin nightgown? For a baby’s dress? For a silk dress? For a 
luncheon set? For a very lovely collar for a velvet dress? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Bring to class materials which you think suitable for the following pur- 
poses: a dress or suit for school, rompers for a child two or three years old, 
petticoat for school, dress for infant about six months old, aprons for 
kitchen, skirt for summer wear, waist or shirt for best wear, nightgowns 
for everyday and for best. 

Explain why you selected these materials. If you were buying these 
articles ready-made what other points would you notice? Consider each 
one separately. 

Notice the trimming used on ready-to-wear clothing. What laces can 
you recognize? 

Read: Ricuarpson, The Woman Who Spends, chapters v, vt. 


Woorman, Clothing: Choice, Care and Cost, chapters vu, vi, Ix, 
PG de> ah 


CHAPTER XI 
TEXTILE FABRICS USED IN FURNISHING THE HOME 


No study of textiles is complete without an examination of 
those house furnishings which involve the use of fabrics — 
carpets and rugs, curtains and upholsteries, bed and table 
linens, and the like. And these must be studied not alone 
from the points of view of cost and durability, but also from 
that of artistic fitness and beauty. The appearance and com- 
fort of our homes depend much, it is true, upon the kind of 
furniture we buy; but they also depend on the choice that 
we make of fabric furnishings. 

We are studying this subject from the point of view of the 
consumer but a word of caution may be necessary. 

It is a common experience among young students of this 
subject to apply, sometimes quite unconsciously, the princi- 
ples of worth, comfort, and beauty that they learn in a tex- 
tile course, to the furnishings found in their own homes. 
This is an excellent thing to have happen, but there are 
times when it must be done with care and due consideration 
for the feelings of their parents who have made the selection. 
.For it must be borne in mind that the aim of such a course is 
primarily to teach consumers how to choose their own fur- 
nishings when they come to buy for their own homes later in 
life, rather than to lead them to harsh criticism and hasty 
and radical alteration or replacement of the things that they 
have grown up with in their parents’ home. 

We must remember that the furnishings bought by our 
parents belong to a day when, perhaps, tastes were different, 
incomes smaller, standards of life not the same. What they 
bought twenty years ago they might not, especially if they 
were to take a course in the choice of household furnishings, 
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buy now. But bear in mind that they have lived with these 
things for years; the happiest days of their lives have been 
spent among them; associations have grown up. Thus, even 
though the living-room rug is worn now, and always was 
rather ugly, even though the upholstery on the furniture 
is not the right color to go with the wall-paper, these things, 
because of home associations, may be very dear to their 
owners. Or perhaps our parents do not like the furnishings 
any better than we do, but they are not able to buy new 
ones at the present time, and criticism or complaint may 
cause unhappiness in the household. 

Let us then be very careful when it comes to changing in- 
artistic furnishings in our parents’ homes, and not be un- 
happy if changes must be deferred. Perhaps, our new ideas 
may be applied when something is admittedly worn out and 
must be replaced by new. Meanwhile, suggest only such 
minor changes as the hanging of a picture in a better light, or 
the simple transfer of something from one room, where it 
does not “go” with its surroundings, to another room where 
it will. 

Factors to be considered in the selection of house-furnish- 
ings. We have learned in selection of clothing that the in- 
come, the environment, and the social status of the wearer 
must be taken into account. In buying house-furnishings 
those factors are equally important. How many people buy 
extravagantly, even squander money on unnecessary and 
useless things, simply because some one else they know has 
bought similar things! 

Stop and consider the things you think you want. Why 
do you want them? If you are honest with yourself, you will 
find that, in the case of most of them, your “want” exists 
merely because some one else has them, and you imagine that 
your friends wiil think better of you if you, too, possess 
them. 

This effort to be thought well of by the social group with 
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which you are classed, and to make an impression on those 
whom you consider in the social group above you, is natural. 
It is one of the laws of human nature. We long to be con- 
sidered worth while, and the approbation of society is one of 
the most impelling forces in life. Therefore, it is not wrong 
to desire to have our clothes and houses approved. Our 
problem is to determine whose approbation is most desirable. 
The harm comes in trying to appeal to some social group 
that is unworthy of our approval or our imitation. 

Unfortunately in America our standard of success is the 
amount of money a person possesses! Lack of good breeding 
or of good taste is by many people not deemed serious in a 
person who has money. Thus there is a sad waste of energy 
and ability seen in our constant striving to make people 
think that we have more money than we have. How much 
better we would be and society would be if this energy were 
utilized to create or develop something really worth while. 
How often the source of our unhappiness is a vain desire for 
something beyond our means! And this unhappiness will 
continue, so long as we are content to be imitators and to 
court the approval of people who measure us only by the 
amount we have to spend. 

Finding values that give lasting satisfaction. Why is it 
that when we are young a little thing like the wrong width of 
-a hair ribbon or tie will make us wretchedly unhappy for 
days, yet when we grow older these things seem very trivial 
and even amusing? It is because our conceptions of the 
values of life change as we grow up. One of the purposes of 
education is to enable us to find those true values of life 
that will give us genuine satisfaction. 

Real beauty is one of the most satisfying values in life. 
After we have learned to appreciate objects that are truly 
beautiful, then the ornate, showy, inartistic things are no 
longer satisfying to us. 

Really beautiful furnishings are not necessarily the most 
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costly, but in order to furnish a home artistically, a great 
amount of time and thought has to be given to the selection 
of the articles that go into it. A modest home, with simple 
and artistic furnishings consistent with the home and the 
owner’s income, proclaims his superiority in taste and in ap- 
preciation of the finer things of life and gives him much more 
genuine and lasting satisfaction than would a similar small 
home that was cluttered with unsuitable, extravagant, or- 
nate furniture and draperies. 

Floor-coverings. A few points on the selection of floor- 
coverings will enable us to be more intelligent in considering 
what to buy. The essential qualities are durability, ease of 
cleaning, sufficient weight to lie flat on the floor without curl- 
ing, and a color and design that will harmonize with the rest 
of the room. 

For ease in cleaning, rugs are greatly to be preferred to 
carpets, and a rug with a cut pile is more difficult to take 
care of than a smooth surface or an uncut pile. In determin- 
ing what kind of a rug to buy, consider the amount of wear 
to which it will be subjected. The living-room and the hall 
require strong, durable rugs, while the parlor or reception 
room, or even the bedroom, will not require so durable a 
rug. 

Definite directions for selecting colors and designs in rugs 
cannot be given, but the following suggestions are made by 
a rug buyer. A rug or carpet with large brilliant floral de- 
signs, or with gaudy spots of color which stand out and do 
not harmonize with the rest of the rug, is practically never 
in good taste. If a room has a good deal of furniture in it, or 
if the draperies, upholstery and curtains are figured, the 
plainer the carpet is the better. In a room where there is a 
little furniture and the carpet is to be the most conspicu- 
ous furnishing, a rug of brighter colors and more elaborate 
design may be used, as in a hall or a formal reception 
room. 
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The construction of a rug is important, because upon that 
depends, to some extent, its durability and beauty. Rugs 
may be either of pile construction, with the pile cut or uncut, 
or woven like an ordinary cloth. For long wear get a rug 
with a short, close pile. A cut pile will naturally make a 
richer, more velvety surface. A good rug made of worsted 
yarns with a linen backing is the most durable that can be 
bought. A cotton rug, as a rule, wears shabby quickly. This 
does not apply to a rag rug, which gives good service and 
makes an attractive, inexpensive floor-covering. It be- 
comes soiled more quickly than a wool rug, but can be 
washed. 

Some people feel that a seamless rug is preferable to one 
with seams. There are advantages to each, depending on 
size, quality, construction, materials, and by whom made. 
Rugs with seams which are flat, and sewed by hand, as a 
rule give good service. 

Domestic rugs with which one should be familiar: 

Wilton — heavy, velvety rug with a cut pile, making the 
colors deep and rich in tone. It is one of the most expensive 
of domestic rugs, but probably the most serviceable, al- 
though hard to keep clean because it absorbs the dust more 
readily. There are several qualities of Wilton rugs and car- 
pets, the difference being caused by the kind of yarns used, 

_the length of nap, and the way the rug is constructed. A rug 

made of worsted yarns is most satisfactory of any. The 
firmer the nap the more serviceable the rug. Frequently a 
‘salesman in a rug department will tell you that a Wilton 
rug is “three-shot,”” which means that the filling yarn has 
been shot across three times instead of twice, as in two-shot, 
making the construction firmer and heavier. You can dis- 
tinguish the three-shot from the two-shot by beuding the 
rug so you can see the construction under the pile. In the 
three-shot you can detect two filling threads between the 
tufted pile; in two-shot, only one can be seen. 
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Royal Wilton —a medium-priced Wilton, with a short, 
close nap. 

Anglo-Persian Wilton — one of the costliest and finest 
grades of domestic rug. As it usually has a strong linen 
backing, it can be closely constructed. The yarns used are 
made of the finest carpet wool, and the colors are those found 
in Persian rugs. 

French Wilton —a high quality like an Anglo-Persian, 
but made by a different firm. Usually not so colorful as the 
Anglo-Persian. 

Wilton Velvet — a cheaper grade of Wilton. 

Velvet —a pile construction, closer than an Axminster, 
but not so close as a Wilton. Has a fuzzy texture. Imitates 
a Wilton, but not so durable or beautiful. The warp is 
printed before weaving. More satisfactory than an Axmin- 
ster, but not so much so as a Wilton. Better grades of Ax- 
minster and velvet are made without seams. 

Axminster — an inexpensive rug with long, soft pile in 
tufts, and the number of colors which can be used in the mak- 
ing are unlimited. Originally the tufts were tied in by hand, 
but the work is now done by machinery. A good deal of the 
nap wears off and pulls out. Since short nap is more satisfac- 
tory than long, this carpet cannot compare in durability 
with a Wilton, although considering its cost it gives fairly 
good service. 

Chenille — made of soft, tufted, or fluffy yarn which gives 
it a rich velvety appearance. It is probably the most luxu- 
rious and expensive domestic rug or carpet made, its cost be- 
ing dependent upon the stock, the yarn, the width of the 
carpet, and the length of nap. It always comes in plain col- 
ors, so it is likely to show soil and dust badly. A gray with 
a faint reddish tinge called rose taupe shows soil less than 
most of the other colors and makes a delightful background 
fora room. It is often used in combination with Oriental 
rugs. 
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Brussels — a pile construction with the pile uncut. It is 
considered an inexpensive rug, and gives good wear for the 
price. The uncut loops give a hard finish, that does not 
catch the dust, nor mat down; it is easy to clean, but does 
not wear so long, nor look so rich and beautiful as a velvet 
ora Wilton. As a rule it is woven 27 inches wide and seamed, 
and it is limited to 6 colors. From 2 to 6 extra warp yarns are 
used to produce the pattern. The background is cotton or 
jute that are interlaced to hold the looping worsted pile. 

Tapestry Brussels and Body Brussels — two of the best- 
known kinds of Brussels rugs. In Tapestry Brussels, the 
color is printed on the warp before weaving, and only one set 
of warp and filling yarns is used. Body Brussels usually is 
heavier and more durable and its colors are more lasting and 
more attractive than the Tapestry Brussels. 

Ingrain — an inexpensive, reversible carpet, sometimes 
called flat-surfaced because it has no pile. The better quali- 
ties are all-wool. This carpet does not compare in beauty 
with the pile carpets, and in the cheaper qualities is not 
worth buying. But in the best grades ingrain carpet will 
give satisfactory service where thickness or softness is. 
not required. Scotch, Kidderminster, and Cotton Chain are 
other names for ingrain rugs. Cotton Chain is a cheap, low 
grade of cotton ingrain. 

Fiber, hemp, grass, flax — cheap, lightweight rugs, most 
suitable for sun-parlors and porches, but also used in bed- 
rooms and living-rooms when economy is an important con- 
sideration. They are cool-looking, easily cleaned, but not. 
soft and beautiful. 

Rag rugs — small in size, as a rule, and made of strips of 
cloth, braided together, or woven together, or crocheted. Can 
be easily washed. Quaint, effective, inexpensive. Especially 
desirable for bathroom, child’s room, or bedroom. 

Oriental rugs. For people in moderate circumstances, 
Oriental rugs cost so much as to be out of the question. 
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Similar beauty of color and pattern may be obtained in a 
Wilton, although nothing can equal a Persian rug for soft- 
ness and richness of color. Many interesting books have been 
written on Oriental rugs, which will well repay a close read- 
ing. Quoting from one: ! 


Each rug is the evidence of the working of an individual mind, or 
the minds of a family or clan. It is made by hand in the seclusion 
of a hut, where a loom is erected. This loom is a crude affair, a 
wooden frame over which warp is drawn from top to bottom. Be- 
fore this, the weaver sits through long, weary hours that lengthen 
into days, months, years, patiently sorting short pieces of colored 
wool or silk, camel’s hair or goat’s hair, passing them between 
strands of warp, weaving designs to suit his fancy, tying knot after 
knot, and doing all so carefully that he accomplishes not more than 
a few inches a day. The silks and wools are dyed by his own hand 
with vegetable dyes, the preparation of which he alone knows. And 
into it all he puts the symbolism of his religion, which to him is 
ever-present. 


These rugs are expensive because of the skill, artistic taste, 
and time necessary to make them. Many people prefer to 
economize on other furnishings to purchase Oriental rugs. 

The demands of trade and commerce have affected the 
colors and the designs of ancient rugs. The antique rug is 
thought to be more valuable than the modern because (usu- 
ally, but not always) “it possesses a purity of design, a care- 
fulness of weave, and a delicacy of color which we do not 
find in the modern rug.”’ 

In purchasing an Oriental, remember that its value is 
largely dependent upon its age, and the number of stitches 
to the inch. In an Anatolian, there are usually about seventy 
stitches to an inch, while in a Persian, there are three hun- 
dred. The fineness of material, richness of color, and amount 
of detail in design are also important. As to durability, 
“the best colors for service are the blues, reds, and greens — 
blues becoming more beautiful with age. Browns lose some 

1 Reidpath, R. J.: Something about Oriental Rugs not Generally Known. 
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of their luster, except where camel’s hair is used. A rug, 
even an antique, should be in a good state of preservation 
when purchased. Tattered rugs are of no value.” 

Much of the beauty of an Oriental, or in fact, of any pile 
rug, depends upon the way it is placed. To get the effect the 
rug should be placed with the light shining into the pile. 

Kinds of Oriental rugs. Oriental Rugs may be classified 
as Persian, Daghestan, Turkish, Caucasian, Baluchistan, 
Indian, and Chinese. Each of these divisions has subdivi- 
sions, according to the limited geographical area in which 
the rugs are produced. Some of the most famous are: Per- 
stan — Dhiraz, Kirman, Kermanshah, Serapi, Saraband, 
Bokhara; Daghestan — Kabistan, Malgran, Kazak, Cash- 
mere; Turkish — Ghiordes, Konlak, Bergamos, Onshak, 
Anatolian, Smyrna, Turkish. 

Indian rugs are copies and rearrangements of Persian and 
Turkish designs. The Persian are by far the most beautiful 
and valuable, because of their fineness of detail. The Da- 
ghestan are not woven so closely as the Persian. The Turkish 
rugs are less expensive than either the Persian or Daghes- 
tan, and so are within the reach of more people than are the 
other kinds. 

Sometimes the complaint is made that Oriental rugs slip 
or creep on a polished floor. One can prevent this by putting 
_ ribbed or corrugated rubber strips on the under side of the 
rugs or weighting the corners with small weights. 

How to distinguish an Oriental rug from a domestic. One 
writer! on Oriental Rugs gives the following points to ob- 
serve in distinguishing rugs: 


The Eastern rugs show the whole pattern in detail on the back. 

The pile is composed of rows of distinctly tied knots which are 
made plainly visible by separating it. 

The sides are overcast with colored wool or have a narrow selvage. 


'G. Griffith Lewis: Practical Book of Oriental Rugs, page 43. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1911. 
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The Oriental is heavier in proportion to size than the domestic. 

Separate the pile and note whether the wool is of the same color 
but of deeper shade nearer knot than it is on the surface, or if it is 
of an entirely different color. Vegetable dyes usually fade to 
lighter shade of original color, while aniline dyes fade to different 
colors. Two rugs may be almost entirely alike in every respect ex- 
cepting the dye, the one dyed with vegetable dyes being worth ten 
to fifteen times as much as the other. Experts can distinguish 
between aniline and vegetable dye by the feel, for the former robs 
wool of its oil making it stiffer, harder, and dryer. 


Curtains and draperies. There are three kinds of curtains 
or draperies to be considered: 

(1) Casement or glass curtains. These are curtains of 
sheer enough texture to hang over the glass of the window, 
to act as a screen to protect from the passers-by, or to soften 
the light. 

(2) Over-draperies or hangings. These are curtains that 
are hung at the side of the windows or doors largely for artis- 
tic effects to introduce a note of color and interest, or to 
soften the lines of the doors and windows, or to screen a door- 
way. 

(3) Shades or blinds. These are used to shut out the sun- 
light and to act as a screen or protection from passers-by. 

Casement or glass curtains. There are several values to be 
looked for in glass curtains: lightness, daintiness, thinness, 
(so as not to shut out the light and air), possibility of clean- 
ing and laundering, beauty of texture and design from the 
wrong as well as the right side, and with and without the 
light shining through, and durability. 

There are many different fabrics suitable for such a cur- 
tain,! the most usual being lace curtains, casement cloth cur- 
tains, and those made of scrims, voiles, marquisettes, swisses, 
crépes, organdies, etc. Casement cloth, which is about like 


1 Interior decorators tell us that the glass curtains and window-blinds in 
a home should be alike for all windows in the house, so that from the ex- 
terior all of the windows have similar treatment. 
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pongee, is light in weight but not transparent, and was orig- 
inally intended for casement windows so that the window 
shade could be done away with. These curtains come made 
of wool, mohair, cotton, silk, linen, and mixtures; the price 
varies from about 40 cents to $4 a yard, depending on the 
material from which the cloth is made. It is especially desir- 
able because it is durable, easily washed and ironed, and the 
colors are usually fast to sunlight. As a rule the pale tan 
color so characteristic of pongee is the most popular shade. 

The following materials are those most generally found in 
window curtains: 

Madras — loose, open construction with a figure woven in 
with yarns much heavier than the background. The loose 
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Fia. 30. Currary Mapras (magnified) 


ends are on the right side, and help to make the figures stand 
out. Madras comes in many qualities, but the more expen 
sive are much finer, better woven, and in more beautiful pat- 
terns. This material is especially useful where you want to 
obscure the view from the window. Because of the figures, 
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it is more appropriately used in rooms that have plain wall- 
paper or plain overhangings. In buying any figured curtains, 
by the yard, allowance has to be made for matching figures. 

Voile —a sheer, soft, durable curtain. In cream color 
with plain hemstitched hems, it is suitable for any unpreten- 
tious room. Voile is easily washed and ironed and falls in 
long, graceful folds. It comes in many qualities, the more 
expensive having a clear, open-mesh effect and being evenly 
woven. Imported voiles are as a rule finer in texture than 
domestic. 

Marquisette — a very open, dainty material easily laun- 
dered, about the same price as voile, but more durable. 
Comes in very coarse as well as fine qualities. 

Scrim — a fabric with a coarse, open construction, made 
of much heavier yarn than voile; inexpensive, and very du- 
rable, but not so beautiful as voile or marquisette. 

Swiss — a stiff, sheer material usually with dots or figures 
which may or may not be woven in. It has a rather coarse 
background, but makes a crisp, fresh-looking curtain. 

Dimity — sheer, corded effect, stiff, crisp. Washes well, 
but wears out along the cord. 

Organdies, lawns, and crépes are occasionally used for cur- 
tains. These and dimities and swisses are used especially for 
bedrooms, bathrooms, and kitchens. Marquisette, voile, and 
fine madras are suitable for any room. Cheesecloth is some- 
times used for a very cheap curtaining. 

Lace curtains. The popularity of curtain materials, as of 
every other line of merchandise, depends on style. Lace 
curtains are not used so extensively as they were some years 
ago. They are much more elaborate and ornate than the 
materials mentioned above but less easy to wash and iron, 
and cost more if a good quality is purchased. For a sump- 
tuously furnished room they are more suitable than inexpen- 
sive voile. 

Filet, cable, and Brussels are the most usual nets found in 
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lace curtains. Filet is a square-mesh net; cable, a round- 
mesh net made of heavy threads; Brussels, a plain hexagonal 
mesh. Nottingham is a word that is applied to any machine- 
made lace, but when used in connection with curtains usu- 
ally indicates the coarser forms of lace curtains. 

In buying a curtain ready-made in preference to one by 
the yard, the length and finish are important. Curtains may 
be finished with overlocked edges, hemstitching, or lace. 
The edging must be strong to be lasting. The lace may be 
real, that is, hand-made, or machine-made. [If real, it is, of 
course, much more expensive, and should be used only by 
those who have luxurious and handsome furnishings. Real 
laces are much more beautiful in pattern and texture than 
machine-made. 

Some of the real laces usually found in a curtain depart- 
ment are: 

Irish point — a machine-made net on which a pattern is 
sewed or appliquéd. Often the foundation net under the 
pattern is cut away. This is one of the most beautiful lace 
curtains made. It is sometimes called Swiss because it was 
made originally in Switzerland. 

Saxony Brussels, Swiss Brussels — (Swiss Tambour) — 
Saxony Brussels is a machine-made net on which is worked 
by hand a pattern in a chain stitch, called Tambour. Double 
net is used in the pattern. In Swiss Brussels (Swiss Tam- 
bour) the embroidery in chain stitch is done by machine. 
The effect is more beautiful from a distance than close at 
hand. Saxony Brussels is much more difficult to make and 
therefore more expensive. 

Marie Antoinette—a rather heavy net with cord ap- 
pliqué sprays combined with tape bow-knots, flowers, and 
leaves appliquéd on to the net. 

Arabian — a heavy net with patterns heavily corded or 
made of braids or tapes resembling Battenberg. Sometimes 
this is called Renaissance. 
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Antique (also called Araneum or Spider Work) — a coarse, 
open effect produced by darning. The darning is irregular 
and not made on a background. This is effective but not 
especially beautiful. 

Princesse — a delicate and effective lace. Its pattern is 
made of separate braids which are sewed together or joined. 

Draperies. In selecting draperies we are especially inter- 
ested in a beautiful or colorful effect, but a lasting color is of 
course essential if their beauty is to remain unimpaired; ease 
of cleaning and durability are of 
importance to many. Draperies 
are to be had in many different 
kinds of materials, from heavy, 
rich velours to _ lightweight, 
printed muslins. 

Here again one must consider 
income and suitability to home 
and use. Heavy velvet hangings 
are out of place in any but a 
very elegantly furnished room. 
They are not only expensive to 
buy but expensive to clean. Be- 
cause of their luxurious effect 
they make other furnishings Fria. 31. Drapery VeLour 
(unless very beautiful) look (magnified) 
shabby. For people in moderate circumstances there is a 
host of comparatively inexpensive fabrics to choose from 
that are beautiful, colorful, easily taken care of, and easily 
laundered. It is economy to buy sunfast hangings for cur- 
tains that are exposed to a good deal of sunshine. 

Cretonne, chintz, printed muslin, and hand-blocked linens 
make bright, cheerful hangings, especially for bedrooms, chil- 
dren’s rooms, and sun parlors. Sunfast, Kapok, Florentine, 
taffeta, rep, and casement cloth are suitable for any room. 

In buying a thin material for a drapery one must first see 
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the effect with the light shining through, for too thin mate- 
rial requires a lining, which increases the expense. The ex- 
pensive drapery materials are velvet, velours, silk damasks, 
chenille, and tapestries. The medium-priced are casement 
cloth, Sunfast, Rajah, Shantung, Kapok, Florentine, hand- 
blocked English linens, and some cretonnes. The inexpen- 
sive are lightweight cretonnes, chintz, printed muslin, cot- 
ton taffeta, cotton Rajah, and cotton Shantung, denim, 
terry cloth, monk’s-cloth, and rep. 

Upholstery. Furniture is often upholstered in a textile 
fabric. Here again suitability to purpose is of paramount 
importance. A chair is made for rest and comfort. Pale, 
delicate, fragile designs and colors are not suitable for furni- 
ture nor are materials that wear shabby and show soil un- 
less they can be replaced frequently. 

Many of the same materials used in draperies are also used 
in upholstery, but frequently in heavier qualities. 

The rules given in judging cloth for clothing may be used 
in judging upholstery. The construction should be firm and 
compact, the material strong and well woven. Cotton wears 
shabby sooner than wool or silk. Wool is the most durable 
but is subject to moths. 

One advantage in furniture upholstered in fabric is that it 
can be selected to carry out the color scheme of the room. 
Rich, soft colors are very desirable, but neither color nor 
design should be gaudy or conspicuous. On entering a room, 
one should not be conscious of the upholstery or of the wood 
of the furniture. For this reason, rich, soft colors are more 
beautiful, especially if used in large quantities, than brilliant, 
intense ones, just as dull-finished woods are considered in 
better taste than those with very high luster. 

Materials used in draperies and upholstery: 

Armure — a heavy mercerized cotton or silk fabric with 
a broken cord effect and small, woven-in figures, very du- 
rable. 
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Fic. 32. ARMURE (magnified) 


Art silk — like China silk but a little stiffer, and with dull 
luster. An inexpensive, soft texture used in lining curtains or 
lampshades, but too thin to use alone. The name is sometimes 
applied to casement cloth or to artificial silk fabrics used for 


glass curtains as well as draperies. 
a fabric with a nap, used for draperies and 


porticres; shows dust, but gives a rich, luxurious effect. 
aheavy, strong cotton fabric used to cover fur- 
niture. This comparatively inexpensive material is often put 
on furniture as a temporary protective covering until the cus- 
tomer decides upon the permanent one which will best match 
her furnishings. 

Burlap — coarse, heavy, durable material used for wal) 
coverings, and for upholstery that will have hard wear. 
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Damask — a heavy silk with a pattern, used for furniture 
and draperies, rich, elaborate, expensive, not very dura- 
ble. Not suitable for 
a modestly furnished 
room. Damask made 
of a cotton-and-silk 
mixture is less ex- 
pensive. 

Tapestry—a heavy, 
substantial material, 
either all-wool, wool- 
and-silk, | wool-and- 
cotton, or cotton. The 
wool with silk pat- 
terns is very beautiful and expensive, the cotton is least ex- 
pensive but less durable. In the wool, the colors are especially 
rich and soft. Used for upholstery and covers, sometimes 
draperies, but it is very stiff, and if used as a hanging must 
be considered a wall decoration. Probably the most desirable 
of any fabric for durable upholstery. 

Velour and velvet. There are many kinds of velours and 
velvets. Velour for furniture is heavier than that used for 
draperies. These fabrics come plain, striped, and figured. 
They are rich, handsome, expensive, hard to keep clean, ex- 
‘ pensive to have cleaned; they fall in graceful folds and give 
beautiful color effects. Not suitable for window draperies 
unless the room is sumptuously furnished. The cheaper 
grades are largely cotton. 

Plush — rich, beautiful effect, but its long nap shows marks 
plainly and hence it is not desirable, except when made of 
mohair, for upholstery which is to receive hard wear. 

Casement cloth —a lightweight, soft, attractive material 
that can be purchased in wool, mohair, linen, cotton, silk, 
and mixtures. Resists sun and dust, washes well, easy to 
take care of. Similar to pongee, and in the pongee color 


Fia. 33. Upnourstery DAMASK (magnified) 
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makes a soft, artistic color for windows. Often used in place 
of curtains and shades. 

Rep — a corded material, sturdy, durable, inexpensive, not 
so beautiful as damask, but more so than denim, good for 
hard wear. Used for upholstery, draperies, and couch covers. 

Sunfast — a term that applies to several different materials, 
in many different patterns and designs, usually guaranteed 
fast color. Made of cotton and artificial silk it is called 
Sunfast or Kapok. It is durable, and guaranteed not to 
fade. Excellent for a moderate-priced hanging. 

Cretonne — a cotton fabric in plain or corded construction. 
Comes in many different weights and always has a printed 
pattern in gay colors. Cheerful, bright, easily washed, fades 
in the sun, resists the dust, comparatively inexpensive. Used 
for hangings, and (in heavier weights) for upholstery for 
wicker furniture, summer covers for chairs, and pillow coy- 

_ers. Especially suitable for summer. 

Chintz — lighterweight, stiffer, and more glossy than cre- 
tonne, and usually has smaller printed patterns. Hand-blocked 
chintz is quite expensive because its colors and patterns are 
more beautiful and the process of printing is slower than with 
the ordinary chintz. Used for hangings and cushions. Glazed 
chintz is quite stiff and is used for fancy window shades, 
especially in children’s rooms and bedrooms. 

English linen — heavy linen, hand-blocked surface, desir- 
able for its quaintness or beauty of color and design. More ex- 
pensive than a cotton fabric. Used for scarfs, draperies, and 
cushion covers. 

Mohair — comes in a variety of styles and fabrics with dif- 
ferent trade names. Used for draperies, and, in heavy grades, 
for upholstery. Expensive, durable, shiny, but may be wiry 
and slippery. It makes an attractive and serviceable cover. 

Rajah, Shantung, Tussah— silk, dull luster, slightly stiff, 
lightweight, easy to clean, excellent for moderate-priced 
draperies. 
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Window shades. The purpose of a window shade is to 
protect a room from outside light, or to screen it from pas- 
sers-by. Durability, beauty of color, fastness to light, and 
ability to be cleaned are the values to look for. Durability 
depends to a great degree on the flexibility of the material 
and the strength of construction. A heavily sized cotton 
breaks and cannot be cleaned easily. It pays to invest in 
a good shade. Imported brown 
holland is the most durable 
shade made. Cotton cambric and 
domestic holland are cheaper 
but not so serviceable. 

Casement cloth and plissé are 
being used widely in the place 
of blinds. Plissé has alternate 
stripes of crépe and plain sur- 
face. It is heavier than the 
plissé used for clothing, and is 
frequently called Austrian shade 
cloth. Plissé shades are finished 
with a braid or fringe and are so 

¥ arranged that they pull up and 
Fig. 34. Austr1AN SHADE : 
Gore @uagnified) down by means of cords with 
tassels. Casement cloth, when 
‘used in place of curtains or shades, is usually hung on small 
rings which are slipped over a brass rod. 

Slip covers (furniture covers). These are used when fur- 
niture which has delicate upholstery is to be protected, or in 
summer when one prefers light, washable coverings because 
they are cooler and more easily taken care of than the up- 
holstery. There is material in both cotton and linen called 
furniture slip-covering or Belgian linen, made especially for 
this purpose. Usually it is a tan or cream striped fabric in a 
herringbone weave which will not show soil so badly as pure 
white, although pure white is often used. So also are light- 
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weight canvas, denim, duck, drill, jean, cretonne, and chintz, 
because they can be laundered. 

Bedding. Bedding includes sheets, pillow-cases, blankets, 
spreads, mattresses, mattress pads, pillows. 

Sheets. The six values that are to be considered in buying 
sheets are: size, durability, cleansing quality, smoothness, 
and fineness of texture (beauty), porosity (the quality of be- 
ing closely woven, but allowing water to pass through easily, 
thus insuring ease in laundering). 

There are many grades of sheeting; the lowest is un- 
bleached sheeting, and the best is percale. The latter is of 
smooth, fine texture, and closely resembles linen sheeting. 
It gives some people the same kind of pleasure to possess 
- real linen sheets as it does to own sterling silver or real 
pearls, but few can afford them as they are very expensive 
and for most of us would be unnecessary extravagance, be- 
cause the finer grades of cotton are almost as beautiful, wear 
well, and do not wrinkle so badly. Linen is cooler, more 
durable, and very smooth, but wrinkles easily. 

Sheets may be purchased by the yard or already made. 
As a rule, it is not much cheaper to buy the sheeting by the 
yard, but sometimes better qualities can be purchased in 
that way. Frequently, you see “torn sheets” advertised. 
That means that the muslin was torn before hemming 
rather than cut, thus making a straighter sheet, which will 
not pull crooked in laundering. This holds true only if it has 
been done carefully and with muslin that tears straight. 
The best way is to pull a thread and cut by that. 

There are on the market many reliable brands of medium- 
priced sheeting, which wear well. The cheaper sheeting is 
very coarse, and is often sized, or if not sized, it feels rough 
to the touch. It is heavy to wash and hard to iron. Percale 
sheetings are very durable, white, and fine, but expensive. 
Sheets and pillow-cases come either hemmed, hemstitched 
or embroidered (scalloped). For hard, everyday wear, the 
plain hems are most serviceable. 
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There are many sizes of sheets on the market, but the 
most satisfactory is one that allows at least 12 inches to be 
turned in on all edges, that is, twenty-four inches wider than 
the bed and twenty-four to thirty-six inches longer. Some- 
times the size of sheets is given according to the number 
of quarters of yards, at other times simply in inches. Sizes 
vary, but the most usual dimensions are as follows (these 
sizes refer to torn length, not finished length): 

For single bed, sheets come 54” 96” or 6 quarters 

63” X 99” or 7 quarters 
For three-quarter bed, sheets. come 72” X 99” or 8 quarters 
72” X< 108” or 9 quarters 
con Sg Le 
81” X 108” 
Large double bed sheets come 90’ x 99” or 10 quarters 
90” x 108” 

By far the most sheets sold are size 81’ * 99”. 

Pillow-cases. The same values are looked for in pillow- 
cases as in sheets. These come ready made, or in tubing, 
where no seam is required, or in the flat piece. Those al- 
ready made up are most convenient. Bolster cases are cov- 
ers for the long pillow that goes across the bed. Bolsters are 
not used much now. 

Pillow-case sizes. Sometimes pillow-cases are listed ac- 
cording to the width around the pillow and other times one 
half of the width. 

220 xX Oe Oreste aoGu 
22%” X 36” or 45” X 36” (regulation size) 
29 2X 36 Soro aS 
21" 3G For pdt a6 e 

Tests for good quality of cotton sheets and jillow-cases: 
Does it feel firm, but soft, or is it harsh and starchy? Does 
it look as well on the wrong side as on the right? Are the 
yarns regular, close together, and strong? Does it feel 
smooth? Is this due to sizing, or to the regularity of the 
yarns and a firm construction? 
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Tests for linen sheets and pillow-cases. These wrinkle more 
readily than cotton, and the wrinkles cannot be straightened 
out, while cotton can be smoothed out by hand. Linen has 
more luster and feels cool and not so lifeless; cotton, unless 
sized and calendered, is fuzzier. Finally, the yarns in linen 
are more irregular. 

Minimum number of sheets to have on hand. (These quan- 
tities are merely suggestions for a person who must consider 
the minimum quantity of bedding to have on hand.) Four 
sheets to a bed; or, if beds are all of the same size, three 
sheets to a bed. 

Three pillow-cases to a pillow. 

Unless a person is very restricted in funds, it is economy 
to have more bedding and alternate different sheets so that 
two or three do not receive all the wear. 

Blankets. Values desired: warmth without weight; dura- 
bility; possibility of cleaning or washing; color; softness. 

Kinds. There are many qualities of blankets, ranging 
from all-wool to all-cotton. A medium grade is 60 to 80 per 
cent wool. The all-wool is warm, and light in weight, but 
difficult to launder and much more expensive than cotton. 
Some cotton mixed with the wool improves the laundering 
quality and does not detract from the durability. The more 
cotton, the heavier the blanket. One with a large amount of 
cotton and little wool is heavy without being especially 
warm, is apt to lose its fluffiness and its nap, and become 
harsh and unyielding when washed. 

Blankets come in many colors — white or cream, tan, 
gray, red, pink, blue, and plaid; and blankets especially for 
camping can be bought. Some prefer a dark blanket that 
will not show soil, while others prefer white because they 
think it is more sanitary, demanding frequent washings. A 
dark blanket that “does not show soil” gets dirty just as 
soon as a white one — and should be laundered just as fre- 
quently. 
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The border should be of the same quality as the rest of the 
blanket or it will ruffle up when washed. 

Blankets often come double; i.e., two blankets are woven 
together at one end. This double kind is hard to handle, but 
it has this advantage: when a pair folded regularly proves 
too short for the bed you can fold it with one layer shorter 
than the other, thus getting length enough to tuck in. You 
cannot do this with two cut blankets. 

In buying blankets, the larger sizes which allow for tuck- 
ing under are most satisfactory, especially for cold weather. 
For summer blankets, the smaller sizes are all right. 

The top sheet should be folded back over the blankets so 
they will not come in direct contact with the body and so 
will keep cleaner. One should have at least two blankets for 
each bed. 


60” SK 80” ONE sé 90” 
607 << 907 76" X 84” 
1! SC” 80% x90" 


How to judge a blanket: 

1. Feel the blanket; if it is almost all wool it will be warm? 
woolly, and springy. If there is a great deal of cotton, 
it will feel heavier, very soft, dead, and lifeless. The 
nap varies; on the better grades it is heavier and 
thicker, but care must be taken to see that the heavy 
nap does not cover weakly constructed foundation 
yarns. 

2. To test the construction of the fabric, pull the blanket 
crosswise with a firm even pull. If the yarns separate 
or pull apart the foundation of the blanket is weak and 
will not wear well. This weakness may be caused by 
over-napping. 

3. One must judge largely by price. A blanket with a 
large per cent of wool cannot be bought at so low a 
price as one with more cotton in it. 

Bed-spreads (counterpanes). Values desired. style, quality 
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of staying clean and smooth — not wrinkling, ease of clean- 
ing, texture (beauty), color. 

Kinds — Dimity — Not the same as dress dimity, but 
heavier. Resembles a lightweight, fine-wale piqué. Be- 
cause these spreads are lightweight, they wrinkle quickly, 
but they are easier to launder than some other kinds. They 
are the cheapest kind of regular spread, and come in several 
qualities. 

Ripplette — a trade name for a crinkled crépe fabric, easily 
laundered, serviceable, lightweight, comes in various grades, 
but it is not considered very expensive. 

Honeycomb or crochet. These are heavier spreads. They 
stay clean longer and are very durable, but heavy to launder. 
They, too, come in various grades, and are not considered 
expensive. 

Satin Marseilles — a rich, lustrous, beautiful texture with 
woven figures, which stand out as in a brocade or damask. 
These spreads are expensive, and heavy to launder, but they 
wear well and are very good-looking. 

Lace (used over color) — dainty, and elaborate, but often 
too ornate for a modest room. 

Unbleached muslin. In the last few years there has been 
a fad for embroidering unbleached muslin in gay colors and 
using it as a bed-spread. It makes an inexpensive but often 
artistic and attractive covering, especially for simple bed- 
rooms. It does seem, however, inconsistent to spend time 
embroidering such coarse, cheap material. It stays clean 
better than white, but owing to its embroidery it has to be 
washed carefully. For a change, unbleached muslin with 
cretonne appliquéd on it makes an inexpensive and attrac- 
tive covering. These are fads. 

Cretonne. In rooms that are simply done, cretonne is often 
used for the spread to introduce an element of color, or to 
match the hangings of a room. It gives a gay and attractive 
note, especially suitable for a child’s or young girl’s room or 
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for summer use, although many people prefer white covers 
for their beds. A bed-spread may be hemmed or embroid- 
ered, or finished with a gimp or braid. Fringe is practically 
never used any more, because it is not serviceable. 

In buying a spread, decide what type you want. If a 
heavy, handsome one, you will probably choose a Satin 
Marseilles. If you want an expensive, handsome one and do 
not object to its wrinkling quickly, then hand-embroidered 
or Madeira linen would probably interest you. If you prefer 
a lightweight, easily laundered and inexpensive spread, 
then consider dimity, ripplette, or honeycomb. 


Spread sizes: 


Single bed UO Se NO ) 

Single bed TOP Se WO” If the spread is to hang down 
‘Three-quarter bed 80” x 100” rather than tuck in, the larger 
Double bed 90” X 100” sizes must be purchased. 
Extra large OS, TM 


Comforts (comfortables). Values desired: Warmth without 
weight, beauty, softness, durability, and possibility of laun- 
dering. 

Comforts are made of cotton or wool wadding or down 
covered with some fabric, and tied or quilted. There are 
several grades. The cheaper ones are filled with wool and 
cotton wastes, the next with cotton batting, and the better 
- grades with wool sheeting or fine down feathers. 

The last named are called down puffs. They are delight- 
fully warm, soft, very light in weight, and can be laundered 
satisfactorily if care is taken not to wring them and to shake 
them frequently while they are drying. 

The cotton-filled are heavy, do not have so much warmth, 
and lose their softness when washed. 

Wool is very warm and lightweight, and can be washed if 
this is done with care. It is more satisfactorily dry-cleaned, 
and makes the most practical comfort, if one can afford it. 

Coverings. The coverings for comforts should be chosen 
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with respect to appearance and durability. Silkatine, chal- 
lis, satin, China silk, sateen, cambric, silk and cotton mull, 
foundation silk, or silk brilliant, cotton challis, chintz, and 
lightweight cretonne are all used. 

Satin, of course, is used wholly for beauty. It soon be- 
comes soiled, is difficult to clean, and altogether is very ex- 
pensive. 

Sateen, cambric, cotton or wool challis, and chintz make 
serviceable coverings that furnish additional warmth. Com- 
forts covered with these may be bought in attractive colors, 
giving beauty as well as serviceability. Silkatine, silk mull, 
and silk brilliant, although thin and lightweight, are 
serviceable, making soft, beautiful, silky, inexpensive 
coverings that can be easily washed or cleaned. 

People who want an inexpensive and serviceable comfort, 
and do not care for beauty, buy wadding and cover it with 
two or three layers of cheesecloth, or any other inexpensive 
material. Cotton batting or wool wadding can be bought al- 
ready quilted. This enables one to make a comfort easily 
and insures an equal distribution of the wool. 

It is as cheap to buy comforts ready-made as to make 
them. Some prefer to make them in order to have large 
sizes. Wool comforts come in two sizes, one for double and 
one for single beds. Cotton ones can be obtained in varying 
sizes. 

In order to keep the ready-made comforts from pulling 
out at the foot of the bed, some housewives take a piece of 
cheesecloth the same length as the width of the comfort, fold 
it and sew it to the lower end. This makes an extension of 
about sixteen or eighteen inches that can be tucked under 
the mattress so that the comfort does not pull out. 

Mattresses. As a rule, mattresses are covered with ticking, 
denim, or a very heavy cretonne. A good grade of ticking is 
usually found on the better mattresses. The covering should 
be strong, closely woven, so it will be hair-proof, firm and of 
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a color that will look fresh and clean. Usually dark-blue- 
and-white-striped material is used. 

The filling of mattresses is much more important than the 
covering. It may be corn husks, green grass or hay, cotton 
or wool, or short hair such as goat’s hair or good horse hair; 
and the latter, which is commonly used in the better mat- 
tresses, may vary widely in quality. 

Corn husks, grass or hay, if clean, make a cheap mattress 
which will give service as long as it does not lump nor heap 
up in small pieces. 

The cotton-felt mattress, or the wool-and-cotton-felt, is 
cheap, comfortable, and durable. If of good quality, these 
will give good wear, but the filling is not so suitable for re- 
making as are certain others, hair for instance. 

Silk floss is also used for filling, making a soft and very 
warm mattress. 

What has long been considered the standard mattress is 
that filled with horse hair. The white, if a natural color, is 
very expensive, but length is more important than color. 
Good hair costs about twice as much as cotton felt. Hair 
breaks and loses its spring unless properly taken care of. If 
the mattress is turned frequently, it keeps in better shape 
and wears more evenly. Mattresses with cotton tufting 
wear better than those with plain tufting. 

Mattress pads. Quilted pads are sold for covering the mat- 
tress. Placed under the sheets, they protect them from soil. 
Some housekeepers prefer to use an old blanket or quilt for 
this purpose. As a rule, the pad is more satisfactory, for it 
may be bought to fit the bed, it looks fresh and clean under 
the sheet and does not wrinkle easily. It greatly protects a 
mattress to be entirely covered with a stout material such as 
unbleached muslin. Such a cover can be bought ready-made 
or can be made at home. It should be changed occasionally. 

Pillows. The most satisfactory pillow filling is feathers. 
Silk floss, hair, and down are also used. Silk floss is the 
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cheapest, and is used oftenest for sofa pillows. The cost of 
the pillow depends upon the quality of feathers used. Split 
feather (that which has the quill removed) is the most satis- 
factory. Kapok (Java cotton) is sometimes used as filling 
for sofa cushions. It gives a delightfully soft, downy feel, 
but is likely to crush together and become bumpy. 

Table linen. Values desired: beauty of texture and finish, 
resistance to soil, freshness, ease in removing spots, freedom 
from linting, durability. 

Comparison of linen and cotton tablecloths. To-day, under 
the present processes of manufacture, many of the disad- 
vantages of mercerized cotton table damask have been re- 
moved, but good linen is still superior to cotton for table- 
cloths and napkins. 

Cotton — becomes gray after a few launderings, lints, be- 
comes mussy and fuzzy-looking, does not stay clean long, is 
more likely to iron askew than linen, and spots cannot be 
easily removed. 

Linen has a beautiful luster, looks fresh and white no mat- 
ter how many times it is washed, and in the better qualities 
it does not lint. If firmly woven it keeps its shape well, out- 
wears cotton, and spots can be more easily removed. 

In order to get the qualities desirable in linen, many peo- 
ple buy cheap linen instead of good cotton. This is not econ- 
omy, for the cheap linen is made of the short flax fibers. It 
is very loosely woven and then heavily sized to appear weil. 
The sizing washes out and a very sleazy fabric is left, which 
does not begin to wear so well as the good mercerized cotton. 
But no fabric manufactured is more durable than a good 
linen. This was forcibly shown during the World War when 
linen was used for aeroplane wings. There are at present in 
museums pieces of linen hundreds of years old that still re- 
tain their luster and beauty. 

Double and single damask. The excellence of linen lies in 
the fiber used, the excellence of the yarn, the construction, 
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and the finishing. There is single and double damask. Au- 
thorities differ in regard to these terms “single” and “dou- 
ble,” but the majority of buyers tell us that in the double 
there are more filling threads than in the single, not neces- 
sarily twice as many, but double damask accordingly wears 
better than single. If, however, you test a good quality of 
single with a poor quality of double, you will find that the 
single will wear better, but as a rule double damask is made 
only in a good quality and it is safe to say that it will usually 
outwear single. In a double damask, the cloth is reversible, 
the pattern being as attractive on one side as on the other. 

The very fine qualities, while much more handsome be- 
cause more beautiful patterns can be made, may not wear so 
well as a medium grade which has coarser but stronger yarns, 
especially if the latter has smaller patterns. 

In judging table linen, then, the count is important, also 
the thread, the round yarns being more desirable than the 
flat. Good linen must feel thick, leathery, and heavy, but 
the weignt must not be due to sizing. If it feels like paper, 
and crackles, it has been heavily dressed. Scotch damask is 
the least expensive, Irish and Belgian next. Irish is noted 
for its evenness of texture, beautiful design and snowy white- 
ness. French damask is more expensive than any other, due 
largely to the patterns. 

In buying table linen always buy the best you can afford, 
and from a reliable house. See that you get a firm, closely 
woven double damask of medium fine yarns, with a thick 
leathery feel. In the very expensive damask, the exclusive- 
ness of the pattern may partly account for its price. 

Table linen can be bought by the yard or by the cloth 
(pattern cloth). Some people feel that they save in buying 
table linen by the yard, but there is very little saving. 
Sometimes one pays 50 to 75 cents more for a pattern cloth 
because the border goes all the way around. The biggest 
advantage in buying by the yard is that one can get the 
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exact size desired. Cloths can be obtained in size from one 
yard square up. As a rule, table linen runs 58”, 64’’, 68”, 
and 72” wide. 

Pattern or design is important because it affects the 
beauty, price, and wearing quality. Smaller designs wear 
better than larger, or than wide satin stripes. Some hand- 
woven linen is made. It is enduring, but is more expensive, 
and is not necessarily better than machine-woven. 

Napkins come in patterns to match the tablecloths. They 
may be obtained in various sizes. 


Sizes: 
Tea napkins 14”’ square 
16” ° 
i hee 
Se 
Breakfast napkins 19” square 
20’ 
Qi” 
QQ" 
Dinner napkins 24” to 32”” square 
Fancy tea napkins, napkins in bridge sets, etc., come as small as 
12” square. 

Table sets (luncheon). Luncheon sets vary in materials, 
styles, and colors: plain linen, hand-embroidered, or with 
lace inserts — Cluny, filet, Torchon, Renaissance, and 
Spanish being the usual laces. These are all rather coarse and 
are especially appropriate for heavy linen. Italian cut-work, 
drawn-work and Madeira embroidery are used on the finer 
linens. Art linen is one of the most satisfactory materials 
for luncheon sets. It has round threads and is closely woven. 
Damask is sometimes used, and medium-weight linen crash. 

The doilies used in luncheon sets vary in size, running 
from 12’ to 24” in diameter, and come square, oval, round, 
and oblong in shape. Plain hemstitched or scalloped sets are 
easier to launder than those which are trimmed with lace 
or heavily embroidered. It is generally conceded to be in 
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good taste to use these sets for lunch or informal tea, but not 
for dinner. 

The big advantage of sets is that they cut down launder- 
ing bills. The small doilies are easier to handle than large 
tablecloths. They are also less expensive. Very serviceable 
Japanese sets can be purchased, of cotton with blue designs 
printed on. They wash easily and well, do not soil quickly, 
and look attractive, if one does not object to colored table 
linen. However, they cannot compare with real linen damask 
in beauty. 

The minimum amount of table linen to have on hand. (These 
quantities are given merely as suggestions to a person who 
can afford to have only the minimum amount of table linen 
on hand.) 

1 large tablecloth for use when there are several guests. 

2 tablecloths for every day, if luncheon sets are used for 

breakfast and lunch. 

4 tablecloths for every day, if luncheon sets are not used. 

3 changes of napkins, at least, per week. 

Tf one can afford to have more than the above minimum, 
it is economy to have from three to six tablecloths for every- 
day use and alternate them, so that one or two will not re- 
ceive constant wear. This prolongs the life of each cloth. 
(This also applies to napkins.) It is not economy to use nap- 
-kins until they become so soiled and spotted that they have 
to be rubbed hard, because this wears out the fabric. 

Marking table linen. A cloth should hang over the table 
from one quarter to one third of a yard. The monogram or 
initial should show on the table six inches from the edge at 
the right of the host or hostess. Usually there is one on each 
end. 

Napkins are marked in the corner. When the napkin is 
ironed, the initial should be in the middle of the final fold. 

Table pads. The purpose of the table pad is to protect the 
table from hot dishes and to serve as a silence cloth. Four 
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kinds most frequently used are heavy, double-faced outing 
flannel, asbestos pads, felt, and quilted padding. The as- 
bestos pads protect the table better but are hard to keep 
clean. They can be purchased in sections that are easy to 
handle, and can also be ordered in special sizes. Muslin or 
cotton flannel covers for these pads may be made to order. 
The outing flannel, while heavy to handle, can be laundered. 
The pad should fit the table. If ends have to be turned un- 
der, they should not be allowed to show ridgy under the 
tablecloth. The quilted padding protects the table better 
than the felt or flannel, but is more expensive. 

Towels. The following values are the ones most fre- 
quently looked for in towels: absorption of moisture or dry- 
ing quality, durability, soft, or rough feel, size, weight, 
laundering quality, beauty of pattern and luster. 

It must be remembered that beauty, durability, and 
cheapness cannot all be had in the same towel. A towel 
made of very fine yarns naturally will not wear so well as 
one made of heavier and coarser yarns, but will be more 
beautiful. 

In buying towels one must consider how much he can af- 
ford to spend. It is not always economy to buy the cheapest; 
on the other hand, it is quite extravagant for a person in 
moderate circumstances to buy the most expensive. First 
consider what values you want to look for; then determine 
what grade best meets your needs and pocketbook. 

A comparison of linen and cotton towels. Linen towels are 
superior in many ways to cotton ones. Linen absorbs water 
more quickly, is easier to get clean, stays white longer, looks 
better, wears longer, and does not lint so badly as cotton. 
But a good cotton towel is superior to a poor linen one, be- 
cause it will wear better. A good towel should feel firm and 
well woven, but not have any sizing. 

Styles. Towels come in different sizes and are finished 
with hemstitching, plain hems and scallops, or they can be 
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bought by the yard. For an everyday towel which will be 
in the laundry every week, the plain hem is most satisfac- 
tory. Embroidered towels are prettier but not so practical. 
One saves a few cents on every towel by buying by the yard 
instead of buying ready-made. 

There are four different kinds of towels to consider: dish, 
face, hand for bathroom and kitchen, bath towels. 

Materials used in towels. Huck or huckaback — distin- 
guished by its characteristic weave. The filling threads are 
thrown to the surface to produce a small square pattern that 
stands out from the background of the towel. This makes 
the cloth more absorptive than a plain, smooth surface. It 
comes in varying degrees of coarseness, the coarser grades 
being more absorbent but less beautiful than the finer grades. 
Some prefer the coarser grades because they produce friction 
better than the fine, soft ones. 

Huck also comes in the finer grades with Jacquard pat- 
terns. This adds to the beauty of the towel. Huck varies 
from 16’ to 27’’ in width. The differences in its price depend 
upon: a) the fiber used, whether cotton, cotton-and-linen, or 
all-linen; b) the width; c) the weight; d) the construction of 
the cloth. It is used for hand and face towels. 

Crash —a material in a plain or twill weave made of 
linen, cotton, or mixtures of linen and cotton. It comes in 
different weights and widths, and is usually unbleached or 
half-bleached. If it is lightweight, plain weave, with yarns 
of red or blue woven so as to form checks, it is called glass 
toweling, its design distinguishing it from other dish towel- 
ing. Regular dish toweling is plain weave, lightweight, but 
heavier than glass toweling. 

Kitchen toweling or roller toweling — heavy and rather 
coarse, but firmly woven in plain or twill weave. Cloth hay- 
ing a twill weave is stronger and heavier as a rule, but harder 
to get clean. 

Bird’s-Eye (diaper, Fish-Eye, Pheasant’s-Eye). This has 
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a small diamond-shaped pattern woven in, which gives a 
soft but rather absorbent surface. In linen it is very attrac- 
tive, for the patterns are more lustrous than the background 
and stand out. It is desirable for towels for babies, for small 
guest-towels, or for towels where beauty is more essential 
than absorption or friction. The finer grades in all-linen are 
imported and are wonderfully effective in style and quality, 
but expensive. 

Turkish toweling (sometimes called Terry cloth) — recog- 

nized by the loops on the surface, and desirable because of 
its absorptive power and also 
because it is rough and produces 
friction. For the bath a towel 
should be large. In judging 
Turkish towels, the customer 
should feel the weight and thick- 
ness and see how easily the loops 
can be slipped along the warp 
thread. In the better qualities 
the loops are firmly fastened 
and cannot be pulled out, nor 
do they slip back and forth as 
they do in cheap grades. The 
best qualities are thick and 
strong. Sometimes Turkish Fic. 35. Terry CLora 
toweling has Jacquard patterns. 
More expensive kinds come also in plaids and stripes. 
Other colors, too, are used, but as a rule white is preferable 
as there is no danger of fading. Size affects price. The 
initial cost of a large towel of good quality is greater, but it 
gives better satisfaction and lasts longer than a small, poorly 
constructed one. Turkish towels are frequently used for 
hands and face, but are generally used for the bath. 

Honeycomb — a toweling so woven that the surface re- 
sembles a honeycomb. It is loose of weave, soft, and ab- 
sorbent, but does not wear so well as huck. 
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Damask — the most expensive toweling used. Damask 
toweling is desirable because of its beauty and softness, or 
where beauty is more desirable than absorptive or frictional 
qualities. Damask toweling is frequently used for bureau 
scarfs. A damask pattern is often woven with a fine huck 
background. 

Wash-cloths. These should be absorptive and of a size 
that can be easily handled. Turkish toweling or Terry cloth 
wash-cloths wear better than the knit ones. Some like the 
smooth knit surface, while others prefer the rough feel of the 
terry cloth. 

Bath mats. Terry cloth is preferred by many for bath 
mats. It is lightweight, can be washed easily, and comes in 
beautiful Jacquard patterns. 

Union towels. “ Union” toweling is that in which cotton 
and linen have been mixed. As a rule cotton is used in the 
warp and linen in the filling. If well made, these are better 
than an all-cotton towel. The “linen-weft” toweling which 
is frequently advertised is that with a linen filling. Coarse 
grades of cotton, half-linen, and cheap all-linen towels are 
made in America, but the finer qualities are imported. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Why is it unfair to your parents to find fault with the furnishings in 
your home? 
2. What factors must be considered if a room is to be artistically fur- 
nished? 
3. Give 4 principles of color and design that must be applied in home 
furnishing. 
4. In buying house-furnishings what factors must you consider? 
5. Mey is a real appreciation of beauty one of the most satisfying values 
in life? 
6. Mention some objects that give you joy because of their beauty. 
7. Why does the exposure of a room haye to be considered in furnish- 
ing it? 
8. Name some of the domestic rugs and give their chief talking points. 
9. Why are Oriental rugs expensive? 
10. What factors should you consider in buying rugs? 
11. Why are naturalistic designs considered not so good for textiles as 
conventional ones? 
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12. For what purposes do people buy curtains? 

13. When would you advise using madras curtains, voile, silk, casement 
cloth, lace? Give advantages and disadvantages of each. 

14. What material would be appropriate for curtains for your dining- 
room, living-room, bedroom? a 

15. What should you consider in buying draperies? Upholstering for 
furniture? Window shades? Sheets? Blankets? Comforts? Spreads? 

16. How would you judge a blanket? A tablecloth? 

17. What are the advantages of a double damask linen tablecloth? A 
mercerized white cotton tablecloth? A Madeira luncheon set? A 
Japanese luncheon set? 

18. What materials would you look for in buying towels for the bath- 
room? 

19. How would you judge the quality of a towel? 

20. Compare the advantages of a linen and a cotton dish towel. 

21. What is the significance of “‘ Union” toweling? of “ percale”” sheeting? 
of “torn” sheet? of “hand-blocked”’ chintz? of “‘Jacquard”’ terry 
cloth? of ‘Irish”’ linen? 


ASSIGNMENT 


Make a list of the things which you most desire to possess. Take these 
one-by one, and determine just why you are eager to have them. 

In buying clothes and other articles, for whose approval are you most 
desirous? Are the people you imitate those who rush after every new fad, 
without considering fitness or price? Do you try to improve your taste by 
studying those who buy with fine discrimination? Think of the people you 
know. Which ones seem to have found the truest values in life? What are 
some of the ways in which people can get satisfaction out of life even if they 
have not a great deal of money? 

Talk over this chapter with ,our mother or married sisters and see if 
they agree with the informat' 1 and suggestions given about rugs, curtains, 
upholstering, bedding, tible . 1en, and towels. Ask your mother whether 
she can give any advice that would be helpful in discussing these problems, 

Notice the following in your home: 


Carpets and rugs; what kind have you? 
Table linen 
Curtains 


Towel : F 
Wisk ita What materials are used? Have they proved satis- 


factory? Having observed their qualities, do you 
Sheets é 5 é ; 5 5 
agree with the information given in this chapter? 


e 


Spreads 
Comforts 
Blankets 
Read: McGowan and Waite, Tertiles, chapter rx. 
Woo.man, Clothing, chapters x1, XII. 
Bauperston, Housewifery, chapter vi. 


CHAPTER XII 


HOW TO OBTAIN THE GREATEST AMOUNT OF 
SERVICE FROM TEXTILE FABRICS 


No book on the buying and selling of textiles would be com- 
plete without at least a brief chapter on the care of them. 
Often a consumer who does not realize the importance of tak- 
ing care of the fabrics she buys or who does not know how to 
do so, will complain that what she has bought has not given 
her the satisfaction she expected. This is not the fault of the 
goods necessarily; if she is to get the greatest amount of 
service from the textiles she buys, she must know how to 
take care of them. 

The necessity for systematic care of clothing. The most 
important considerations in the care of textiles are how to 
clean them and how to keep them in good condition. 
Thoughtless neglect and improper laundering and cleaning 
are the most frequent reasons why some fabrics give unsatis- 
factory service. It may be unnecessary with some to specify 
the more evident and important points in the systematic 
care of clothing, but with the majority of people it is so easy 
to forget or to neglect these, that it may be wise to review 
. them here: 

1. When you take off your coat, suit, or dress, do not: 
throw it on the bed, chair, or floor, but shake it, brush it, and 
hang it carefully on a hanger. Be sure to air waists and 
dresses before hanging them in a closet. 

2. Mend every tear or break as soon as it is noticed. This 
greatly increases the amount of wear which any textile will 
give. 

3. Keep fastenings sewed on. Often the appearance of a 
garment is seriously marred because buttons or hooks and 
eyes are off. 
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4. Remove spots or stains as soon as they appear. The 
longer a spot remains on a fabric the more difficult will it be 
to remove, because of the chemical changes that take place 
when it dries, is exposed to the air, and is washed or ironed. 

5. Keep your clothes clean and well-brushed, no matter 
how new or how old they are. 

The cleaning of textile fabrics. One way to prolong the 
usefulness of a fabric is to keep it clean. The first method we 
think of when we speak of cleaning fabrics is laundering. 
Laundering is, indeed, one of the most important factors to 
be considered in the care of textiles. 

The wear and tear of fabrics in laundering. Often a fabric 
seems to wear out or drop into holes in the laundering. 
Strong soap and bleaching powders do wear out materials, 
but very frequently the holes or tears are due not to these 
but rather to unsuspected weak places or flaws in the fabric. 
If a cloth is defectively or loosely woven, or if it has a sateen 
weave, the threads are likely to slip out of place and make a 
thin place or a hole in the cloth. This is aggravated by laun- 
dering. Rubbing, wringing, and sometimes ironing will sepa- 
rate or break the yarns in poorly constructed fabrics. 

A knot or bumpy place on the surface of a fabric that is 
otherwise smooth frequently causes a break. This knot may 
be pulled off by some one who thinks it looks unsightly, or it 
may be rubbed off in washing or ironing. At first, perhaps, 
there is only a small break — just one thread — but soon 
other threads break, and before you are aware of it, there is a 
perceptible hole in the cloth. 

This same thing happens when, because of uneven spin- 
ning, there are one or two yarns heavier than the rest. The 
heavy yarn rubbing against the finer one next to it breaks it; 
this makes a weak place in the fabric, which gradually ex- 
tends until there is a good-sized hole in the cloth. Often a 
material which looks and feels heavy when it is bought, falls 
to pieces in the laundry or comes back from the wash thin 
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and sleazy. This may be the result of sizing or of a thick 
nap which conceals the actual weakness of the yarns. 

To the wear and tear inflicted on fabrics is often due the 
unsatisfactory way they act when they come to be laun- 
dered. Curtains which hang in the bright sun day after day 
are frequently so near rotting that they fall to pieces when 
washed. Tablecloths are often cut, or the threads weakened, 
by such thoughtless acts as running the sharp edges of the 
flat silver back and forth on the cloth, letting a sharp carv- 
ing-knife fall on it, etc. At first, no harm seems to be done, 
but the threads are weakened and break, one by one, and 
soon there is a hole. We often unconsciously spill on our 
clothing some medicine or toilet preparation with a chemical 
in it; the chemical weakens and destroys the fiber, and when 
the fabric is washed a hole appears. Preparations used for 
the removal of stains often weaken the yarns. Putting pins 
into garments — as in fastening collars and cuffs, or support- 
ing petticoats — frequently breaks the threads; so also does 
catching the fabric on a rough surface. In many of these 
cases the damage is not noticed until after laundering. Be- 
fore a housewife blames the laundry or the laundress for 
damage to clothing and furnishings, let her first make sure 
that she herself is not to blame in having bought weak, adul- 
terated fabric with flaws, or in not giving the articles proper 
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How to launder fabrics. Among the most frequent ques- 
tions asked by customers who are buying textile fabrics, are: 
“Will this wash?” “ Will it fade 2”? “ Will it shrink ?” We 
have already learned that linen and cotton, except colored, 
are easily laundered without injury to the fiber, but that 
cotton is very likely to shrink somewhat. Colored cotton 
and linen fabrics must usually have their colors set, and 
must be washed very carefully. There are a few cotton fab- 
rics on the market that are guaranteed fast-color, but most 
buyers instruct the salespeople not to guarantee any colors. 
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It has been found, however, that even white cotton and 
linen goods can be ruined by improper washing. The chief 
causes of damage are: not using sufficient soap; using strong 
washing or bleaching powders; not rinsing the goods suf- 
ficiently; and using too much bluing. 

A thorough discussion of correct methods of laundering 
cannot be attempted in one short chapter. For complete. 
directions for successful laundering read The Laundry, by 
Rose (Cornell Reading Course) or Laundering, by Balder- 
ston (Lippincott). Only the briefest suggestions will be 
given here. 

The clothes to be washed should first be sorted, separating: 
the white from the colored, the cotton and linen from the. 
woolens and silks. Any unusual stain or spot should be re- 
moved, such as those from fruit, coffee, and grass (see p. 235). 

Washing white cotton or linen fabrics. If the goods are very 
soiled they may be soaked in cold or lukewarm water (not 
hot), to loosen the dirt. Some people soak clothes overnight, 
but two hours or more is sufficient. 

It is very essential that all utensils used should be clean 
and free from the scum that often rises during the washing: 
and settles on the sides of the tubs or boiler. 

After the clothes have been soaked they should be wrung: 
out and washed in water in which there is enough good soap: 
to make a plentiful lather that holds. If the water is hard 
it may be softened with borax or a little washing soda, but 
large quantities of either should be avoided. 

If possible a washing-machine should be used. This will 
force water through the clothing and remove the dirt with- 
out the labor and drudgery of having to rub each piece sep- 
arately on the washboard. If a machine is not available a 
washboard and tubs must be used — care should be taken 
to see that there is no rough or torn zinc on the board. Many 
people prefer washboards with a glass front because they do. 
not wear out as does the zinc front. 
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After the clothes are washed, they may be further steri- 
lized by being boiled in a light suds. The boiler should be 
filled with cold water, the clothes well soaped and then al- 
lowed to boil for five minutes after the boiling point has been 
reached. 

Two hot rinses should follow boiling. Fabrics frequently 
become yellow because of insufficient rinsing. The soap 
should be entirely rinsed out of the fabric before it is put in 
the final cold rinse. White clothes are usually rinsed in blu- 
ing water, to make them whiter. The bluing water should 
be tested with a piece of fabric before the clothes are put in, 
.so that the laundress can see if the water is too blue, or if it 
streaks the goods. If the article is not to be starched, it is 
chen hung out to dry. 
~ When goods are to be starched, they are turned wrong side 
out. The starch should be well cooked and strained, and 
‘should be hot for white goods. As much starch as possible 
should be wrung out, and the rest should be well rubbed into 
the fabric. 

Care should be taken in drying clothes, first to have the 
-clothes-line and the clothes-pins clean. Then the articles 
‘should be well shaken before they are put on the line. If care 
is taken to hang them straight on the line, ironing is made 
easier. This is especially true of table and bed linen and 
towels. 

All white fabrics should be hung in the sun if possible. 
Sunshine is the best and safest bleacher there is. When dry, 
they should be folded carefully, pulling the ends to straighten 
them. Clothes that have been dampened should not be al: 
lowed to remain rolled up longer than overnight, or they are 
likely to mildew. In warm weather this is especially likely to 
happen. 

Table linen is more beautiful if ironed half dry on the 
wrong side, then turned and ironed entirely dry on the 
right. 
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Embroidery and lace are more beautiful if ironed on the 
wrong side on top of a Turkish towel. This makes the pat- 
tern stand out. 

Washing colored cotton or linen fabrics. If possible try a 
sample of the cloth before washing the article, to see if the 
color has to be set. Owing to the various kinds of dyes used, 
it is not possible to say that any one method is always sure. 
Probably the most successful way to set colors is to soak the 
goods for an hour or more in a salt-water solution made by dis- 
solving one cup of salt to a gallon (or large basinful) of water. 

Careful laundering is essential, not only the first time the 
fabric is washed, but every time. Usually one grows careless 
after the newness of the garment has worn off. 

Colored fabrics are not soaked, but are washed directly in 
lukewarm soapsuds. Soap should not be rubbed on the gar- 
ment, but a soap solution or jelly should be used. If it is 
possible to get the garment clean without rubbing, simply 
dip it up and down, squeezing and kneading until it is clean. 
Rinse carefully until every bit of soap is removed. Do not 
hang in the sun to dry. Colored fabrics should not be sprin- 
kled and allowed to remain rolled up overnight. 

Washing corsets. The life of a corset may be greatly pro- 
longed if it is washed correctly. Lay the corset on a table 
and scrub it with a stiff brush and a soap solution. If the 
corset is very dirty, it may be allowed to soak for a few 
hours, but this wears out the garters. After it has been 
thoroughly scrubbed, the soap should ail be rinsed out and it 
should be hung in the sun to dry. When almost dry it may 
be pressed. 

Washing wools and silks. Owing to the nature of the wool 
and silk fibers, special care has to be taken in laundering any 
fabric made wholly or partly of either of these fibers. There 
are five points which should be remembered in laundering 
wool or silk: (1) Use the same temperature of water (luke- 
warm) for washing and rinsing. (2) Use plenty of pure, 
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white soap-solution, but no washing powder, bleaching 
powder, or strong yellow soap. (3) Do not rub, boil, or put 
through a wringer. (4) Rinse until the soap is entirely re- 
moved. (5) Hang in a place with medium temperature. 
Do not hang in the hot sun, or cold or snow, or over a radiator 
or register. | 

The article may be dipped up and down and kneaded in a 
suds of lukewarm water and white soap (such as ivory, cas- 
tile, etc.). When the dirt has been squeezed out, the article 
should be throughly rinsed in lukewarm water, then squeezed 
and hung to dry. Silk and wool both should be pressed with 
a moderately cool iron. In pressing silk, it is usually safest to 
cover it with a cloth and press on the wrong side, although 
some people press shiny silks on the right side. Silk hosiery 
and underwear, if rinsed out every night as soon as they are 
taken off, will give much longer wear. 

Blankets are washed like any other woolen fabric, in a 
lukewarm soap lather. Ammonia may be added, but if this 
is done, the directions given on the bottle should be followed 
exactly. One reason why blankets lose their soft fluffiness 
after laundering is because insufficient soap has been used, or 
because they have not been thoroughly rinsed. Both are very 
important. After the blankets have been rinsed, they should 
be wrung by hand, then well shaken, and hung in the open 
air to dry. 

Corduroy, washed in the same way, is not wrung at all, 
but is hung dripping on the line. After it is dried, it is 
brushed with a stiff brush — not ironed. 

Pressing wool fabrics. Often a wool fabrie that cannot be 
washed becomes shiny, or has to be pressed. More satisfac- 
tory results are obtained if the goods is thoroughly brushed, 
shaken and sponged, before being pressed. 

To sponge a garment from which shine is to be removed: 
dissolve one part of alum in 16 parts of clear water; sponge 
the length of the garment from the waistline to the hem, al- 
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ways with this one motion, but rubbing the shiny spots vig- 
orously. Vinegar and water may also be used (one half cup 
of vinegar in one cup of water). In sponging, the article 
should never become dripping wet. 

After the garment has been sponged it should be covered 
with a wet, thick cloth. Drill is very satisfactory for a press- 
ing cloth. Press with a hot, heavy iron until the pressing 
cloth is almost dry, not entirely so. If it is ironed dry, wher- 
ever the iron has been the garment becomes shiny, especially 
at seams. As soon as you press a length, brush the garment 
with a stiff brush. If the shine still remains, rub it gently 
with fine sandpaper or emery paper, in the direction of the 
pile. Rub the sandpaper marks off with a cloth similar to 
the one you have been pressing. When the entire garment 
has been pressed, brush with a stiff brush. Cloth in the piece 
is pressed on the wrong side. When made up into garments, 
more satisfactory results are obtained by using a wet press- 
ing cloth on the right side of the cloth. Care should be 
taken not to press heavily on seams or hems. 

Steaming velvets. Before velvets are steamed they should 
be brushed thoroughly to remove ail dust. There are several 
methods used for steaming velvets. The most general one is 
to cover a hot iron with a wet cloth and hold the velvet near 
the iron so that it is in the steam, but does not touch the 
iron. Another method is to stop up the spout of a teakettle 
so that the steam will not escape through it, and after the 
water is boiling, remove the lid and hold the velvet in the 
steam. The simplest method and a very effective one if you 
have an instantaneous hot-water heater, is to fill the bath- 
tub with boiling or steaming water and hang the velvet over 
it. After the steam has had time to penetrate the fabric 
brush the pile up. Many people with velvet coats, suits, or 
dresses do this after every wearing. In this way the pile does 
not have an opportunity to press down. The steaming of 
velvet requires patience and care. 
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Cleaning gold and silver lace and embroidery. Some people 
say there is no way of satisfactorily cleaning gold and silver 
lace that has become tarnished. Miss Balderston (in House- 
wifery, p. 283) gives the following directions: ““ These may be 
cleaned by brushing with alcohol or gasoline. . . . Metal lace 
may also be cleaned by boiling in salt and water, using two 
tablespoonfuls of salt to each pint of water.” 

Bedding. With a little care, bedding — such as blankets, 
comforts and spreads — may be protected so that it does not 
require the frequent laundering that sheets and pillow-cases 
do. 

Many people protect the end of the comfort or blanket 
that comes next to the face by buying sheets long enough to 
turn back over the comfort, so that it does not come into 
contact with the body. A protector, made of some light- 
weight white material such as cheesecloth, may be tacked on 
to the comfort, so as to cover both sides of the upper end 12 
or 15 inches. This protector should be washed every week. 

Most spreads can be laundered as any sheet is. Comforts 
are laundered in the same manner as blankets. 

Dry-cleaning. Dry-cleaning is cleaning by means of gaso- 
line. No one should attempt to dry-clean unless it can be 
done out of doors, and unless the person can use as much 
gasoline as he would water if he were washing in water. Be- 
. cause of the danger and the poor results of the cleaning when 
done by amateurs, no directions for dry-cleaning will be given 
here. For directions see Balderston, Housewifery, p. 283 
(Lippincott), and Foster, Secrets of Dry Cleaning (Foster). 

The care of rugs. The vacuum cleaner is a boon to the 
housekeeper, for by means of it she can keep the dust out 
of her rugs, draperies, and upholsteries. 

Wilton and Axminster rugs, having a sheared surface, will 
naturally lose some of their nap in time. Care should be 
taken always to sweep with the nap, and to avoid pulling out 
the pile. All pile carpets crush, as any velvet does, so that 
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the appearance of light and dark shading does not mean that 
a rug is imperfect. 

After you lay a Brussels rug, do not sweep it for several 
days — some rug experts say for two weeks. If loose threads 
are noticed, they should be cut, not pulled. 

Carpet buyers tell us that to obtain the best service from 
rugs and carpets they should never be scrubbed, because 
this lightens the colors and takes the life out of the rug. Re- 
move the dust by beating with a flat rattan carpet-beater. 
It is better to place the rug on the grass and sweep it on both 
right and wrong sides, rather than to shake it as shaking is 
likely to cause the ends and sides to wear out. 

Oriental rugs should be cleaned by an experienced Oriental 
in the same manner as they are cleaned in the Orient. They 
should not be beaten like domestic rugs. Orientals do wear 
out in time, but with proper care they will outwear domestic 
rugs many times over. They should be swept with the nap, 
not against it. 

Removing spots. in caring for clothes, probably one of 
the most difficult tasks is that of removing stains and spots. 
It is difficult, first, because of the number of factors that must 
be taken into account: the nature of the stain, and the kind 
of fabric (its color, weave, finish and weight), for instance; 
and second, because the removal takes a great amount of 
patience. Repeated applications must often be made. 

It must be remembered that cotton and linen are vege- 
table fibers, and so are destroyed by strong acids and may 
even be affected by dilute ones. Although they are not easily 
injured by alkalies, they may be impaired to some extent by 
repeated treatment by or exposure to alkalies such as strong 
soaps, ammonia, washing soda, bleaching powders, and dyes. 
Silk and wool, being animal fibers, are easily injured by hot 
water and soap, or by any alkali, but are not harmed by di- 
lute acids. Therefore the same agent cannot be used for all 
fabrics. 
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If possible the nature of the stain should be ascertained, 
A stain-remover for one kind of stain may permanently set a 
stain of a different character. We have been told by cleaners 
that the safest rule for the amateur is first to remove as much 
of the stain as possible by scraping with the thumb nail, then 
to wash the stain carefully in lukewarm water (not hot and 
not cold). Almost any stain which is fresh and has not had 
time to dry will be loosened by this washing. If it has dried 
it may resist this treatment, and stronger agents will have to 
be used. 

It is very difficult to remove any but fresh stains from 
colored goods without also removing the color. If possible, 
try the remover on a sample or else on some part of the fabric 
where it will not show. 

The following suggestions are given for removing stains: 
Place the goods wrong side out on a clean table, in a good 
light, and in such a way that there is as little fabric as pos- 
sible between the spot and the worker. This is to protect 
the unspotted part from any chemicals that might drip on 
it. The article may be further protected by covering with 
a heavy cloth all of it but the part to be cleaned. 

Place directly under the spot a clean blotter, or, better 
still, a heavy piece of clean cloth folded into several thick- 
nesses. (Use the same color of cloth as the garment if pos- 

sible). 
_ First moisten the stain with cold water. Then apply the 
stain-remover, if necessary. By applying the water and re- 
mover on the wrong side, the substance making the spot can 
be washed directly on to the pad and does not have to pass 
through the material. 

If a chemical is to be used (see below) it may be applied 
with a medicine dropper. Thus no part of the garment but 
the stain is touched by the chemicals. As soon as the pad un- 


der the stain becomes soiled, it should be changed for a fresh 
one. 
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When using chemicals, work rapidly to give them as little 
time as possible to act on the fabric. After the spot is re- 
moved, wash it well, so that every bit of the chemical is re- 
moved. 

For specific directions for removing stains we quote from 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 861:! 


1. To remove Fruit, Clear Coffee, Clear Tea, and Bluing Stains. 
A. Boiling water, for white or fast-colored washable ma- 
terials. Stretch the stained material over a bowl or 
other vessel, securing it by a string or an elastic band if 
necessary, and pour boiling water upon it from a tea- 
kettle held at a height of 3 or 4 feet so that the water 
strikes the stain with some force. With some stains, 
especially those in which fruit pulp was present, a little 
rubbing alternated with applications of boiling water is 
helpful. Any stain remaining after this treatment can 
frequently be bleached by hanging the wet material im 
the sun to dry. 

B. Warm water, for silk, wool, and other delicate materials. 
Sponge the stains with warm water. See that clean 
pads are under spots. 

C. Lemon juice and sunlight. Stains remaining after 
treatment with boiling water can often be bleached by 
moistening with lemon juice and exposing to the bright 
sunlight. 

D. Acetic acid, 10 per cent solution; lemon juice; or oxalic 
acid. A stain which turns blue or gray and cannot be 
removed readily by boiling water can sometimes be 
loosened by moistening with a little acid, which restores 
its original color and renders it more easily soluble in 
the boiling water. If necessary, apply the acid several 
times, alternating with boiling water. 

2. To remove Grease and Meat Juices. 

A. Hot water and soap, as in ordinary laundering. Remove 
the stain mechanically, by thorough rubbing. Soaps 
containing naphtha and kerosene are effective. 

B. Grain or wood alcohol. Apply by sponging. This is 


1 Farmers’ Bulletin 861, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Removal of 
Stains from Clothing and Other Textiles. Harold L. Lang and Anna H. 
Whittelsey. 
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especially useful upon materials which laundering 
might injure. 


. Grease can sometimes be removed by absorbing it by 


means of a grease solvent, such as chalk, magnesium, 
starch. 


3. To remove Chocolate or Cocoa. 


A. 


B. 


D. 


Soap and hot water (ordinary laundering). Part of the 
stains from cake chocolate, confectionery, frosting, etc., 
can be scraped off with a dull knife or the thumb nail. 
Borax and cold water. Sprinkle the stains with borax 
and soak them in cold water, then rinse them thor- 
oughly in boiling water. This method is applicable only 
to stains on washable materials. 


. Lukewarm water. For stains on delicate fabrics, sponge 


with lukewarm water. 

Grease solvents (see no. 2). Spots of fat remaining usu- 
ally may be removed by careful sponging with a grease 
solvent. 


4. To remove Blood. 


A; 


Cold or lukewarm water. Either soak the blood stains 
or rub them in the water until they turn light brown in 
color; that is, until most of the coloring matter is dis- 
solved. Then wash the material in hot water, as in the 
ordinary process of laundering. For stains on silk or 
wool, sponge in cold or lukewarm water. 


. Soap (for washable materials). Rub the stained por- 


tions with soap and place in cold water, either allowing 
them to stand in it until the stains are loosened, or 


bringing the water very slowly to the boiling point. 
. Ammonia (for washable materials). Use about 1 ounce 


(2 tablespoonfuls) of household ammonia to 1 gallon of 
water. Soak the stains in this until they are loosened, 
and then wash in the usual manner. For old stains 
ammonia is somewhat more satisfactory than soap. 


. Hydrogen peroxide. Sponging with a little hydrogen 


peroxide often will remove the last traces of blood stains 
after the main part has been removed as described above. 
This agent can be used on wool and silk, provided it 
does not injure the color on the material. 


. Raw starch mixed with cold water to a paste is effec- 


tual for stains on thick materials, such as flannel and 
blankets, which cannot conveniently be soaked in water. 
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Apply the paste thickly to the stain and brush it away 
when it becomes dry. Repeat the application until the 
stain is removed. 


5. To remove Egg Stains. 


A. 


B. 


Cold water followed by hot water and soap, as in ordi- 
nary laundering. 

Cold water followed by a grease solvent, such as mag- 
nesium, chalk, or starch. Allow the stained place to dry 
after being sponged with cold water. Then apply the 
grease solvent. 


6. To remove Grass Stains. 
A. Hot water and soap, as in ordinary laundering. Re- 


B. 


move the stain mechanically, by thorough rubbing. 
Grain or wood alcohol. Apply by sponging. This is es- 
pecially useful upon materials which laundering might 
injure. 


7. To remove Ink. 
A. Absorbents: Corn meal, salt, French chalk, fuller’s 


earth, magnesium, talcum powder, etc. The applica- 
tion of such substances serves to remove any ink not 
absorbed by the fibers and keeps the ink from spreading. 
For a large ink spot, apply one of these substances be- 
fore trying other agents. Work the absorbent around 
with some blunt instrument and renew it when it be- 
comes soiled. When dry absorbent fails to take up 
more ink, make it into a paste with water and continue 
the application. 


. Soap and water as in ordinary laundering. This is 


satisfactory for some types of school inks, which can 
be washed from fabrics; for carbon inks, which are un- 
affected by chemicals and can be removed only me- 
chanically (i.e., by rubbing); and sometimes for the 
fresh stains of other inks. 


. Milk. Soak the stains for a day or two if necessary, in 


milk, changing the milk as often as it becomes dis- 
colored. This is effective for some stains. 

The foregoing methods may be used safely on all wash- 
able fabrics. If they fail to remove the spot, apply one 
of the chemicals mentioned below: 


. Oxalic acid, saturated solution. Soak the stain for a few 


seconds, then rinse in clear water, and finally in water 
to which a few drops of ammonia have been added. 
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E. Potassium acid oxalate (“salts of lemon” or “salts of 
sorrel’’). Soak the stains in a solution of two and a half 
teaspoonfuls dissolved in half a pint of water, for several 
hours, if necessary. 

8. To remove Iron Rust. 

A. Lemon juice. Spread the stained place over a vessel of 
actively boiling water, and then squeeze lemon juice 
on the stain. After a few minutes rinse the stain and 
repeat the process. This method is rather slow but does 
not injure delicate white cotton or linen fabrics. 

B. Lemon juice and salt. Sprinkle the stain with salt, 
moisten with lemon juice, and place in the sun, more 
lemon juice being added if necessary. 

C. Oxalic acid, in saturated solution, used in the same way 
as lemon juice in 8, No. A. Or apply the crystals di- 
rectly to the stain and moisten. 

D. Tartaric acid. Boil the stained place in a solution of 
one teaspoonful of the agent to one pint of water, until 
stain disappears, and then rinse thoroughly. 

E. Cream of tartar (potassium acid tartrate). Boil the 
stained place in a solution of four teaspeonfuls to one 
pint of water. This agent, owing to its eost, is practi- 
cable only for stains upon small articles which can be 
immersed and boiled in a cup or two of solution, though 
it may be used in the case of larger articles by holding 
them above the solution in such a way that only the 
stained portion is immersed. 

9. To remove Water Spots. 

Some silks and wools are spotted by water. This prob- 
ably dissolves some of the finishing or weighting substances 
present, and on evaporating, these substances are depos- 
ited irregularly or in rings. A satisfactory method for 
removing such spots is to dampen the entire material 
evenly and press it while still damp. Either sponge the 
material carefully with clean water or shake it in the steam 
from a briskly boiling teakettle until it is thoroughly damp, 
then press it. 

10. To remove Mildew. 

Mildew spots are growths of some species of molds which 

frequently appear on fabrics that have been allowed to re- 

main damp for a time. The spots may be of various colors, 
but often are grayish-green, brown, or almost black. The 
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growth of mildew first is merely upon the surface of the 

material, but if allowed to continue it attacks and destroys 

the fiber itself. The spots must be treated when fresh if 
injury to the fabric is to be avoided. 

Use one of the following agents for the removal of mildew 

stains: 

A. Soap and water, as in ordinary laundering. Very fresh 
stains can be washed out. Drying in the sun helps to 
bleach the spots. 

B. Sour milk. Soak the stains over night in sour milk and 
then place in the sun without rinsing. Repeat the treat- 
ment several times if necessary. Light stains can be 
removed in this way. 

C. Lemon juice. Moisten the stains with lemon juice and 
allow them to remain in the sun. This is effective in 
removing slight stains. 


To prevent moths. One of the responsibilities of a house- 
keeper, or, for that matter, of any one who possesses woolen 
fabrics and furs, is to prevent them from being eaten by 
moths. The little yellowish-gray moth appears about April, 
unless the weather before that is very warm. She lays her 
eggs where they will be kept warm and where the larve will 
have the best food. She seeks woolen fabrics (especially if 
they are not clean), and furs. As soon as the eggs are 
hatched, the larve begin to eat the fabric. After clothing 
has become infested, it is difficult to stop the ravages. 

To avoid any danger from moths, woolens and furs should 
be sunned frequently. They should be hung in the sunshine 
where they can be blown by the wind. This should be done 
at frequent intervals if such garments are to be worn off and 
on throughout the summer, because the moth does not like 
the sunshine, and she prefers to lay her eggs where they will 
not be disturbed. 

If the articles are not to be worn, they should be put away 
as soon as they have been thoroughly brushed, cleaned, and 
sunned. The garment is not thoroughly cleaned unless the 
pockets, collars, seams, hem, etc., have been brushed. The 
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safest method is to put the article in an airtight package, 
box, or bag in which have been placed camphor or naphtha- 
line moth balls, or cedar chips. Many stores sell cedar bags 
in which garments can be hung to protect them from moths. 
This is successful only so long as the bag has no break, is 
clean, and is kept tightly closed. Also, the garments must 
be thoroughly cleaned before they are put into the bag. 
Wrapping the cleaned garments in newspaper is an effective 
preventive, because moths do not seem to like anything on 
which there is printer’s ink. Care must be taken to see that 
the garment is entirely covered, and airtight. As an extra 
precauticn naphthaline balls or cedar chips may be sprinkled 
over the garment before it is wrapped. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How should table linen be washed? 
2. How would you clean a wool suit from which you wished to remove 
the shine? 
3. Suppose you discover a spot on your suit; what would you do to 
remove it? 
4. Give directions for removing from a tablecloth the following stains: 
clear coffee, fruit, cocoa, iron rust. 
5. How would you remove grass stain from a little girl’s gingham romp- 
ers? 
6. How would you remove ink from a linen table-cover? 
7. How would you remove an egg stain from a georgette waist? a grease 
spot from a wool suit? 
8. Suppose while sewing you cut your finger and got some blood on a blue 
chambray dress; what would you do to remove the stain? 
9. If a customer asked you whether gingham will launder, what would 
you say? 
10. If a customer complained about her blankets becoming harsh when 
washed, what would you say? 
11. What would you do to prevent moths from getting into your winter 
coat? 
12. Give directions for washing the following garments: 
a. A wool comfort covered with China silk. 
b. A pink linen dress, 
c. A white crépe de chine blouse. 
d. A baby’s wool-and-silk shirt. 
e. A very dirty white piqué waist. 
f. Corduroy portiéres. 


13. 


14. 
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What points about a fabric cause it to seem to wear out in laundering? 
How can this be avoided? 

How can you protect curtains so that they will not drop into holes 
when laundered? 


ASSIGNMENTS 


. Ask your mother if you may experiment in removing some stains. 


Keep track of just what you do and report the results in class. 


. Talk over this chapter with your mother or with the person who takes 


care of the house where you live. Bring to class any methods which 
she has found effective in laundering or spot-removing. 
Read: Batperston, Housewifery, chapter x. 

Nystrom, Textiles, chapter XXxmt. 


. Make a list of all the clothing you have. Take each item separately 


and make a note of how it should be taken care of in order that you 
may get the most possible service from it. 
Read: Wootman, Clothing: Choice, Care and Cost. 
In using this book as reference, look up in the index the 
articles about which you want to get information. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE RELATION OF TEXTILES TO THE MAKING 
OF HISTORY 


THERE has been a conscious effort throughout this book, so 
far, to give only that information which will help to explain 
values or which may be used as a guide in the buying and 
selling of textiles. There are, however, some facts about 
textiles that are not only interesting but also helpful in show- 
ing us the important part that textiles have played in past 
ages. But the subject is such a large one that only the merest 
outline can be presented here, giving only the main facts and 
references for any one who wants to go more deeply into the 
subject. 

In reading history no one can fail to be impressed with the 
importance of textiles in the economic and industrial world 
not only to-day, but in past ages. In order to gain an under- 
standing of this, it is necessary to know some of the signifi- 
cant events in the development of industry and economics.! 

A complete summary of economic and industrial history 
would fill a large volume, and to attempt to treat it ade- 
quately would, of course, be impossible here. As we have 
said above, all that we shall try to give is a mere outline, to 
suggest the relation of textiles to history. 

The use of textiles in ancient times and the story of the 
evolution of industry. As a recent historian tells us,? scien- 


‘Industry is a term that applies to labor systematically employed in 
work, especially in productive manufacture and arts. 

Economics has been defined (Logan G. McPherson, How the World 
Makes a Living, 1916, Century,) as “the science of how the world makes 
a living”; that is, the development of material resources, the production, 
preservation and distribution of wealth, and of means and methods of living 
well, for the state, the family, and the individual 

2H. G. Wells: The Outline of History. 1921. Macmillan. Vol, 1. 
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tists are agreed that our modern type of “‘thinking men” en- 
tered Western Europe about twenty-five or thirty thousand 
years ago (though, of course, still more primitive types of 
human beings had inhabited Europe off and on for a hundred 
thousand years before that, according to conservative es- 
timates). 

It may at first be difficult to understand how such certain 
knowledge has been arrived at, by these scientists whom we 
call archeologists (those who study antiquities and relics and 
fossils). 

The usual way in which scientists have learned all they 
have about the way that our forefathers lived during those 
many thousands of years before the dawn of history — be- 
fore men thought of leaving conscious, written records of 
their doings — has been by digging. Many localities in 
Europe have been fruitful, notably Southern France, North- 
ern Spain, and the valley of the River Somme in France, 
where a great battle was fought in the World War. The 
geologic layers that slope up from this river have yielded 
pottery, implements, bones, etc., all of which help us to re- 
construct the life (and the looks) of primitive man. Else- 
where, as recorded above, fragments of woven material have 
been found, among remains that we know to be tens of 
thousands of years old. So it is certain that men and women 
knew something of the art of weaving a very long time be- 
fore Queen Penelope daily wove her tapestry, while awaiting 
the return of Ulysses — and nightly ripped out all she had 
done! — you remember the story of how she outwitted her 
lovers. 

Earliest history. Primitive man of the earliest known pe- 
riod of history (called the Paleolithic or Old Stone Age ') 
undoubtedly spent most of his time in hunting and fishing. 
What implements he had were simply heavy stones. He 


1 The student will find fascinating in both text and pictures Henry Fair- 
field Osborn’s Men of the Old Stone Age. Scribner. 1918. 
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wore only skins for clothing. Later his descendant, the Neo- 
lithic man of the Neolithic or New Stone Age, had in the 
long years between learned to polish and smooth his imple- 
ments and to chip them in order to make sharp tools with 
which he could kill animals and scrape their hides. He 
learned to make pottery, and nets and baskets to use in 
catching fish and carrying other kinds of foods. The weav- 
ing done in this period was very primitive, and was done 
with grasses or other fibrous plants. By a few hundred years 
later, he learned to domesticate animals for work and food. 
He spent more time in weaving fibers, molding pottery, and 
making rude dwellings. There are also evidences of some 
primitive trading, probably mostly between members of a 
clan (gens, tribe, or family) in which skins and cloth as well 
as other articles were bartered. 

“One fruitful source of knowledge about Neolithic life 
comes from Switzerland and was first revealed by the very 
dry winter of 1854, when the water level of one of the lakes, 
sinking to an unheard of lowness, revealed the foundations 
of prehistoric pile dwellings of the Neolithic and early Bronze 
Ages. ... Even pieces of net and garments have been re- 
covered. ... They dressed chiefly in skins, but they also 
made a rough cloth of flax.” ! 

We are told that three or four thousand years B.c. Crete 
had developed a high state of civilization. “The pottery, 
the textile manufacture, the sculpture and the painting of 
these people, their gems and ivory work, their metal and in- 
laid work, is as admirable as any that mankind has pro- 
duced. Their women wore corsets and flounced dresses.’’ 2 


References: 
Exuior, G. F. S.: The Romance of Savage Life. 1908. Lip- 
pincott. Chapter xv, “On Ornament” (“The First 
Clothes”’). 


1H. G. Wells: The Outline of History, vol. 1, page 214. 2 Thid- 
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Breastep, James Henry: Quilines of European History. 
Ginn. 1914. Chapter 1, “Early Mankind in Europe.” 

Van Loon, Henprrk Witte: The Story of Mankind. Boni 
& Liveright. 


Myths and stories about textiles. From various writers 
and historians, such as Herodotus, Confucius, Homer, 
Aaschylus, Aristotle, and Pliny, and from the Bible, we learn 
that the making of textiles flourished during the last few 
hundred years B.c. There are many myths and interesting 
stories about textiles that have been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation — for instance, the tale of Minerva, 
the ancient goddess of handicrafts, who turned a Lydian 
maiden, Arachne, into a spider for competing with her in 
weaving and embroidering. The early suppositions as to the 
nature of cotton are also interesting. Herodotus, in 445 
B.C., in speaking of the people of India, said, “‘They possess 
a kind of plant, which instead of fruit produces wool of 
a finer, better quality than that of sheep, and of this the 
Indians make their clothes.”” Engravings still exist which 
represent the cotton tree with sheep’s heads at the ends of 
its branches. 


As to the discovery of silk, the story is told of a little Chinese girl 
about fourteen years of age by the name of Si-Ling-Chi, who was 
the wife of Emperor Hoang-To who ruled the Chinese Empire 
over 1700 years B.c. One day in early spring, as the young Empress 
was strolling about the palace grounds with her ladies-in-waiting, 
she watched with great astonishment the movement of some cater- 
pillars that were feeding upon the leaves of the mulberry trees 
which grew in profusion in the royal gardens. Day by day she 
watched and day by day the caterpillars grew rapidly. One day 
she noticed that, as they moved their heads from side to side, a 
liquid, gummy substance appeared to issue from their mouths and 
soon changed into a soft, downy thread. Every day she watched 
these interesting insects working, and by-and-by when the co- 
coons were formed, she had the usual woman’s curiosity to take 
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one in her hands to examine it. She found it to be about the same 
size and shape as a peanut, and from it a number of soft, downy 
threads floated about. Pulling one of these, she found it was so 
light that it would float in the air, yet so strong she could pull quite 
a length of it. It occurred to the Empress that if these cocoons 
could be softened, she would obtain a longer thread of the silk and 
be able to use it. After some study, she soaked the cocoons in warm 
water and began pulling on the thread, and to her girlish delight, 
it grew longer and longer; and she wound it around her fingers 
until the cocoon was all unwound, and then she found she had a 
continuous thread nearly 2,000 feet long. The silk when reeled 
was a bright golden color, and it is doubtless from this fact that the 
Chinese are so fond of yellow, it being the royal color of their 
country. 

Si-Ling-Chi’s industry did not end here, for she went several 
steps further and taught the ladies of her palace to manufacture 
and embroider silk. Not only the Emperor, but the Mandarins 
and others high in authority, appeared in robes of silken fabrics of 
dazzling beauty. The Empress became proficient in the art, and 
made silken fabrics so delicately fine that they were known as the 
Woven Wind. And since that day she has been known as the 
“Goddess of the Silk Worm.” 4 


In time the silk and stuffs of China became articles of ex- 
port to various portions of Asia. Long journeys were made 
by caravans to carry the silk to Persians who, without know- 
ing how or from what it was made, carried it to the Western 
nations. 


References: 
Hooper, Lutumr: Silk. Pitman. Chapter tv, “History of 
Silk”; chapter x, “Ancient Silk Weaving.” 
Nystrom, Pau H.: Teztiles. Appleton, 1919. Chapter 11. 


The last few centuries B.C. To leave mythology and le- 
gend and return to actual history: in the last six thousand 
years B.c. “mankind passed from the stage of early Neo- 
lithic husbandry, in which the primitive skin-clad family 
tribe reaped and stored in their rude mud huts the wild 

1 Silk from the Worm to the Wearer. Belding Bros. & Co. 
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growing fodder and grain-bearing grasses, with sickles of 
stone, to the days of the fourth century B.c. when all round 
the shores of the Mediterranean and up the Nile, and across 
Asia to India and again over the great alluvial areas of 
China, spread the fields of human cultivation and busy cities, 
great temples, and the coming and going of human commerce. 
Pheenician shipping under Egyptian owners was making its 
way into the East Indies and perhaps even further into the 
Pacific. Across the deserts of Africa and Arabia and through 
Turkestan toiled the caravans with their remote trade; silk 
was already coming from China, ivory from Central Africa, 
and tin from Britain, to the centers of this new life in the 
world. Men had learnt to weave fine linen and delicate fabrics 
of colored wool; they could bleach and dye. . . .’ 


References: 

GREENWOOD, JOSEPHINE H.: Our Heritage from the Old World, 
chapter Iv, pages 75-87. 

Mason, O. T.: Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture. Appleton, 
1894. Chapter m1, ““The Weaver.” 
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Chapter vir, “The Textile Industry.” 
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“Manufactures and Trades.” 
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Chapter 1, “Beginning of Textiles,’ chapter u, “ Flax, 
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Methods of spinning in the early days. ‘These references 
are sufficient to show that spinning and weaving have been 
practiced ever since the dawn of history. But how were they 
accomplished? It is surprising to note that the methods used 
in these arts changed little with the passing of centuries. 
From the beginning of history until the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century, the fibers were made into yarn or thread by 
hand or simply by aid of a spindle and distaff. 

1H. G. Wells: The Outline of History, vol. 1, page 272. Italics are ours. 
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The earliest method of spinning was simply to twist the textile 
fibers into a thread by means of the thumb and fingers, or between 
the palms of the hands, or sometimes between the palm of the 
hand and the naked thighs. The only implement used in spinning 
was a stick, usually about eight to twelve inches long, to which was 
attached the end of the thread which was being twisted, and upon 
which the finished thread was wound. 

This stick, the primitive spindle, was usually held in the right 
hand, while the mass of fibers to be spun was held in the left. A 
loose thread was formed from the fibers, drawn out to arm’s length, 
and attached to the spindle, which was whirled between the thigh 
and the right palm until the thread had been sufficiently twisted. 
Then the thread was wound upon the stick and refastened at the 
end; a new bunch of fibers was drawn out from the left hand, 
twisted and wound on the stick as before; and so the process con- 
tinued.! 


The distaff was a rather large stick around one end of which 
was wound a loose ball of fibers to be spun. Sometimes the 
spinner held the distaff in her left hand and other times it was 
placed in the belt or girdle, thus leaving the left hand free. 

Undoubtedly crude spinning wheels were used somewhat 
in these very early days, but the first trace of them in Europe 
dates back only to the fifteenth century. The spinning 
wheel “combined three important parts, the spindle to 
twist the yarn or thread, the distaff to hold the loose raw 
fiber, and a wheel, operated either by hand or by a treadle, 
to turn the spindle and wind the finished yarn.” ? 

There were two kinds of spinning wheels used, one called 
the wool wheel, used for spinning wool and making a soft, 
loose-twisted yarn, the other called a flax wheel, much more 
elaborate than the wool wheel, used for spinning flax and 
making a much harder twisted yarn. 

Primitive weaving. Probably weaving was known before 
spinning, because the primitive people plaited and inter- 
laced reeds, grasses, and twigs, making baskets and mats. 
“The simplest arrangement used by the ancients was the 

1 Quoted from Nystrom’s Textiles, page 20. 2 Thid. 
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fastening of the warp threads between two convenient ob- 
jects on the ground and then weaving the filling threads 
back and forth through the warp threads in the same man- 
ner as in darning.”’ 

The filling thread was interlaced by picking up with the 
fingers the proper warp thread. This was a very laborious 
task and it was early found that a device, called a heddle, 
could be used to raise alternate warp threads so the filling 
could be passed through more rapidly. The heddle was “a 
thin piece of wood as long as the width of cloth to be woven. 
In this board there were cut vertical slots several inches long 
at close intervals along the entire length of the board and 
between the slots holes or ‘eyes’ were cut. Alternate warp 
threads were passed through the slots, one thread through 
each slot, and the intervening warp through each eye. On 
raising or lowering the heddle the warp threads running 
through the eyes were raised or lowered, while the warp 
threads running through the slots remained stationary. 
Thus part of the warp could be raised above or lowered 
below the rest of the warp and an open space made for 
rapidly passing through the filling or weft thread.” ! 

Improvements were made in the loom until the ordinary 
hand-loom in general use up to the eighteenth century “‘con- 
sisted of a frame with a warp beam at one end upon which 
the warp threads were attached and wound, a cloth beam at 
the other end upon which the finished cloth was received and 
wound, two heddles so arranged as to be worked by foot 
treadles, a hollow shuttle containing the bobbin wound with 
filling thread and thrown by hand, and a reed to beat the 
filling thread up into place — all worked by hand.” 

References: 
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The handicraft period (domestic system). Although the 
methods of manufacturing textiles did not change much, in- 
dustry began to develop, and commerce was established. 
Centuries passed, and with the increase of population and the 
growing power of cities, certain developments took place 
which had marked effect upon the textile industry. The 
most important of these are: 

The growth of business organization, the extension of 
crafts and industries, and the organizing of crafts and guilds; 
feudalism; the increase of slavery and serfdom; the carry- 
ing-on of markets and fairs; the use of money supplanting 
barter (the exchange of goods for goods). 

In discussing the handicrafts of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, it is impossible to fix dates — to say that at a certain 
time this craft started. What will be attempted here is to 
show the general industrial trend of the age, one movement 
gradually developing into another, but not necessarily at the 
same period in different countries. 

The growth of business. Primitive man hunted for his 
food, wove his own clothes, and built his own rude dwelling. 
He consumed what he produced. But as communities grew 
up there developed a tendency which we may describe as 
follows: the man who was particularly good at weaving 
would weave more cloth than he needed for his own family, 
_ and “barter” some of it for food or pottery or something 
else which he needed and which some other man could pro- 
duce better. Thus as time went on, men who were especially 
skilled in producing some one thing would devote their time 
to the production of that, and would trade it for other arti- 
cles, which other men produced. The producer was thus sell- 
ing directly to the consumer. Bartering still exists in some 
parts of the world to-day. But in time — and quite early in 
history — people felt the need of a fairer medium of ex- 
change. Suppose a man spent all his time making cloth. He 
had to trade this for food. The question would arise: How 
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much cloth should be given in exchange for an ox, or 
for a certain amount of grain? An arrangement had to be 
hit upon by which neither party to the bargain would suffer 
injustice, and so men sought for some material that was de- 
sired by every one, that could easily be carried, and that 
would be durable. Silver and gold seemed to meet best all 
these requirements. Accordingly, as early as the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. we find the Romans using coins as a medium of 
exchange; and after that, money came to be more or less 
extensively used. 

The rise of towns — Markets and fairs. In ancient 
Greece and Rome, history centers around various city- 
states, each of them being more or less self-sufficient. Not so 
the European towns of the Middle Ages, for it was through 
them that the influence of trade and commerce exerted itself 
on the power of the monarchs. The cities controlled the 
trade, and markets and fairs became everywhere of impor- 
tance. These fairs would be located in the public street, often 
extending for seven miles and lasting for sixteen days. Mer- 
chants from all over the known world assembled at them. A 
judge and a court were appointed to settle all disputes. In 
this way was the wealth of the world distributed, “wines 
from France and Spain, silk and velvets from the East,”’ 
etc. From the eleventh or twelfth century on through the 
sixteenth, the important trade centers in Italy were Venice 
and Genoa; in France, Lyons and Marseilles; and in Spain, 
Barcelona. In the Netherlands, Bruges was the principal 
emporium of Central Europe, and she was also the seat of a 
great wool-manufacturing industry. It was in recognition of 
this that Philip the Good established there in 1420 the cele- 
brated Order of the Golden Fleece.” 

Crafts and guilds. As early as the seventh century A.D. 
organizations developed which were called guilds. Originally 


1J. A. Dewe: History of Economics, page 131. Benziger Bros. 1908. 
2 Tind. 
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these were local organizations of the inhabitants of particu- 
lar towns to promote the interests of their towns. Later on, 
merchant or craft guilds were founded, for the purpose of 
protecting and promoting the welfare of people in kindred 
lines of work. These arose from a need to protect both the 
producer and the consumer. Guilds admitted to member- 
ship only good and efficient workmen. They urged the ap- 
pointment of officials whose duty was to inspect the quality 
of the goods made. They felt that no one was fit to practice a 
trade until he had had a certain amount of experience. From 
this there grew up the famous apprenticeship system. Whena 
man or boy desired to enter a trade he had to become an ap- 
prentice; that is, he was bound to a master workman who 
was to teach him the trade, in return for which the appren- 
tice was required to pursue the trade and serve his master 
for a stated number of years. After fulfilling his term as ap- 
prentice he became a journeyman, still under the supervision 
of the master, but receiving fair wages for his work and often 
enjoying authority over those who were still apprentices. 
One of the purposes of the guild was to restrict the number 
of apprentices in each trade. 

These crafts or trade guilds eventually became very 
powerful. Many received royal charters, which entitled 
them to purchase and possess land. The first of the crafts to 
be thus honored was the weavers’ craft in London. A study of 
these crafts is enlightening, for it helps us to understand 
those labor conditions of early times which were undoubtedly 
the forerunners of our modern trade unions. 

The importance of textiles in this period. These centuries 
have been called the handicraft period, because it was the 
time when all manufacturing was done by hand, or by very 
crude machines or tools. 

Textiles played no mean part in this period. We find 
many rulers giving special attention to the raising of textile 
fiber (especially wool) and to the making of cloth. We find 
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textile fabrics held in such esteem that “linens from Rheims 
and tapestries from Arras were often sent as ransom.” 

The introduction of silk weavers into Byzantium (the 
“Eastern Empire,” with Constantinople as its capital) in 
the sixth century revolutionized the art of embroidery and 
weaving there. From the sixth to the thirteenth century 
Byzantium was the center of industrial arts, and Constanti- 
nople was the center of the weaving industry until the 
twelfth century, when Palermo took her place. In the 
twelfth century Roger the Norman, king of Sicily, in a raid 
he made on the Eastern Empire, took Corinth, Thebes, and 
Athens. From these cities he took silk weavers and their 
families to Palermo where he established a royal factory; in 
order that he might have a monopoly on silk-weaving he for 
bade the weavers to teach the art to his people. 

By the fourteenth century! the most lucrative branch of 
agriculture and industry in England was the raising of sheep 
for wool. Since the second century B.c. men had been work- 
ing to improve sheep, and, as a result, wool. England pro- 
duced probably the best wool grown. She sent it, however, 
to Flanders to be made into cloth. This industry was so im- 
portant to Flanders that she was forced to accede to the po- 
litical demands of England. In 1337 a statute appeared which 
offered protection to foreigners living in England in order that 
the woolen industry might be inaugurated on English soil. 
Wool was the supreme textile until the eighteenth century. 

By the end of the Middle Ages (i.e., by the early sixteenth 
century) cloth-making had become a highly developed art. 
This is shown by the many relics and pieces of cloth which 
may be found in North Germany, Vienna, and in the Louvre 
and the South Kensington Museums. 

Of these William Morris ? wrote: “‘ These stuffs designed 
in the heyday of Medieval Art, uniting the wild fancy and 


1 J. A. Dewe: History of Economics, page 152. Benziger. 
2 The famous British poet and artist of the late nineteenth century. 
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luxurious intricacy of the East with the straight story-telling 
imagination and clear, definite drawing of medieval Eu- 
rope, are the very crown of design as applied to weaving.” 
This seems the more wonderful when we remember that only 
the crudest of hand-run machinery was used. 
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The industrial period (modern age). Many factors helped 
to bring about what is known as the ‘Industrial Period of 
History.”’ Some of the changes were very gradual and their 
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causes cannot be stated briefly. The most important factors, 
however, were geographical discoveries, the discovery of 
steam and the extensive use of coal, and mechanical inven- 
tions. 

Geographical discoveries. Exploration had a very direct 
bearing on the industrial and commercial world — for exam- 
ple, the discovery of America, and of the Azores and Ma- 
deiras in the Atlantic; navigation around the Cape of Good 
Hope; successful voyages to Africa, Brazil, and Mexico. All 
these meant a widening of markets, which would naturally 
give great impetus to large production and to commerce. 
They also started colonizing movements. The beginnings 
and development of industry in the colonies had a very di- 
rect effect on the industries of the mother countries, as we 
shall see in the next paragraph. 

Textile industry in the American colonies. During the 
first four thousand years or so of known history, the variety 
of tools, implements, and machines did not multiply nor 
change very markedly. The textile machinery or tools which 
the colonists brought to America probably included hardly 
more than the carder, the flax spinning wheel, the wool spin- 
ning wheel, and some more or less primitive weaving tools 
such as hand-looms and reels. 

We find! that England prohibited any manufacturing of 
textiles, especially wool, in her colonies, although they were 
encouraged to produce raw materials. They were forbidden 
to trade with any but the mother country and she even 
prohibited men with a knowledge of the implements used in 
the fabrication of cotton, wool, linen, and silk from leaving 
England. The high price of textile fabrics imported from 
the mother country acted as a stimulus to the weaving in- 
dustry in the colonies. There even were laws passed in the 
colonies to encourage the raising of flax, wool, and hemp. 


1 The information given here was found in Tyron’s Household Manu- 
factures in the United States. University of Chicago Press. 
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In Virginia provision was made not to let the art of spin- 
ning and weaving pass out with the first generation. It pro- 
vided that two children from each county should be sent to 
James City to be employed in carding, knitting, and spin- 
ning. 

Among those who came over in the Mayflower were a 
wool-earder, a silk-maker and fustian-maker (fustian is a 
stout cloth made of cotton and flax). Another wool-carder 
came in 1621, and a silk-maker and a wool-carder in 1623. It 
was not many years until a spinning wheel, a loom, and a 
dye-pot were in practically every kitchen. The commonest 
fabric made was linsey-woolsey, a fabric with a linen warp 
and wool filling, but from an old account book of a Boston 
storekeeper we learn that bunting, serge, kersey, linen, and 
cotton were also made. 

Many prizes and bounties were given and laws were made 
to encourage the textile industry. And we also read of the 
large sums that were paid for imported silks, muslins, and 
calicoes. 

The American Revolution acted as a tremendous stimulus 
to the textile industry in America. The South was changed 
from a region depending almost wholly upon the outside 
world for manufactured commodities, to one in which many 
of such commodities were made in the homes or on the plan- 
tations. This was especially true of the manufacture of cot- 
ton. 
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The age of inventions. In the eighteenth century drastic 
changes took place in production methods, which resulted in 
wholesale production and circulation of goods. In 1733 (?) 
John Kay invented the flying shuttle, which shot the shuttle 
through the warp by a mechanical device instead of by hand, 
thus expediting the putting-in of fillmg yarns in weaving. 

In 1768(?) Richard Arkwright invented the water-frame, 
a spinning machine for twisting cotton yarn hard and firm. 
It was driven by water-power, thus enabling one to spin yarn 
more quickly. About this time James Hargreaves had in- 
vented a spinning machine which would spin eight threads at 
one time instead of one, as had been spun heretofore on the 
spinning whee!. He called his machine (after his wife) a 
“spinning-jenny.”” 

In 1770 Samuel Crompton invented what he called a mule, 
which drew, stretched, and twisted the yarn in one operation. 
About 1784 Edmund Cartwright invented a power loom, 
that is, a loom which was operated by power, rather than 
by hand. 

One of the most important discoveries was that of steam. 
James Watt invented the condensing steam-engine, and by 
1785 steam-power was being used in a cotton mill. 

About 1794 Eli Whitney invented the cotton gin. This 
machine removed the fiber from the cotton seed. Up to this 
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time the fiber had to be removed by hand; one worker could 
average only between one and three pounds a day. With the 
cotton gin one thousand pounds a day can be ginned. 

Lord Macaulay said of Eli Whitney: “‘What Peter the 
Great did to make Russia dominant, Eli Whitney’s inven- 
tion of the cotton gin has more than equalled in its relation 
to the power and progress of the United States.” 

Up to this time cotton has been scarcer and more expep- 
sive than linen, wool, and even some silks. With these in- 
ventions, wool — which had been supreme — gave place to 
cotton. The South began to cultivate cotton, and factories 
sprang up in New England and elsewhere for manufactur- 
ing it. 
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The growth of the factory system. It was because of these 
inventions and discoveries that the factory system devel- 
oped. In the handicrafts age the craftsman worked at home, 
owning his own tools, making the complete article, and sell- 
ing it directly to the consumer. With the invention of steam- 
driven machinery, laborers left their homes and were gath- 
ered together under one roof. They no longer owned the 
tools they worked with, and the division of labor was such 
that each was responsible for only one small part in the man- 
ufacturing of any article. The laborer no longer had any- 
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thing to do with the selling of the article he made. This gave 
rise to a group called middlemen, who bought the articles 
from the factory and sold them to the consumer. We find 
department stores developing, and jobbers, converters, etc. 
And so the whole character of industry has changed, espe- 
cially in the textile industries, for these, from the uniformity 
of their operations, afford peculiar opportunities for the de- 
velopment of the factory system. 

Four important results of the age of invention are: the 
change in the conditions of the laborer, the lowering of the 
cost of production, the increase in the amount of production, 
and the change in the distribution of produce. 

These changes did not come all at once. Workmen have 
commonly fought the introduction of new machinery, as les- 
sening their opportunity to work; but statistics show that 
whereas before the invention of machinery the number of 
workers employed could be counted by hundreds, the intro- 
duction of machinery so changed conditions that thousands 
found work to do. 
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CHAPTER, XLV 
A DICTIONARY OF STAPLE TEXTILE FABRICS 


Tue purpose of this chapter is threefold: (1) to list for each 
cloth the characteristics which distinguish it from others; 
(2) to state the advantages (talking points) and disadvan- 
tages that affect its values; (3) to enumerate its commonest 
uses. 

As prices vary so greatly from season to season, little at- 
tempt has been made to indicate these. The widths of fab- 
rics also vary as textile machinery develops. Therefore, un- 
less the material always comes narrow, or wide, there is no 
mention made of width. 

The student will get the greatest benefit from the chapter 
if he himself will collect and carefully mount a sample of 
each material, judging its quality and determining what 
values it offers. 

It must always be remembered that trade names cause 
great confusion in identifying fabrics. One firm puts out a 
fabric with a special name, and if this fabric becomes popu- 
Jar other firms closely imitate or exactly duplicate it, but it 
cannot be sold as the original product. Ability to recognize 
staple goods is highly desirable, but it is practically impos- 
sible to keep up-to-date on all novelty cloths. 

Albatross. A lightweight woolen fabric, in which the 
plain weave has been varied to produce a crépe effect. It 
is usually soft, but has more body than a challis. It is light 
in weight, inexpensive, wears well, and washes well. The 
créped surface, while attractive, has this defect, that it 
catches dust and lint more easily than a smooth surface 
does. It is limited in use; does not tailor. 

Uses: House dresses, kimonos, negligees, children’s 
dresses. 
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Albert cloth. Double-faced woolen cloth with different 
colors and patterns on the two sides; used for overcoatings 
because of its warmth. 

Alpaca. (See Mohair.) 

Appliqué. A term applied to textiles in which the pattern 
or ornament is sewed on to the fabric. 

Armure. Originally a heavy silk fabric distinguished by 
its pebbled surface, now made in cotton and cotton and silk. 
It is especially durable, and is used where serviceability is 
desired. Owing to its weight and stiffness it is not much used 
for dresses and suits when draped or clinging styles are fash- 
ionable. Cotton armures are used extensively in draperies 
and upholstery — they usually have a small Jacquard pat- 
tern. 

Uses: Portiéres and draperies, upholstery, hats, elderly 
women’s coats, suits and dresses. 

Art linen (round-thread linen). A plain weave made of 
round, even yarns. This material is especially desired for 
needlework because of the ease with which the threads are 
drawn and the needle inserted. 

Uses: Embroidery, art needlework, scarfs, luncheon sets. 

Astrakhan. A heavy, pile fabric made to imitate the 
fleece of the Astrakhan sheep. Its base is cotton, entirely 
covered by a long, curled pile. Before being woven, the mo- 
hair, which is to form this pile, is wound on spindles and 
steamed. When the tension is removed, it curls up tightly. 
It is then taken from the spindle and woven as the pile of the 
fabric. After it is cut, the free ends or tufts form curls on 
the surface of the cloth. It is constructed so very carefully 
that often it can hardly be distinguished from the real As- 
trakhan fur. 

The cloth is very durable and warm; it is always consid- 
ered in good style, especially for elderly women, but it is not 
becoming to stout women. It is quite expensive, but much 
less so than the fur which it imitates. When it is used in 
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place of fur, the back has to be lined, thus increasing the 
cost. Caracul is somewhat similar to Astrakhan. 

Uses: Women’s and children’s coats, dress trimmings, 
scarfs, neckpieces, and muffs. 

Balbriggan. Formerly denoted the highest grade of fine 
underwear, but now applied to any kind of underwear made 
of Egyptian cotton or of yarns dyed to resemble Egyptian 
cotton. 

Barathea. A cloth recognized by its granulated or peb- 
bled appearance, produced by a wavy, ribbed surface. It 
may be of silk or of wool. In wool, the surface is attractive 
and wears well, not getting so shiny as most worsteds. It is 
not often found in ready-to-wear clothing, but many people 
like to make it into warm winter house dresses, or children’s 
school dresses, because of its durability. The black is fre- 
quently used for mourning wear. 

Melrose is considered by many buyers as about the same 
as Barathea. Some say, however, that Melrose is finer, and 
the wavy corded effect slightly different. Both are some- 
what like granite cloth. 

Uses: Wool — women’s and children’s dresses. 

Silk — men’s ties. 

Baronet satin, or Fiber-silk satin. Recognized by its ex- 
ceedingly high luster, undoubtedly the highest in any fabric. 
This is because it is made of artificial silk. The back is cot- 
ton, but the satin isso woven in by means of a satin weave 
that the artificial silk is thrown to the surface. 

Artificial silk surpasses real silk not only in brilliancy, but 
also in ability to take the dye. Thus it comes in very bril- 
lant shades and tints and is noted for its beauty and its 
striking color effects. 

Because of the way it is woven, it “roughs up” or catches 
and pulls when rubbed against a rough surface. It becomes 
shabby quickly and hence must be worn carefully. Despite 
these disadvantages it is much in demand for summer wear. 
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It is not a fabric to be bought for business or for hard, 
everyday wear, but if worn only occasionally gives satisfac- 
tory service. It is not guaranteed washable, but many peo- 
ple do wash it successfully. 

Uses: Summer skirts and jumpers, sport coats. 

Basket cloth. A plain-colored woolen fabric, recognized 
by the small squares produced by the weave. This is essen- 
tially a plain weave, commonly known as basket-weave, in 
which instead of having one yarn go over and under in each 
direction, there are two or more. 

It is inexpensive, soft, and usually loosely woven, so that 
it gives only fair service, not holding its shape so well as a 
firmer cloth, but it is more pleasing in appearance than a 
fabric in the regular plain weave. 

Uses: Dresses, suits, men’s and children’s coats, drapery. 

Batiste (cotton). A sheer, lightweight cotton fabric with 
a soft, silky feel and a silky appearance. It is usually distin- 
guished from nainsook by its finer construction and finish. 
The yarns are rather hard-twisted and it is usually not sized 
much, being soft as a rule, but when fashions demand a stiff 
fabric, manufacturers put some stiffening into it and it then 
more nearly resembles organdie. For such a thin material it 
wears well, launders well and is especially desirable for sum- 
mer wear because it is sheer and dressy. The luster is the 
result of mercerization and is not destroyed by laundering. 
Made into fine underwear it gives good service, but it is not 
especially adapted for very hard wear or for garments that 
will not be laundered carefully. It is a staple, always in 
style, and comes in several grades. The finer grades are used 
for waists and babies’ dresses. Embroidered batiste is ex- 
pensive, but it wears well, is beautiful and is almost always 
fashionable. 

Batiste has few disadvantages. It shrinks a little, being 
rather loosely woven. Because of its sheerness and fineness, 
it is naturally not so durable as a heavier fabric. 
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Uses: Summer dresses, waists, underwear, neckwear, in- 
fants’ dresses, handkerchiefs, embroideries. In cheaper 
grades, it is used for linings for dresses. 

Batiste (wool). A lightweight, wool material in a plain 
weave with a smooth surface. Usually found only in plain 
colors. It is somewhat wiry but softer than most worsteds. 
It is durable, washes well, does not wrinkle badly, and is 
warm for its weight. It is limited in use because of its soft- 
ness and light weight, and is not suitable for tailoring. 

Uses: House dresses, negligees, kimonos, children’s 
dresses and coats. 

Beach cloth. A heavy, rather coarse cotton fabric in plain 
weave. The yarns are more regular and of higher grade than 
those used in crash and rounder than those used in muslins. 
The roundness of the threads makes the weave more appar- 
ent and open than that of Indian Head. 

It is an exceedingly durable fabric but because of its open 
construction is likely to shrink. The dyes used are not al- 
ways fast but its liability to fade can be largely overcome 
by setting the color and by washing carefully, and there are 
brands on the market which are guaranteed fast color. It is 
rather heavy for summer wear. 

Uses: Summer dresses and boys’ wash suits. 

Beaver cloth. A heavy, deep-pile fabric with cotton back 
and tan silk pile, made to imitate beaver fur. Some people 
do not like any material that is made to imitate a more ex- 
pensive one, and so imitation fur meets with their disap- 
proval; but in this case the material is not unlike plush, ex- 
cept that the pile is sometimes longer and it always comes in 
the characteristic beaver-tan color. 

Tt comes in many grades, the price being dependent upon 
stock used, the construction of the cloth, and the quality of 
the pile. As with any other pile fabric the pile wears off or 
presses down and becomes shabby. The pile in the less ex- 
pensive grades looks stiff and unattractive. 
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It provides a warm, attractive covering which, though not 
so rich and beautiful as fur, is not unattractive in the better 
grades. Compared with fur it is inexpensive, and therefore 
many people are enabled to have the effect and color of 
beaver when perhaps they could not afford the fur itself. 

Uses: Coats, trimmings, collars, cuffs, muffs, scarfs, hats, 
for children. 

Bedford cord. A woolen material with flat cords an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch wide, running warpwise (up 
and down), thus resembling a wide-wale piqué. It is one of 
the few corded fabrics in which the cords do not run across 
the material. 

It is inexpensive, of medium weight, and wears well, but it 
does not have the rich beauty of a napped material, nor does 
it look so neat nor tailor so well as worsted. 

Uses: Women’s suits, women’s and children’s spring and 
summer wear. 

Belgian ticking. A strong fabric of lmen or cotton woven 
in stripes. Often in a herringbone weave. Strong, durable, 
washes well. 

Uses: Upholstery and bedding. 

Bengaline. A heavy, corded, silk fabric, with a silk warp 
and a cotton or worsted filling. The filling yarns are much 
coarser than the warp, but many more warp yarns are used, 
so as to cover the filling entirely. This produces a cord 
which goes across the fabric. Being on the surface, the warp 
threads get practically all the wear, so if strong silk is used 
for these, the cloth will wear well even though cotton filling 
be used. The cords are heavier, larger and more irregular 
than those in poplin; not only do these cords differ in size 
but also they may be grouped and spaced differently in each 
piece of cloth. 

Because it is so heavy and stiff it is not used much now for 
dress wear except by elderly women who through experience 
have learned its durability. 
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Uses: Ribbons, dress materials, coats for elderly women, 
draperies, millinery, especially in mourning wear. 

Billiard cloth. A thick, stout fabric, heavily felted, usually 
dyed green and used to cover billiard and pool tables. 

Bird’s-eye (diaper). A fabric, either cotton or linen, 
woven in small diamonds with a dot in the center of each, 
this pattern distinguishing it from huckaback and other 
toweling. 

The linen bird’s-eye has the same advantages for toweling 
as other linens, being lustrous, soft, and absorbent. Some do 
not like it because it does not absorb so quickly as a rougher- 
surfaced toweling and because, being smooth, soft, and light- 
weight, it does not produce friction. 

Uses: Linen — towels, dresser scarfs. 
Cotton — towels, infants’ underwear, and diapers. 

Note: The fabric called fish-eye or pheasant’s-eye has a 
slightly larger diamond pattern than the bird’s-eye, but 
comes only in linen. What has been said of bird’s-eye as to 
characteristics and use applies equally to fish-eye. 

Blanketing. A name given to any thick, heavy cotton or 
wool and cotton, or all-wool flannel with a short nap on each 
side. Soft, smooth, warm, good qualities are durable, but 
the cotton is likely to lose some of its softness when washed. 

Uses: Bathrobes, lounging robes, blankets. 

Bobbinet (net). A cotton net, the threads so interwoven 
that they form octagonal meshes, thus making a thin, trans- 
parent, but strong fabric. Its finer grades especially are 
strong and durable. It is very wide, so cuts to advan- 
tage. 

When used as a top fabric it must, because of its transpar- 
ency, have a silk lining beneath, adding materially to the 
cost of a garment. 

It is not always fashionable for garments, but is used regu- 
larly for linings and foundations; good dressmakers usually 
put a fine net under any cream or white lace that is to be 
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used for collars, vestees, or sleeves. This makes the skin look 
whiter. 

Coarse net is the most durable lining, fine net the most in- 
conspicuous, being practically invisible. 

Uses: Coarser grades for linings and for curtains. 

Finer grades for dresses, waists, neckwear, trim- 
mings, and curtains. 

Bolivia. A fabric with a pile construction. It is distin- 
guished from velour by its thicker, longer pile, which is 
often woven and cut to give pebbled effect or a corded 
or ridged effect. The ridges may go diagonally across the 
fabric, or up and down. The better grades feel quite silky, 
and from a distance have the rich appearance of duvetyn or 
velvet. 

Though light in weight, it is a very warm fabric, especially 
suitable for winter wear. Because of its silky surface it has a 
rich and dressy appearance; and even in some of its less ex- 
pensive grades it wears well. 

A poor grade of bolivia has an unsubstantial construction, 
as the nap or pile soon crushes down, giving it a shabby ap- 
pearance. With continuous hard use, the nap wears off. 
Many bolivias, however, give two seasons’ wear. 

Bolivia is not easy to clean at home and sometimes cannot 
be satisfactorily cleaned even when sent to a cleaner. It 
catches dirt and lint more readily than a smooth fabric. 
When it is mixed with cotton the soft, velvety feel and look 
is lost somewhat, the weight of the material is increased, 
and it is not so warm as if it were all wool. There are on 
the market many fabrics somewhat like bolivia, each has a 
copyrighted name such as Marvella, Gerona, Evora, etc. 

Uses: Coats, capes, wraps. 

Bouclé. A heavy wool cloth with nubs or loops on the sur- 
face, somewhat resembling ratiné, only rougher. Its rough 
surface causes it to wear shabby. 

Uses: Winter coats. 
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Brilliantine. Brilliantine, mohair, alpaca, and Sicilian are 
all somewhat similar. Mohair and brilliantine are as a rule 
better in quality. Sicilian is cheaper, and cotton threads are 
used rather than worsted as in mohair. 

Uses: Summer suits for men, bathing-suits, linings, motor 
coats, dresses. (See Mohair.) 

Brilliant or Foundation silk. A thin silk-and-cotton fab- 
ric in a plain weave. The various firms producing it each 
give it a distinctive or trade name such as: Suesine, Econ- 
omy, Nearsilk, A. B. C. silk, Lining, Secosilk. It is recog- 
nized by its luster, being much more lustrous than a mercer- 
ized cotton, but less so than an all-silk material. It comes in 
many attractive colors, plain and with printed designs; it is 
much less expensive than all-silk, wears exceedingly well, 
can be laundered, and the luster is not impaired by washing. 

it lacks the beauty and elegance of all-silk, but for a per- 
son with limited means it is much more satisfactory than a 
cheap, all-silk fabric, often outwearing good China silk or 
crépe de chine as a lining. 

Uses: Linings for dresses, or foundation linings; slips, pet- 
ticoats, camisoles, children’s dresses, inexpensive afternoon 
dresses, negligees, and kimonos. 

Broadcloth. A soft, lustrous, woolen fabric, recognized by 
its smooth, glossy surface. It is a napped material, but the 
nap has been sheared close and pressed. The weave cannot 
be detected on the right side owing to the large amount of 
felting it receives, and to the thick, short nap, but the wrong 
side shows that it is a twill. Chiffon broadcloth is a very 
lightweight cloth which in many cases has a glossier finish. 
Broadcloth is soft and pliable, but usually quite firm; the 
felting makes it rather lightweight but warm; it is exceed- 
ingly dressy; soft enough to fall in graceful folds; keeps its 
shape easily if well cared for; gives good service and does not 
wear shiny. 

It wrinkles more easily than a worsted, is likely to catch 
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lint, but is more easily kept in good repair than a velour. It 
is considered an expensive fabric, but it is poor economy to 
buy a cheap grade since it is likely to split and soon wear 
shabby, not having been given the careful and beautiful 
finish of the more expensive grades. If one cannot afford a 
good broadcloth it is better to buy a different material. 

Uses: Women’s dresses, suits, coats; children’s coats and 
bonnets; men’s dress suits. 

Chiffon broadcloth is especially desirable for dresses and 
lightweight suits. 

Brocade. Recognized by the prominent figures in the pat- 
tern, usually a Jacquard design. It may be made of cotton, 
linen, silk, or wool, but in recent years it is not often found in 
wool. It is distinguished from damask by the fact that in 
brocade the pattern stands out, while in damask it lies flat. 
Brocade has a decided right and wrong side. Occasionally it 
may have a printed design as well as a woven one, but as a 
rule it does not. The name is generally applied to silk or to 
silk-and-cotton fabrics. 

Broché is a term that has about the same meaning as bro- 
cade. Sometimes it is applied to lighter-weight brocaded 
fabrics or to cotton-and-silk brocade. Brocade is very beau- 
tiful and wears well if the pattern has not long floats, but it 
is not especially suitable for clothing for stout women, be- 
cause of its large figures. Except when cheap materials are 
used in weaving it, it is expensive. A cotton-and-silk brocade 
is very durable, but is stiff and does not drape nor fold easily. 
For this reason many dressmakers and tailors prefer not to 
use it for linings for coats. 

Uses: Upholstering, hangings, pillow-covers, linings for 
coats; and in the finer grades, for dresses, evening coats, and 
trimmings. 

Brown Holland. (See Holland.) 

Buckram. A stiff, coarse, inexpensive cotton cloth, heav- 
ily sized, used for the linings and frames of hats. The cheaper 
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grades lose their stiffness when wet. For this reason it is 
more satisfactory in making hats to get the better grades, 
which have been shellacked, 1.e., covered with a varnish that 
makes them almost waterproof. 

Rice net, because of its softness and pliability, is a more 
satisfactory material than buckram when a draped effect is 
desired. 

Burlap. A rough, coarse fabric constructed with a plain 
weave, made of jute, cotton, or hemp. The poorer grades, be- 
ing coarse, strong, and cheap, are used for sacking and for 
outside coverings for articles which must be moved, stored, 
or in any way protected. 

In better grades it is sometimes used for couch covers and 
for covering floors and walls. It is usually found in tan or 
brown and occasionally in green. Although not in itself 
beautiful, it furnishes an inexpensive, neutral background for 
many decorative purposes. 

Butcher’s linen. A rather coarse, stiff, heavy cloth, usu- 
ally made of linen but sometimes of cotton; recognizable by 
its high luster. 

The all-linen is especially desirable for aprons, because 
spots can be removed more easily from linen than from cot- 
ton; it is easily washed and ironed. This quality is especially 
essential in waitresses’ and butchers’ aprons. The luster 
makes it attractive, and though heavy it is not so warm as a 
cotton fabric of the same weight. 

It is usually made from the cheaper grades of flax but 
cotton is sometimes used. A good cotton fabric is superior to 
a poor linen. In normal times, butchers’ linen is rather inex- 
pensive for a linen fabric. 

Uses: Aprons, skirts, dresses, sometimes for art needle- 
work. 

Calico. An inexpensive cotton fabric, with a plain weave 
and usually a printed pattern. It is rather coarse, heavily 
sized, and has a slightly glazed finish. Considering its cost it 
is a very durable and serviceable fabric. 
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Uses: Aprons, house dresses, dusting caps, dress bags. 

Cambric. A closely woven, rather stiff cotton fabric with 
a slightly glossy surface produced by calendering. We are 
told that cambric was originally of linen and that the Scotch 
were the first to imitate it in cotton. Now a cambric made of 
linen is practically always referred to as linen cambric. As a 
rule the better grades are made from rather fine yarns, care- 
fully bleached and finished. 

Cambric, having much more sizing than longcloth, can be 
distinguished from it or any other muslin by the glossy fin- 
ish and the feel. Because of its heavier yarns it is easily dis- 
tinguished from good grades of nainsook and batiste. 

It is unsurpassed for hard, everyday wear, if a good qual- 
ity. The sizing in it makes it hard to put a needle through 
and therefore it is not a good material to give to one just 
learning to sew. Some people do not like the stiff feeling of 
cambric, preferring a softer material even though it may not 
wear so well. Although the temporary luster wears off or 
comes off in the laundering, it may be brought back to some 
extent by starching and pressing. In the cheaper grades the 
count is low, the yarns are larger and there are not so many 
to the inch in either warp or filling; the spaces are filled with 
sizing. When washed the goods becomes sleazy; thus it is 
economical to buy a very good quality. 

Although cotton, it is much warmer than some of the other 
cotton underwear material, due to the fact that heavier 
yarns are used and the spaces filled by sizing, so it is used for 
winter or cool-weather wear rather than for summer. 

Uses: Underwear, corset-covers, combinations, drawers, 
chemises, nightgowns, pajamas. In the cheaper grades, for 
linings and foundations where a slightly stiffened material is 
desirable. 

Camel’s hair cloth. A very soft, silky, heavy woolen fab- 
ric, usually tan in color and made of camel’s hair and wool. 
This cloth is used only in very expensive coats and it is safe 
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to say that practically all material called “‘camel’s hair” is 
wool, with perhaps a little camel’s hair mixed with it, and 
even then it is always rather expensive. 

The fabric is especially delightful to touch because of its 
soft, silky feel. It is very durable, and though it usually 
comes only in brown or tan it is practically always consid- 
ered good style. It is warm, comfortable, and attractive. 
Because of its light color it is not becoming to all complex- 
ions. It soils quickly. 

_Uses: Winter and fall coats, sport jackets or coat-scarfs. 

Canton flannel. A cotton fabric with fairly coarse filling 
yarns, usually a straight twill weave. It may be napped on 
one or both sides. It comes in many grades, the better ones 
having a firmer construction and a thicker nap. 

Because of the nap and the weight it is used where warmth 
is desired. It absorbs more rapidly than many other fabrics. 
Although it can be laundered easily, the nap has a tendency 
to lose its soft, fluffy effect and to become harder or to wear off. 

Uses: Children’s underwear, diapers, bags for silver, and 
jewelry, shoe-shining rags. 

Canvas. A heavy cotton or linen fabric made of coarse 
yarns, and very closely woven in plain weave. Because of 
the increased cost of linen, cotton is used more frequently 
for canvas. The weight of the fabric makes it especially du- 
rable and almost waterproof. (Some of the older buyers and 
salesmen who have been in business for a long time often re- 
fer to woolen fabrics constructed with rather tightly twisted 
yarn in a plain weave as wool canvas.) 

Uses: In lighter weights, for tops of shoes, linings, and 
sometimes sport skirts; in the heavier grades, for coverings 
for floors and carpets and for awnings for weddings and 
dances. 

Casement cloth. A fabric with irregular yarns which make 
it resemble a pongee. It has become popular because of the 
artistic effects produced with it by interior decorators. 
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There are many grades, depending on the kind of fiber used 
in making the cloth — silk, cotton, mohair, linen, and mix- 
tures of these. Whichever fiber is used, the cloth is heavy 
enough to be a protection at a window, but not so heavy as 
to keep out the air and light. It may be had in many colors 
but the most popular are the tans and creams. These furnish 
a neat, inconspicuous, neutral hanging for windows and har- 
monize well with almost any color scheme. 

This cloth can be laundered without being put on curtain 
stretchers. Silk casement cloth is softer, thinner, and more 
beautiful than the other kinds. Any fabric used for glass 
curtains may be called casement cloth. 

Uses: Window curtains, shades, and draperies. 

Cashmere. A soft, lightweight, smooth material in a 
twill weave, made either of all wool, or with a cotton or silk 
warp, and usually found only in plain colors. 

It has a soft, fine finish; can be laundered satisfactorily; 
gives good service for occasional wear; drapes well; is attrac- 
tive in appearance. 

The fact that it is light of weight and soft makes it unsuit- 
able for tailoring or hard, constant wear. 

Uses: Babies’ sacques and coats, children’s fall and win- 
ter dresses, women’s winter house dresses, kimonos, and neg- 
ligees. 

Cassimere. A soft woolen material in medium weight. 
Used for men’s suits and coats. Although very satisfactory 
in so far as warmth and service are concerned, it has lost 
favor because it is impossible to make a woolen fabric into the 
clean-cut, attractive patterns which have appealed so greatly 
to men recently, and which can be produced in worsteds. 

Cassimeres do not get shiny so quickly as worsteds, are 
warmer, and as serviceable as worsteds of equal weight. 
However, they are more expensive and do not make up into 
such smart clothing. 

Challis (wool). A lightweight, woolen fabric in a plain 
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weave, in plain colors or with a small printed design. There 
are domestic and imported challis, the latter usually being 
finer and softer than the home product. Challis wears well; 
can be washed; does not catch the dirt so quickly as a cotton 
fabric; is rather inexpensive for wool; the designs are usually 
small, neat, and attractive. 

It is not dressy, is too light and soft for tailoring, and is not 
at all unusual or distinctive. It is not often found in ready- 
to-wear clothing, but is quite popular for children’s dresses, 
kimonos, and winter house dresses. It is a serviceable fabric. 

Uses: Women’s and children’s dresses and kimonos. 

Challis (cotton). A medium-weight cotton fabric finished 
to resemble wool challis. It usually has a printed pattern, is 
not a particularly serviceable or beautiful material, but is 
used when an inexpensive fabric is desired. 

Uses: Comfort coverings, kimonos. 

Chambray. A cotton material, always made with a col- 
ored warp and a white filling, which produces a grayed ef- 
fect. Any plain gingham, or any material made in the same 
weight of yarns as gingham, and in plain colors, is often er- 
roneously called chambray; and sometimes fabrics made of 
grayed threads, of the same color in both warp and weft, are 
called chambray. But real chambray always has a colored 
warp and a white filling. 

Scotch chambray or Anderson chambray is a high and 
beautiful grade. Originally it was made in Scotland exclu- 
sively, by David and John Anderson, and what is now called 
Anderson chambray is recognized by its soft, beautiful col- 
ors, its firm, close texture, and its mercerized finish; it is 
much more expensive than the domestic chambray. Some 
American brands, however, are very similar to the Scotch, 
but these are among the more expensive. Chambray is found 
only in plain colors, but in a wide range of these. It wears 
well and is attractive; if carefully washed the colors do not 
fade nor run; it is easily laundered. 
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Uses: Children’s dresses and rompers, women’s dresses, 
aprons, petticoats, men’s and boys’ shirts. 

Chamoisette — chamoisine. Trade names for fabrics 
made with a finish that imitates chamois. In cotton the fab- 
ric is medium-weight, close and firmly knit or woven, and 
has a slightly napped surface. It wears well but catches dirt. 
In wool the material resembles velour. 

Uses: Wool — suits and coats; cotton — gloves. 

Charmeuse. A medium-weight silk material recognized 
by its rich luster and distinguished from satin by its leathery 
feel and soft, clinging quality. It lacks the stiffness and body 
characteristic of satin, and so is more easily draped and falls 
in softer and more beautiful folds. Nor has it so high a luster 
as satin. It is made in a warp satin weave, and may have a 
plain or a crépe back. The crépe charmeuse does not wear so 
well as the plain-back. 

It is desirable because it drapes well, is soft and clinging, 
and beautiful. However it “roughs-up’’; i.e., catches on 
rough surfaces and pulls; spots, and does not give so good 
service as many other silks. In the less expensive grades the 
filling yarns are made of soft-twisted spun silk which may 
become shabby quickly. 

Uses: Dresses, waists, evening coats and capes. 

Cheesecloth. A thin, sleazy, unsized, loosely constructed 
cloth, made of single yarns in a plain weave. It is inexpen- 
sive and comes in white and colors. 

Uses: Cheese wrapping, curtains, bandages, flags, dust 
cloths, and fancy costumes. Is effective and cheap for dec- 
orating for entertainments. Sometimes used for linings, but 
is unsatisfactory for this purpose. 

Chenille. Made from a woolly, fuzzy yarn called chenille 
(French for caterpillar). The yarns are made from wool, 
worsted, silk, or cotton and have little fibers protruding all 
over the yarn, making a thick fabric that is rich and beauti- 
ful. It is used for draperies and hangings and for dots on 
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veils. Chenille is also made into carpets. As with any 
napped goods, it catches the dust and shows wear. 

Uses: Carpets, draperies, braids, trimmings. 

Cheviot. A fabric of medium or heavy weight made of 
wool, of wool-and-cotton, or entirely of cotton. It is woven 
in a twill weave the same way as serge, but wool cheviot has 
a hairy surface; indeed, the surface is sometimes almost coy- 
ered with a hairy nap. 

In the better qualities it is very durable, but because of 
its appearance it may wear shabby quickly. Unless the fab- 
ric is well made the hairs either pull out and become ragged 
or wear off. Being very compact it makes a warm garment, 
and is therefore especially useful for outdoor wear. In the 
less expensive grades it looks very cheap. 

Cotton cheviot is a heavy, warm fabric, inexpensive and 
durable. It is often called cheviot gingham. 

Uses: Cotton — children’s school clothes, boys’ trousers 
and shirts, men’s work shirts. 
Wool — men’s and women’s winter suits, and out- 
_ side coats, children’s coats and caps. 

Chiffon. A very lightweight, sheer, silk fabric made of 
fine, hard-twisted yarns. Desirable for its soft, dull, sheer 
effect, rather than for its durability. It is especially adapted 
for evening wear, and for such a garment many people do not 
consider wearing quality, because they expect to use it only 
a few times. 

The fact that chiffon is so thin that it requires a silk slip 
under it increases the cost of a chiffon dress or waist; 1t wears 
out quickly, must be dry-cleaned, and is especially difficult 
to sew on, and for this reason those who are inexperienced in 
sewing should not attempt to use it. 

Chiffon cloth or indestructible voile. Like chiffon, only a 
little heavier and with more body. Wears much better than 
chiffon but does not give quite so sheer an effect. For most 
purposes it is much better economy to buy chiffon cloth than 
chiffon, for its greater durability is very marked. 
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Uses: Waists, dresses, scarfs, veils, and hat trimmings. 

China silk. A thin, plain silk with a slight luster. There is 
very little difference between China, India, and Japan silks as 
we know and see them in the stores. Formerly China silk 
could be recognized by its irregularities of weave and yarn. 
The yarns were twisted and thrown by hand, then the cloth 
was woven by hand. All of this produced an unevenness that 
could not be duplicated in factory-made cloth. The name 
“Japanese silk”? or Habutai is usually applied to a plain 
silk, heavier, firmer, and less lustrous than China silk. It 
has more body, wears better, is stronger and firmer than a 
China silk, but lacking luster, is less suitable for linings un- 
der sheer fabrics. China silk is inexpensive, and best adapted 
for linings. It can be laundered, though if white it may turn 
yellow; care must be taken to use a fairly cool iron in press- 
ing it. 

Uses: Waists, linings, dresses. 

Chinchilla. A heavy cloth made of wool or of wool and 
cotton. It is recognized by the heavy nap which is in the 
form of tufts. The best grades resemble Astrakhan. In the 
cheaper grades, however, the curls on the surface simply look 
like a heavy, irregular nap. Much chinchilla is made from 
rather poor stock. The more cotton there is in it, the heav- 
ier and more lifeless it feels. It is frequently made as a 
double cloth: the outside chinchilla, the inside plaid cloaking. 
This gives it extra warmth. 

In the better grades it is expensive, although econom- 
ical to cut as it comes fifty-four inches wide. The cheaper 
grades, though durable, are so heavy that garments made of 
them are burdensome. Because of the napped surface, chin- 
chilla catches lint and dust. 

Uses: Boys’ and men’s reefers, overcoats, and winter caps; 
women’s and girls’ winter coats. 

Chintz. (See Cretonne.) 

Convent cloth. A trade name for a fabric that resembles a 
fine cambric. 
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Corduroy. Corduroy is a woof pile fabric. There are two 
kinds of corduroy, one a heavy cotton fabric with a pile sur- 
face in the form of ribs running lengthwise of the goods; the 
other, a wool without a nap. Both are warm and serviceable 
materials. The cotton fabric can be washed, and requires no 
ironing, but should be taken out of the water, without wring- 
ing, and allowed to drain dry. 

In the better qualities it is sometimes used for hangings 
and upholstery, but for these it is not especially satisfactory, 
as it gets shabby quickly. It is too stiff to drape or tailor eas- 
ily, and for this reason is used chiefly for plain garments. 

Uses: Boys’ suits, men’s everyday suits and working 
clothes; and separate skirts. 

Cottonade. An inexpensive cotton in twill weave, formed 
in stripes, plaids, and plain colors; strong and durable. 

Uses: Morning dresses, men’s work trousers. 

Cotton taffeta. The trade name for a rather lightweight 
fabric so finished that it somewhat resembles taffeta in 
“feel.’”? Durable, but not so beautiful as a silk fabric. 

Uses: Petticoats, linings, and draperies. 

Cotton pongee. (See Pongee.) 

Coutil. A heavy cotton cloth used for making corsets It 
can be recognized by its hard yarns, close construction, her- 
ring-bone weave, and sleek, smooth appearance. It is gener- 
ally a thick cloth, as compared with twill muslin, and is es- 
pecially desirable because it will not “give” in any direction; 
wears well and is warm. 

Uses: Corsets, especially for winter wear and for stout 
women. 

Covert. A medium-weight wool fabric distinguished by a 
little fleck of white in the yarns. It usually comes in tan or 
olive-green. A very strong, firmly woven cloth made of 
hard-twisted yarns. It wears well, sheds dust and dirt, and 
because it is very wiry does not wrinkle: hence it is espe- 
cially satisfactory for outdoor wear. 
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Its uses are limited; as it is not dressy it is used mostly for 
business wear, but for this is not widely popular because of 
its narrow color range. It is frequently cravenetted and used 
for raincoats. 

Crash. A term loosely applied to any cotton or linen fab- 
ric which is constructed from coarse yarns in a plain, loose 
weave. There are many grades and kinds of crash, their du- 
rability and appearance depending on the stock used in the 
yarns, on the size and weight of yarns, and on the construc- 
tion and finish of the cloth. The crashes used for garments 
have a better finish than those used for toweling. (See Towel- 
ings.) 

Uses: Suits, separate skirts, and toweling. 

Crash (Russian). Genuine Russian crash is a coarse, 
heavy, unbleached linen fabric, distinguished by an irregu- 
larity of weave and yarns that is due to the fact that it is 
made by the peasants in Russia. It wears exceedingly well. 
Imitations of Russian crash are made in cotton and in cot- 
ton-and-linen. 

Uses: Towels and covers. 

Cravenette. A trade name for any cloth that has been 
made waterproof by a process called cravenetting. 

Crepella. The trade-name of a slightly créped woolen 
goods, medium-weight, serviceable, but lacking the beauty 
of a more handsomely finished fabric. 

Uses: Babies’ and children’s coats. 

Crépe de chine. A thin, lightweight, opaque silk with a 
crépe surface. The term crépe de chine can rightly be ap- 
plied only to an all-silk fabric. A silk-and-cotton combina- 
tion should be called silk-and-cotton crépe. To give the soft, 
crépy effect, the filling yarns for both the all-silk and the 
mixtures of silk-and-cotton are twisted harder than for ordi- 
nary cloth. 

The variation in grades of crépe de chine depends to a 
great degree on the size of the yarns used. In cheaper grades 
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the yarns are single, in the better grades two-ply, and in the 
best, three-ply or more. Usually there are more warp yarns 
to the inch than filling yarns. The crépe is produced by the 
way the yarns are twisted. In Canton crépe six or more filling 
yarns with the regular twist are shot through, then six or more 
with the reverse. The result is a crépe effect in wavy lines. 

Cotton-and-silk crépe, while not so soft and silky in ap- 
pearance, wears better than the cheap all-silk crépe de chine. 
Canton crépe was originally made in Canton, China. 

Crépe de chine wears well if of good quality. It cannot 
stand so great strain as a muslin, but is often preferred to 
cotton for underwear, because it can be washed without 
boiling, starching, or blueing and dries quickly. It is espe- 
cially satisfactory for underwear, kimonos, nightgowns, and 
waists for traveling, because it is so soft that it takes up little 
room in a trunk, its wrinkles shake out readily, and it can 
easily be washed. 

Besides wearing and laundering well, there is another ad- 
vantage: crépe de chine can be easily dyed. Often people 
buy white or light-colored crépe de chines for garments, and 
have them dyed after being dry-cleaned a few times. 

Uses: Tailored and semi-dressy waists, semi-dressy and 
business dresses, linings for evening coats, camisoles, che- 
mises, bloomers, nightgowns, pajamas, kimonos, negligees, 
hats, neckwear, men’s shirts. Because it is so light it is fre- 
quently used for business and street wear in summer. 

Crépe meteor. A lightweight silk material woven in a 
warp sateen weave with a crépe back and a slightly lustrous 
face. The back resembles that of crépe de chine, but the 
face is much more lustrous. It is especially desirable be- 
cause of its soft, firm texture. It drapes easily and has a 
beautiful finish, but lacks the high luster of satin. It usually 
wears well, but occasionally, if it is not a pure dye, it cockles, 
especially where it comes into contact with perspiration or 
is strained, 
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Uses: Dresses, fancy negligees, waists, and men’s ties. 

Crépe (Crinkle crépe, underwear crépe, and plissé). 
Crinkle crépe, underwear crépe, and plissé are about the 
same, differing only in the way the goods is créped. In plissé 
there are alternate stripes of plain and crépe effects; crinkle 
or underwear crépe may have alternate stripes or small 
crépe squares or oblongs at regular intervals all over the 
cloth. Both fabrics are soft and lightweight, durable, easily 
washed, and do not have to be ironed. 

Uses: Underwear, nightgowns, children’s rompers, house 
dresses, kimonos. 

Crépe (Japanese). A heavy, firm, cotton fabric, with a 
erinkled surface, warm, exceedingly durable; comes in soft, 
attractive colors, more expensive than other crépe cloth, re- 
quires no ironing, washes well. The crépe surface is the re- 
sult of alternating left-hand with right-hand tightly-twisted 
filling yarns. 

Uses: House dresses, kimonos, aprons, children’s play 
clothes. 

Cretonne. The name cretonne is applied to any kind of 
cotton cloth made of fairly heavy yarns, with a printed pat- 
tern. It may have a corded effect in addition to the printed 
pattern, in which case it is sometimes called rep cretonne; or 
it may be a lightweight cloth in a plain weave with a printed 
pattern, and it is sometimes found in a sateen weave. 

It is usually a firm, rather heavy cloth, with simple pat- 
terns or large floral designs printed on. It is sometimes the 
fashion to cut out the floral design and appliqué them on 
aprons, dresses, hats, bed-spreads, table and dresser scarfs. 

In some stores the names chintz and cretonne are used in- 
terchangeably, but this is not correct, since a chintz is lighter 
in weight than a cretonne, usually has smaller, simpler, 
printed designs, and is sized so that is has some stiffness and 
a slight gloss. Originally the name chintz was applied only 
to a glazed fabric. English chintz is the finest made, and is 
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noted for its simple, gay designs which are often hand- 
blocked; it may be glazed or unglazed. 

Uses: Pillow-covers, draperies, summer coverings for 
chairs and other furniture, table-covers, scarfs, screens, and 
sometimes for aprons, dresses, hats. The heavier grades are 
sometimes used for mattress covers. Glazed chintz is used 
for window shades and upholstery. 

Crinoline. A coarse, medium-weight cotton cloth, heav- 
ily sized. It is a more closely woven material than buckram 
and not quite so stiff. It is used for linings where great stiff- 
ness is required, and for hat-frames. 

Damask. Damasks may be made of cotton, linen, wool, or 
silk. There is some difference of opinion as to the distinction 
between damask and brocade. One authority says that a 
true damask is a fabric with a figure or pattern weave so 
woven that the cloth is reversible. In a brocade, the pat- 
terns seem to be raised and stand out; in a damask they lie 
flat. Brocade is usually made of the more expensive ma- 
terials — silk, silver, woolen, worsted — while damasks as a 
rule are of linen and cotton. Double damask has more picks 
to the inch than single, and often also has more warp ends, so 
its patterns are more beautiful, and, other things being equal 
it is more durable. The most beautiful linen damasks are 
made in Ireland and France. Good damask is expensive, the 
price differing according to the material from which it is 
made, the size of the yarn, its construction and finish. This 
is true of single as well as double damask. 

The larger the pattern the less likely it is to give good ser- 
vice, since large patterns require long floats, and these may 
break or rough up easily. Therefore, in selecting a damask 
for durability, it is well to pick out small patterns. The 
background is usually a plain weave, a twill, or a derivation 
of one of these. A construction which has long floats is rarely 
used for the background. 

Since the War, manufacturers are using cotton more and 
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6 
more in making table damasks, with, however, the same 
patterns. Cotton damasks cannot be compared in beauty or 
wearing quality with linen damasks, but an excellent grade 
of mercerized cotton damask is preferable to a cheap, poor 
linen damask. Furniture damask is beautiful, but not dur- 
able. 

Uses: Table linen, slip covers, upholstery, cushions. 
Lightweight silk damask is sometimes used for dresses, but, 
as a rule, when so used is called brocade. 

Denim. A heavy, rather coarse cotton cloth, woven fre- 
quently with a mottled surface,— that is, dark blue, gray, or 
brown, with flecks of white; but it also comes in plain colors 
and sometimes has a small pattern woven in it. It is exceed- 
ingly durable. 

Uses: Upholstery, couch covers, sometimes mattress cov- 
ers, men’s working clothes, and overalls. 

Dimity. A very fine, sheer cotton fabric recognized by 
small cords, or groups of small cords arranged in stripes or 
cross-bars. (Cross-bar dimity is called Jaconet.) The cords 
are heavier than the yarns used in warp or filling. It is quite 
stiff, having a crisp, fresh look that makes a dainty and at- 
tractive effect. It comes in white, or white with a printed 
pattern, or plain colors. 

Its wear is uncertain as the heavy stripes are likely to 
wear out the lighter yarns, and this causes the cloth to cut 
or wear out along the stripes. 

Uses: Dainty aprons, waists, babies’ and children’s 
dresses, women’s dresses, and sometimes summer underwear. 

Doeskin. A term applied to many fabrics of the broad- 
cloth variety, heavily fulled, and having a short, pressed 
nap. 

For advantages, disadvantages, and uses, see Broadcloth. 

Domet. (See Outing flannel.) 

Drill (jean). Drill, jean; and twilled muslin are about the 
same. These are heavy, coarse cotton cloths made in a 
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strong twill weave. They are especially firm and compact. 
and are used where a very strong, durable cloth is necessary. 
Being heavy and ‘firm they are hard to wash and rather dif- 
ficult to iron. 

Uses: Middy blouses, corsets, children’s rompers, and 
play clothes; men’s working clothes, and boys’ everyday 
clothes. Also used for linings in shoes. 

Duck. A true duck is always a plain woven fabric with 
both filling and warp of two or more yarns twisted together. 
When a duck has a single yarn either way it 1s usually called 
“single” or “flat” duck, to distinguish it from true duck 
with the double twisted yarns. It comes in several weights. 

Being firmly woven and compact, it sheds water more 
quickly than other cotton cloth. It is used for many pur- 
poses where a very strong, durable cloth is needed. 

Uses: Curtains for shower baths; truck covers, mangle 
covers; in lighter weights, for summer tennis shoes, men’s 
trousers, and women’s skirts. 

Duvetyn. Easily distinguished from velour by its suéde- 
like finish and its fine, silky, short, smooth nap, which makes 
it resemble velvet. It may be had in cotton, silk, or wool, or 
in mixture of any two of these. 

It is desirable because it gives a rich, beautiful effect; 
owing to its softness and pliability it falls in very graceful 
folds; is warm, but very lightweight; as a fabric it is easy to 
work with; is more lustrous and richer-looking than a velour. 

However, it is a very expensive fabric not only because of 
its initial cost, but also because it wears shabby very quickly. 
It is not suitable for a person who must consider serviceabil- 
ity, as it spots easily, looks shabby in a short time, catches 
the dust, and crushes, the nap flattening down; it is not eas- 
ily cleaned even when sent to a cleaner. These disadvan- 
tages are often overlooked largely because of the appear- 
ance of the cloth, which makes it sought after by customers 
desiring rich-looking clothing. 
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Silk duvetyn has a much richer and more lustrous appear- 
ance than wool duvetyn. Both silk and wool duvetyn have a 
characteristic soft feel almost like that of a suéde glove, and 
both are frequently made with a cotton back. 

Uses: For dress wear in suits, coats, dresses; evening 
wraps; hats, blouses, vestees, collars and cuffs for suits, trim- 
mings and handbags. 

Eiderdown. Eiderdown may be a wool-and-cotton or an 
all-cotton fabric. It has a knit background with a heavy, 
thick nap. The nap is of wool, or, in the cheaper grades, cot- 
ton. If it is napped on only one side, it is called single-faced; 
if on both sides, double-faced. It makes a lightweight, very 
durable, warm, soft, and comfortable material, especially 
for winter wear. Because of its nap surface, it catches the 
dirt quickly, but it can be washed. Great care must be taken 
to see that the nap does not mat in the washing, but brush- 
ing will restore some of its fluffiness. 

Uses: Covers, kimonos, bathrobes, babies’ sleeping- 
robes. 

Epingle. A rather lightweight wool fabric with very nar- 
row cords of different sizes alternating. Similar to a light- 
weight poplin, except that the cords are not uniform. Not so 
durable as poplin. 

Uses: Spring suits and dresses. 

Eponge. (See Ratiné.) 

Faille. A ribbed silk fabric, ae by its flat cord 
surface, the heavy filling cords being not so round as those in 
poplin and grosgrain, and inconspicuous. In effect faille 
resembles taffeta, having about the same amount of stiffness. 

In a good quality it usually wears better than taffeta, 
making an especially satisfactory dress for hard wear. Does 
not have the rich luster of a satin, and is not especially 
dressy. 

Uses: Dresses, suits, children’s coats, hats. 

Farmer’s satin. A very lustrous material made of cot- 
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ton warp, and cotton or worsted filling. Noted for its dura- 
bility. 

Uses: Linings, especially in men’s coats. 

Felt. Felt is a heavy material made from the matted fi- 
bers of wool, fur, mohair, hair, or cotton. The stock is mixed, 
carded, and made into felt by the aid of moisture, heat, and 
pressure. Although the majority of felts are made by pres- 
sure, some are made by weaving or knitting the fibers into a 
coarse cloth on which a heavy nap is raised. This nap is then 
pressed into the body of the cloth. Sometimes cloths of the 
billiard-cloth type are referred to as felts. There are soft 
felts as well as hard, compact ones, smooth-surfaced felts, and 
those with a rough, fuzzy surface. 

The finest grades (fur and mohair) are used for hats; thin 
felt is used for glove linings; the heavier, for table-covers, 
desk-covers, ete. 

Flannel. The term flannel in general refers to rather 
loosely woven, lightweight, woolen or cotton material in a 
plain or twill weave, with a slightly napped, or fuzzy surface. 
(For cotton flannel see Flannelette and Outing flannel.) 

Baby flannel. A closely woven, cream-white material 
made of rather fine yarns; either all-wool, wool-and-silk, or 
wool with a varying percentage of cotton. The all-wool and 
the wool-and-silk are usually the warmest. The wool with a 
little cotton launders better because of the cotton; it does 
not have to be handled so carefully and does not shrink so 
much. All-wool flannel shrinks very badly when improperly 
laundered, and has to be washed carefully or it becomes 
harsh. As a rule the more cotton there is mixed with the 
wool the harsher and heavier the cloth is. 

The flannel used for men’s white flannel trousers is similar 
to baby flannel, but is made of heavier yarns. 

Uses: Mostly for babies’ shirts, bands, binders, and petti- 
coats; also interlinings, women’s petticoats, and shirtings. 

Flannel shirting. Flannel shirting is flannel with a plain or 
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twill weave, heavier than baby flannel and usually darker in 
color. It comes in many grades, and care should be taken to 
see that a firmly woven piece is selected if durability is the 
value looked for. It is warm, soft, does not show soil badly, 
wears well, and is inexpensive for a woolen fabric. Its great- 
est drawback is that it shrinks, unless carefully laundered or 
dry-cleaned. 

Uses: Interlinings, petticoats, and men’s working or sport 
shirts. 

Viyella flannel. Viyella is the trade name for a flannel, 
part-wool and part-cotton, which has been treated so that it 
is guaranteed not to shrink. It has a twilled weave, with a 
very slight nap. It is soft, launders well, wears well and is 
medium-priced. It comes in stripes and checks, and in a few 
plain colors, rather light and delicate — pinks, blues, grays, 
and tans. It is made in three weights. 

Uses: Middies, men’s shirts, waists, and sport wear. 

French flannel (pressed flannel). French flannel has a 
smooth, silky surface, the result of the pressing which gives 
it its second name. It is napped, but does not have the fuzzy 
appearance of flannel shirting. It feels like a lightweight 
broadcloth, but as it has not been so heavily felted it is not 
so thick. 

It has a beautiful finish, is warm, soft, fairly durable, does 
not wrinkle so quickly as a cotton fabric, and stays clean 
longer. 

It soils more readily than a serge, is narrow in width, is 
limited in its use, and with hard wear the nap wears off. 

Uses: Sport coats, blouses, middies, skirts, shirts and 
trousers, and sometimes collars and vestees. 

Ladies’ cloth. When broadcloth was first made in a 
weight suitable for women’s wear, it was called “ladies’ 
cloth” to distinguish it from the broadcloth used for men’s 
wear. What is now called ladies’ cloth is a very heavy and 
superior grade of French flannel, with a finish similar to 
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broadcloth. It is. lighter in weight than broadcloth, and 
inferior in quality but is heavier than an ordinary French 
flannel. It is used for women’s dresses, lightweight suits, 
and wraps. 

Flannelette. In recent years the term flannelette has been 
used to designate cotton fabrics with a twill or plain weave 
and a heavy napped surface on one or both sides. It may 
or may not have a printed design. Some have the design 
printed on the napped side and some on the other. It is 
warm, comes in gay colors, and can be washed easily. 

The napped surface catches dirt; it is likely to wear off or 
is apt to become harsh when washed. It catches fire readily, 
hence it is unsafe to wear near an open fire. 

Uses: Kimonos, wrappers, and dressing sacques. 

Flaxon. The trade name for a cotton fabric similar to 
lawn, which was originally made to imitate handkerchief 
linen. It is usually softer than lawn or dimity, with no luster. 
It may have a printed pattern, or be striped or barred like a 
dimity. It wears well, launders well, is thin and rather sheer. 
It is more attractive than lawn but not so sheer as voile. 

Uses: Waists, summer underwear, and dresses, especially 
children’s. 

Florentine. (See Pongee.) 

Foulard. A lightweight silk made with a plain, twill, or 
satin weave. It has a rich luster on the right side and usually 
comes in a printed pattern, although it can be bought in 
plain colors. The patterns range from simple polka dots to 
the most elaborate designs. The feel is characteristic, being 
light, firm, supple, and slippery. It wears exceptionally well. 

Uses: Dresses, coat linings, petticoats. 

Foundation silk. (See Brilliant.) 

Frieze. A heavy, rough wool fabric with a nap, usually 
felted so that it is very warm. Good for overcoats for hard 
wear, because it is so durable. 

Uses: Men’s overcoats. 
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Friezette. A pile fabric made with a cotton back and 
a linen or mohair pile. It is used for upholstery. 

Furniture twill. A strong, heavy fabric in a twill weave, 
made of cotton or linen, coming in stripes or printed de- 
signs. Durable and washable. 

Uses: Furniture covers. 

Gabardine (Poiret twill). A fabric made of worsted, silk, 
or cotton, having a decided twill effect. The wales are close 
together and stand out like cords. In Poiret twill the cord 
effect is finer than in gabardine. The weave is much more 
pronounced than in a serge but the characteristics are 
similar, except that Poiret twill is considered by some more 
dressy. Both tailor well, look smart, are attractive, service- 
able, adapted to any type of suit. Both, however, wear shiny, 
and some think they do not resist lint and dust so well as 
serge or tricotine. 

Uses: Men’s, women’s, and children’s coats, suits, winter 
dresses, and separate skirts. 

Cotton gabardine is very strong and serviceable, but is 
harder to launder than a lighter-weight cotton fabric. Used 
for sport skirts. 

Silk gabardine is a strong, serviceable fabric, but not so 
dressy as satin-finished silks. 

Uses: Dressy suits, dresses, separate skirts. 

Galatea. A heavy cotton fabric in a Satin or twill weave, 
in plain colors, white, stripes, and checks. It is durable but 
shrinks badly. As it is heavy and compact, many mothers 
have their children wear it in the winter time because it is 
warm and can be washed more easily than wool. 

Uses: Especially for boys’ suits and children’s play suits, 
and also for smocks and middies. 

Georgette. A very thin, sheer silk, with a crépe finish. 
The quality depends upon the number of yarns to an inch 
and the kind of fibers used in the yarns. The cheaper geor- 
gettes either have fewer yarns to the inch or are mixed with 
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cotton. The heavier and less transparent may have some 
worsted yarns in the filling. 

The crépe surface is produced by the difference in the 
twist of the yarns — some being right-hand twists and some 
left-hand, carefully alternated in both the warp and the fill- 
ing. The yarns are so fine they must be woven in the gum. 
When the gum is boiled off, the construction of the cloth is 
quite open. Silk-and-cotton georgette wears better than an 
all-silk one, but is neither so sheer, so soft, nor so beautiful. 

For such a thin, sheer fabric, georgette wears remarkably 
well, although it cannot be expected to outwear a heavy silk. 
It is dressy, comes in beautiful colors, and makes a soft, 
clinging garment that is becoming to almost every one. It 
often fades when laundered, but can easily be re-dyed with 
any of the numerous soap dyes that are now on the market. 
To prevent shrinking it must be ironed wet. 

Because it is thin, it requires a silk slip or good-looking 
underwear under it. This increases its cost, making a 
georgette dress expensive. Its sheerness and dressiness make 
it undesirable for business wear, unless the fabric is of heavy 
quality and the garment made very simply. 

Various silk-crépe fabrics resembling georgette are on 
the market, but with slightly different construction. 

Uses: Waists, dresses, scarfs, neckwear, hats, lamp shades, 
trimmings, underwear, fancy bags, and art needlework. 

Gingham. A medium-weight material which comes in 
stripes, plaids, and plain colors. It can be purchased in 
many grades. In the finer grades the yarns are finer and 
there are more to the inch in both the warp and the filling. 
There is often quite a difference between most domestic 
ginghams and Scotch ginghams. Scotch or Anderson ging- 
hams are usually fine, soft, and mercerized, coming in beau- 
tiful colors. The domestic ginghams are usually coarser, 
cruder in color and color-combinations, and as a rule more 
heavily sized. 
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Ginghams are durable, but are often unsatisfactory be- 
cause they may fade or run in the laundering. Tissue and 
zephyr ginghams are thinner than a regular gingham and 
often have an embroidered pattern. ‘Apron check” is a 
checked gingham. Seersucker gingham is one which has a 
colored stripe alternated with a white stripe. It resembles 
seersucker, but it does not have the stripe of crinkled yarn. 

Uses: Dresses, children’s clothes, aprons, and sometimes 
petticoats. 

Gloria. A thin, very closely woven fabric with a silk warp, 
and a cotton or worsted filling, constructed in a twill weave. 
A very durable and attractive material for an inexpensive 
umbrella. 

Uses: Umbrellas, dress goods. 

Granite cloth. A stout, wool fabric, with an irregular twill 
weave crossed and curved to form a pebbled surface. A very 
durable, serviceable cloth. 

Uses: Dresses, especially for school-girls. 

Grenadine. A cloth of very open texture constructed in 
the gauze weave, usually made of silk and worsted. Often 
has fancy stripes of different weaves. It has not been used 
much in recent years. The term “grenadine” weave is, how- 
ever, often applied to openwork fabrics with fancy stripes. 

Gros de Londres. A lightweight silk fabric of about the 
same texture as taffeta, but having very narrow cords alter- 
nating with wider ones. The cords are flat and not so appar- 
ent as in a poplin or grosgrain. Often the warp and filling are 
of different colors, giving a changeable effect. A rather stiff 
silk, dainty and serviceable for dress wear. 

Uses: Dresses. 

Grosgrain. An all-silk fabric with cords that are uni- 
form in size. Very serviceable and usually good style, 
especially for ribbons. 

Uses: Ribbons, millinery, dresses. 

Habutai (wash or tub silk). A soft, lightweight Japanese 
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silk, very closely constructed in a plain weave. It has more 
body, is firmer, heavier, and duller than China silk; and fre- 
quently comes with colored satin stripes or cords. 

Though care must be used to avoid yellowing it, it washes 
easily and does not have to be washed so often as a cotton 
material. Wears well and does not wrinkle easily. A good 
grade is the most economical. 

Uses: Tailored and business waists, men’s shirts, dresses, 
underwear, slips, linings for infants’ caps and coats. 

Haircloth. A stiff, wiry fabric used for linings. In the bet- 
ter grades the yarns and cloth are so constructed that the 
fabric is smooth. In the cheaper grades the ends of the hair 
are very likely to stick out and make an uncomfortable sur- 
face. 

Uses: Inter-linings. 

Hairline. A wool material with a fine continuous stripe 
which is called hairline because it is fine. The stripes may be 
a quarter of an inch, a half inch, cr an inch apart. Used 
especially for men’s suits, also for women’s suits, coats, and 
dresses. 

Henrietta. A soft-finished, woolen fabric, in a fine twill 
weave, something like a cashmere. The twill is steeper and 
more regular than that in cashmere, and the surface finish 
is more lustrous. It makes a comparatively warm but light- 
weight garment; does not shine so readily as tricotine or 
serge, and for its weight wears well, but not so well as cash- 
mere. 

Uses: House dresses for winter, girls’ school dresses, negli- 
gees, babies’ sacques. 

Herringbone. A weave in which the twill effect forms a 
zigzag line across the fabric. 

Holland. A closely woven linen or cotton fabric, which 
may be unbleached or partly bleached. When it is heavily 
sized and oiled it is used for window shades. Imported Hol- 
land is superior to domestic for it can be cleaned more easily 
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and it does not crack or break so easily. The Holland used 
for shades is often called Brown Holland, although it is 
made in other colors besides brown. 

Holland which is not heavily sized is often used for furni- 
ture covering. 

Homespun. A coarse, rough wool fabric in a plain weave. 
A medium grade of wool is generally used and the yarns and 
cloth are made to imitate as nearly as possible hand-spun 
yarns and hand-woven cloth. The yarns are made of mixed 
colors so the effect is variegated. A solid color is seldom 
used. Very practical, durable, warm, not at all dressy. 

Uses: Everyday and sport suits, separate skirts, rain- 
coats, motor coats. 

Honeycomb. Usually a cotton or linen fabric in small 
squares which makes the cloth resemble a honeycomb. It is 
rather heavy, absorbent, and durable. 

Uses: Toweling and bedspreads. 

Huckaback. A toweling with yarns so made and the cloth 
so constructed that a small square pattern stands out from 
the background, making it more absorbent than most cotton 
or linen fabrics. It comes in varying degrees of coarseness, 
the coarser grades being more absorbent but less beautiful 
than the finer grades. The coarsest grades are often pre- 
ferred because they produce friction better than the finer 
ones. Toweling woven in bird’s-eye or honeycomb pat- 
terns is often called huckaback. 

Uses: Towels, dresser scarfs. 

India silk. (See China silk.) 

Indian Head. A tradename for heavy cotton muslin with 
more yarns and a smoother finish than many muslins; 
sturdy, substantial, warm, inexpensive. 

Uses: White skirts, petticoats, girls’ dresses and middies, 
boys’ suits, men’s night shirts, aprons, Juncheon sets. and 
table-covers. 

Jaconet. (See Dimity — cross-bar.) 
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Jersey (wool). Wool Jersey (sometimes called stockinet) 
is a knitted fabric, made of soft-twisted yarns. It may be all- 
wool or mixed with cotton. It usually has a nap, the amount 
varying in pieces of different weights and finishes. 

This fabric is distinguished by its knitted construction and 
its elasticity. The names “Heather” and “Heather Mix- 
ture’’ used in many stores mean Jersey made of mixed yarn- 
dyed wools in an attractive, variegated effect and with pleas- 
ing color combinations that are very popular, but heather 
mixtures may also be found in worsteds, tweeds, etc. 

A very satisfactory fabric for every day; wears well; is 
comfortable, lightweight, exceedingly durable, moderate in 
price, and does not require much care. Because of its elas- 
ticity it does not wrinkle nor become shiny. For an all-round 
suit or dress for everyday wear, nothing can be recom- 
mended more highly than Jersey, although its popularity de- 
pends somewhat upon fashion. 

It gets out of shape, being likely to sag or bulge in those 
places which are subject to wear. If it has a decided nap, 
this may wear off. Because it is a knitted fabric, it is apt to 
cling to the figure. These difficulties may be somewhat fore- 
stalled if the customer is careful not to get too tight a fit 
through the shoulders and sleeves, and to see that the skirt is 
wide enough to prevent pulling when the wearer walks or 
sits. The cheaper Jerseys pull out of shape more readily than 
the expensive ones. 

Jersey is not considered especially dressy, and is rather 
difficult for an inexperienced sewer to work on. 

Uses: It has wide variety of uses depending on its quality; 
dresses, suits, skirts, sweaters, blouses, petticoats, bathing- 
suits, and sport garments. 

Jersey (silk). Silk Jersey has a smooth surface with a 
dull luster. It is elastic and durable, giving excellent service. 
Cheap silk Jersey does not pay in the end, and the better 
grades, though expensive to buy, have a low relative cost be- 
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cause of their durability. It is most satisfactory for under- 
wear, especially for those who travel much and must “live” 
in suitcase or trunk, because it washes easily, needs no iron- 
ing, is small in bulk, and takes up much less room than cot- 
ton underwear. As it is durable and elastic, a good silk 
Jersey vest outwears several medium-priced cotton ones, 
and a silk Jersey petticoat usually outwears a taffeta or 
messaline petticoat of the same initial cost. 

Kapok. A trade name for a drapery fabric which is usu- 
ally made of cotton and artificial silk. 

Kersey. A heavily felted, handsomely finished, wool fab- 
ric, recognized by its thick, compact feel. Comes with a high 
finish closely resembling a broadcloth and also with an un- 
dressed finish. Wonderfully durable and warm. Croisé is a 
trade name for a fabric similar to kersey. 

Uses: Coats, sport suits. 

Khaki. The original meaning is “the color of dirt or 
dust,” from the Anglo-Indian word “khak” (dust). The 
word is now applied to a variety of army fabrics. In textiles, 
however, khaki means a heavy cotton fabric in a closely 
woven, twilled weave, dyed khaki color. Because of its dura- 
bility and fastness of dye, it is desirable for clothing for peo- 
ple employed in rough and dirty work, as in garages. 

Uses: Men’s and boys’ suits, blouses, overalls, women’s 
and girls’ suits, coats, blouses, skirts. 

Kindergarten, Devonshire, kiddie cloth, Peggy cloth, 
romper cloth. Different trade names for about the same 
kind of fabric. All heavy, stout materials usually with 
double warps, desirable for children’s play and_ school 
clothes. Usually the colors are guaranteed, the goods does 
not shrink badly, and, being closely woven, firm, and serv- 
iceable, furnishes a splendid material for children’s wear. It 
is inexpensive, and comes in attractive plaid and striped 
effects. It is heavy and warm enough for children’s winter 
wear. 
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La Jerz. A trade name for a sport-silk fabric so woven that 
it looks like a knitted fabric. Durable, attractive, soft. 

Uses: Sport skirts, shirt waists, underwear, tailored 
dresses. 

Lawn. A thin, lightweight, rather stiff cotton in a plain 
weave. There are various names given to lawn. Victoria, 
Persian, and India lawn are among the best known. Lawn 
varies from 40 to 100 yarns to the inch and may be soft or 
stiff-finished. Persian lawn and India linon are fine grades 
especially suitable for dresses. Lining lawns are much 
coarser. 

Lawn comes in all-white, in plain colors, or with dainty 
printed patterns. 

Uses: Dresses, dressing sacques, waists, underwear, lin- 
ings, curtains, aprons. 

Linen crash. A linen fabric, in plain weave. It is recog- 
nized by the irregularity of the threads and by the character- 
istic lmen luster. Durable, but wrinkles and fades badly. 
There are different weights of linen crash, the heavier qual- 
ities sometimes being erroneously called Ramie linen. (See 
Ramie.) 

Linen (handkerchief). Handkerchief linen may be pur- 
chased in two weights; one a very sheer quality, the other a 
heavier quality not so fine or transparent. It is recognized 
by the irregular threads, part of which may be very fine, part 
coarse. It looks cool; and although it wrinkles and crushes 
readily, with care it can be kept crisp and fresh-looking. It 
wears well; comes in white and many colors. 

Uses; Waists, babies’ dresses, handkerchiefs, collars, fine 
underwear, fancy work. 

Linene. It is impossible to find out definitely just what 
linene or linon is, for sometimes material called by these 
names is sheer, lightweight, similar to lawn, imitating hand- 
kerchief linen. Others say that the heavy, coarse quality is 
linene. 
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The names linon, linene, and lineen seem to be used inter- 
changeably for any kind of fabric that imitates linen. 

Lining silk. (See Brilliant silk.) 

Louisine. An old-fashioned silk woven with twice as many 
warps as filling, producing a slightly corded effect. Soft, pli- 
able, serviceable. 

Uses: Linings, petticoats, and dresses. 

Mackinaw. Heavy, thick coating in plaid. Serviceable, 
warm, durable. 

Uses: Boys’ and men’s winter coats. 

Madras shirting. A medium-weight, closely woven cot- 
ton. It is recognized by its close construction and its decora- 
tion. It may have small white, woven-in patterns and 
stripes. The madras used for men’s shirts is practically 
always striped, and these stripes may be colored or simply 
cords of mercerized white yarn. The colored stripes may be 
printed on, or woven in; if the latter, the fabric is called 
woven madras. Being very firm and compact madras washes 
and wears excellently. It is warm. Scotch or Imported 
Madras is usually finer than domestic. Colored striped 
madras is often called madras gingham. 

Uses: Men’s shirts, women’s tailored shirtwaists, shirt- 
waist dresses, aprons. 

Madras curtaining. A cotton fabric quite different from 
madras shirting. An open-work construction forms the 
foundation, with designs woven in with yarns much heavier 
than those of the background. The loose ends are on the 
right side and help to make the figures stand out. Madras 
comes in many qualities, but the more expensive are much 
finer and better woven, and in more beautiful patterns. 
This material is especially useful where it is desirable to ob- 
scure the view from the window. Because of the figures, it is 
more appropriately used in rooms that have plain wall-paper 
or plain overhangings. These curtains are durable and eas- 
ily laundered, although they require more frequent washing 
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than lace ones, because the rough designs catch and hold the 
dirt. 

Maline. A fine silk or cotton hexagonal-mesh netting. 
Its stiffness, the result of sizing, is destroyed by dampness. 
Not durable, similar to tulle, but comes in narrower widths. 
Especially desirable for veiling. 

Uses: Dresses, hats, scarfs. 

Marquisette. An open material in gauze weave, made of 
silk or cotton. Recognized by the square meshes. A light, 
sheer, dainty fabric, wears well, but requires a slip. 

Uses: Dresses, waists, curtains. 

Masalia cloth. A trade name for a very fine underwear 
material, which is heavier and has more body than nain- 
sook but is not so heavy as longcloth. Used for fine under- 
wear. , 

Matelassé. A figured silk cloth in which the pattern is 
made to stand out prominently as a result of extra wadding 
and quilting. The yarn used for this wadding may be cheap 
without detracting from the appearance ov the wear of the 
fabric. It is a heavy, handsome, durable fabric. 

Uses: Coats, men’s vests, upholstery, dresses. 

Melton. A heavily felted fabric made of woolen yarns and 
with a very short nap. It is perhaps the most compact and 
most heavily felted woolen fabric, being much heavier than 
a kersey, though made in the same way. It is not pliable 
because it is so thick and it lacks the luster of kersey or 
broadcloth. 

It is an exceedingly warm and durable material; looks well 
and tailors well for men’s coats; keeps its shape and does not 
wear shiny. 

It is, however, too heavy for anything but very warm 
wear. It is hard to work with because it is cumbersome. 

Uses: Men’s overcoats. 

Messaline. A medium-weight silk in twill weave. Is 

softer than satin but not so substantial nor so lustrous. In 
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good qualities it wears well, but in cheaper qualities feels and 
often looks sleazy. It pays to get a good quality. 

Uses: Petticoats, linings, waists, dresses. 

Metal cloth. A cloth which has metal threads woven in 
patterns, or one in which a set of threads is metal with warp 
or filling of silk. A metal thread is practically always a cot- 
ton or linen thread about which is wound a thin strip of 
metal, making what is called a tinsel thread. This makes an 
expensive-looking cloth, gold or silver, which gives a luxuri- 
ous and rich effect, but it is heavy, tarnishes, and if used for 
dresses or evening coats all the accessories must be corre- 
spondingly elegant. 

Uses: Evening dresses, evening capes and coats, trim- 
mings, shoes, hats, handbags. © 

Mohair. A shiny, stiff, wiry cloth made of Angora goat 
hair, and with either cotton, wool, or silk filling. .It wears 
well, is cool, sheds and resists soil, water, and dust; does not 
wrinkle so quickly as a soft cloth; is not dressy. There is 
much difference of opinion as to the distinctions between 
mohair, brilliantine, alpaca, and Sicilian cloth. In some 
stores these designations are used interchangeably. How- 
ever, mohair and brilliantine are by many considered 
higher in quality. Both are frequently found with fancy 
patterns. 

Uses: Men’s summer suits, auto dusters, bathing suits, 
linings for men’s coats, suits, and coats and dresses for 
elderly women. In heavier qualities used for upholstery and 
draping. 

Crépe mohair (chuddah). A trade name for a fabric made 
of silk and Angora yarns, with a créped surface. It is con- 
sidered by some more attractive than plain mohair, but it 
has the same general characteristics. 

Moiré. Usually a corded silk or silk-and-cotton fabric 
with a watered effect produced by pressing. Attractive and 
durable. 

Uses: Dresses, linings, ribbons, hats, portiéres. 


Pa 
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Monk’s-cloth. A heavy, coarsely woven material, in a 
basket weave, somewhat like burlap. 

Used for upholstery and hangings. For that purpose it is 
strong and durable, but not so beautiful as velour or silk 
damask. 

Montagnac. A soft, thick fabric, with a curly nap. It is 
desirable because of its softness and warmth without excessive 
weight. Because of the nap it is hard to manufacture. Itis a 
more beautiful fabric than chinchilla, but more expensive. 

Uses: Men’s winter overcoats. 

Moreen. A lining material finished with a watered effect 
to resemble moiré. It may be all-cotton or a mixture of cot- 
ton with mohair, with silk, or with wool. An attractive and 
fairly serviceable fabric. 

Uses: Linings, petticoats, bathing suits. 

Mousseline de soie — Silk Mousseline (silk muslin). A 
thin silk-and-cotton fabric with very little body. Often has 
large printed patterns in soft colors. Soft, dainty, and cool. 

Uses: Dresses. 

Mull. One of the sheerest cotton fabrics made, mercer- 
ized, with no dressing, hence very soft, crushes quickly and 
needs frequent pressing, not very useful because of its ex- 
treme thinness. Silk mull is a very thin silk or silk-and-cot- 
ton fabric in plain weave, used for dresses. 

Uses: Dresses, waists, infants’ dresses. 

Muslin. A term applied to any plain-woven cotton fabric 
of close construction, ranging from the very finest grades of 
underwear material to the coarsest sheeting. The fine quali- 
ties are used for dresses, waists, neckwear, and underwear, 
while the coarser ones are used for sheeting. (See Sheetings, 
Chapter XI.) 

Nainsook. A thin, lightweight cotton with a plain weave 
and little or no dressing. Sometimes it is mercerized. The 
coarser qualities are not so attractive as the very fine, but are 
more durable. It is very hard to distinguish hetween some 
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grades of nainsook and longcloth, but as a rule nainsook is 
not so thin and sheer as batiste, but finer and softer than 
longcloth. It has no dressing as cambric has. It is a soft, at- 
tractive fabric, and durable for its weight. ‘Sea Island” 
nainsook is supposed to be a good quality; English has a soft 
finish; French, a crisp one; chamois, a very firm, smooth 
finish; Japanese, usually fine, soft, and mercerized. 

Uses: Babies’ dresses and petticoats, waists, underwear, 
nightgowns. 

Nearsilk. (See Silkaline.) 

Needlecord. A trade name for a closely woven worsted 
cloth which has fine cords very close together which go up 
and down. Has the same advantages, disadvantages, and 
uses as a Poiret twill. 

Nuns’ Veiling. A lightweight wool fabric, made with a 
plain weaye, in plain colors. In many stores, nuns’ veiling is 
considered the same as wool batiste, but the genuine is more 
wiry and has a more open mesh than wool batiste. It has the 
same uses as batiste. 

Organdie. A sheer, stiff, very lightweight cotton. One of 
the most transparent cloths made. The fineness of an or- 
gandie depends on the count of the yarns and cloth, and on 
the clearness and permanence of the finish. It gives a dainty, 
sheer effect unlike any other fabric and is especially attrac- 
tive for summer wear. It is not, however, very durable. 
When laundered it pulls and frequently loses its crispness. 
Although it crushes very badly it is easily pressed. As a 
dress for everyday wear it is most unpractical, but for oc- 
casional dress wear it is very satisfactory. In a color, it can 
often be used for a whole season without laundering, but as 
with all other cotton materials it needs frequent pressing. 

There are organdies on the market which are guaranteed 
to retain their finish. These are mostly of Swiss manufac- 
ture. It is worth paying more to get this kind, because of the 
increased wear they give. 
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Because of its light and airy effect it is especially becom- 
ing for neckwear. 

Uses: Waists, dresses, neckwear, hats, children’s dresses, 
sashes. 

Osnaburg. A heavy, coarse, strong cotton material with a 
plain weave, made in blue-and-white or brown-and-white 
checks or stripes. 

Uses: Overalls, men’s working shirts. 

Ottoman. A heavy silk fabric with large, pronounced fill- 
ing cords at intervals. The cords are larger than those of a 
Bengaline and are made by heavy cotton filling threads 
which are completely covered by silk warp threads. A 
heavy, rather bulky material, not used much now except for 
ribbons. Sometimes ottoman is made of cotton. 

Outing flannel (Domet). A cotton fabric in a plain or 
straight twill weave, napped on both sides. There are sev- 
eral grades, the cheaper having fewer picks to the inch and 
consequently not taking a good nap; better qualities are 
finer and have a heavier and more regular nap. 

Outing flannel is warm and soft, and can be washed with- 
out perceptible shrinking. After repeated washings the nap 
loses its light fluffiness, and wears off. Even so, this fabric 
is warmer than a smooth, thin, cotton one. Because of the 
nap it catches dust and gets very dirty. 

Uses: Nightgowns, pajamas, babies’ petticoats, kimonos. 

Oxford cloth. A medium-weight cotton cloth in a plain 
weave; two yarns are used as one in the filling, thus making 
the weave more pronounced and open than in the usual 
plain weave. Very durable, attractive, launders well. 

Uses: Men’s shirts, women’s waists. 

Palm Beach cloth. The trade name for a fabric used for 
men’s summer suits. It is cool, durable, sheds dust, and 
wears well, but needs frequent pressing and cleaning. 

Panama cloth. An open-mesh wool fabric of medium- 
weight yarns in a plain weave. Very serviceable but not 
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beautiful, resists dust, does not wrinkle badly, and is 
strong. 
Uses: Suits, skirts, and coats for hard wear. 

Jap silk. (See China silk and Habutai.) 

Peau de cygne. A soft silk cloth in a twill or satin weave; 
looks like messaline but is usually lighter in weight. A good 
quality makes a medium-grade lining for coats, which wears 
fairly well. 

Uses: Linings, underslips, petticoats. 

Peau de soie. A heavy silk, with a fine grainy surface, 
produced by tiny cords, enduring and serviceable, but very 
stiff and heavy. 

Uses: Millinery, trimming, suits and dresses for elderly 
women, and for mourning wear. 

Percale. A cotton fabric with a plain weave, usually ree- 
ognized by its firm construction, its smooth, dull finish and 
its printed pattern, although it also comes in plain colors. 
French percale is a very fine quality. Percale washes well, 
does not fade nor run, looks neat and clean, and wears well. 

Percale sheeting is the best quality of cotton sheeting, reg- 
ular, fine, and durable. 

Uses: Dresses, aprons, waists, rompers, shirts. 

Percaline. A very firmly constructed cotton fabric with a 
plain weave, a soft finish, and a glazed and often watered ef- 
fect; durable; more pliable, yielding, and lighter in weight 
than Silesia, Venetian cloth, or sateen. Some authorities 
say that there is often little difference between percaline 
and Silesia. 

Uses: Foundations, linings, petticoats. 

Pina cloth. A very sheer, lustrous cloth with a plain 
weave, made from the fibers of the pineapple. Strong, du- 
rable, and attractive, but often rather stiff and unyielding. 

Uses: Luncheon sets, sometimes waists and dresses. 

Plissé. (See Crépe.) 

Plush. A name given to a pile fabric in which the pile is 
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over ¢ of an inch long. It is made like velvet and has the 
same characteristics. The long pile gives it a rich appear- 
ance, but it wears shabby. It is very durable, warm, and 
dressy. 

In hatters’ plush the pile is pressed down, giving to the 
fabric somewhat the effect of panne velvet except that the 
pile is more apparent. Silk seal-plush is a very fine and ex- 
pensive grade in which the pile is very regular and soft, mak- 
ing the plush resemble seal-skin. The long nap or pile of 
plush wears shabby so quickly that it is not in favor for up- 
holstery use, except when the pile is mohair. 

Uses: Winter coats, upholstery, millinery, handbags. 

Point d’esprit. A fine cotton net with small, square spots at 
close and regular intervals. It is dainty, durable, and almost 
transparent, washes well and is easily kept in good condition. 

Uses: Coverings and veilings for dresses; waists, scarfs; 
linings for drawers, for bassinets, and for baby baskets. 

Polo cloth. A trade name for a very heavy, thick knitted 
coating with a thick short nap on both sides, very durable. 

Uses: Coats and sport Jackets. 

Pongee. A medium-weight silk fabric in plain weave, dis- 
tinguished by its irregular threads. It is made of wild silk, 
and hence is not so regular, fine, nor beautiful as fabrics 
made from cultivated silk. Frequently it is a little harsh to 
the touch, due to the fact that some of the gum has been left 
in. The best grades are imported from Japan and China. 
Usually pongee comes in its natural color (tan) or in darker 
shades, because it does not bleach easily, but it can be dyed; 
wears well; washes; does not show soil so quickly as many 
other light-colored silks; is suitable only for tailored or sport 
wear, and is not dressy. To avoid spotting, should be 
sponged before being made. 

Cotton pongee is a fabric made of mercerized cotton so 
woven and finished as to resemble silk pongee, and it is du- 
rable, but thicker than the silk and not so good-looking. 
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Tussah, Rajah, and Shantung are other fabrics made of 
wild silk. They are more irregular than pongee, and for that 
reason do not give the satisfaction that pongee does. The 
irregularities catch on rough surfaces and rough up. Mate- 
rials similar to these are used in draperies and are sometimes 
given trade names, such as Florentine, Korean, etc. 

Uses: Waists, dresses, underwear, petticoats, auto dusters, 
curtains, draperies, wall covering. 

Poplin. A fine-ribbed material found in silk, wool, cotton, 
cotton-and-silk, silk-and-wool, and wool-and-cotton. Its 
warp yarns are so fine and numerous as to cover completely 
the coarser filling yarns. These, because of their coarseness, 
form ribs across the goods. If a poor quality of yarn is used 
in the warp, the coarser filling may cut it. As a rule, how- 
ever, a good quality of warp is used, and since that is thrown 
to the surface, it gets most of the wear. Less expensive 
filling yarns can be used without greatly lessening its dura- 
bility. It usually comes in plain colors, dyed in the yarn, 
but recently some printed poplins have been put on the 
market. 

Poplin is one of the most satisfactory materials that can 
be purchased. Cotton poplin, in the better qualities, is mer- 
cerized so that it has a luster, looks well, and as a rule is ex- 
ceedingly durable, launders well, and, being a staple, is al- 
ways in demand. Wool poplin and silk poplin being more or 
less wiry on account of their cord, keep clean and do not 
wrinkle easily. 

Some people object to silk and wool poplin on the ground 
that the filling-wise cord makes the seams of a garment 
bulky. Tailors and dressmakers overcome this by making 
up the goods with the filling threads going up and down. An 
additional advantage in this is that the poplin then falls in 
much softer and more graceful folds. 

Uses — General: Dresses and coats for women and chil- 
dren, suits, separate skirts. 
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Special: Silk-and-wool — infants’ coats, bonnets, sacques. 
Cotton — waists, middies, smocks, men’s shirts, 
children’s rompers and play suits. 

Silk — men’s ties, draperies, bags. 

Prunella. Prunella is the name of a twill-weave forma- 
tion and also of a cloth. The latter is recognized by its firm 
construction and twilled effect, and its rather lustrous finish. 
The weave is more pronounced in prunella than in cash- 
mere or Henrietta, and the cloth is heavier in weight. It is 
warm without being bulky. In the fine grades it is so closely 
woven that it is almost waterproof and it can be made en- 
tirely so by slight waterproofing. 

It is a very durable and attractive fabric, and is especially 
serviceable, for it resists dust and is easily brushed. 

Uses: Dresses, suits, separate skirts. 

Radium. A soft, rather thin, smocth, and pliable fabric. 
Radium and pussy-willow are about the same, although 
some say radium is lighter in weight. Both have a rather 
dull surface, except for the natural sheen that is found on 
any good silk fabric. This kind of silk wears very well and 
is especially attractive; is not so dressy as satin, georgette, 
etc., but is frequently used for semi-dress wear. 

Pussy-willow (a trade name) is sometimes called taffeta, 
but the only resemblance it bears to taffeta is its plain weave. 
This weave in silks is often spoken of as ‘‘taffeta” weave. 

A good quality of silk of this nature is expensive, but is 
worth the price because of the service it gives. 

Uses: Semi-dress wear, waists, linings for coats, petti- 
coats, underwear. 

Rajah. (See Pongee.) 

Ramie. Similar to linen. The ramie fiber, strong, fine, and 
durable, is from a plant of the nettle family, grown chiefly 
in China. Because of the great difficulty in cleansing it, 
ramie is not used extensively in textile production. When 
advertised by a reliable store “‘ramie” should be genuine, 
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but frequently the term is employed to mean linen suiting 
made of rather coarse yarns. Ramie can be spun into fine 
yarns and produces a cloth with a texture similar to hand- 
kerchief linen. Its advantages and disadvantages are similar 
to those of linen. 

Uses: Suits, dresses, skirts, art needlework. 

Ratiné. A coarse, rough, loosely woven material made in 
cotton, wool, or silk-and-cotton. It is recognized by the 
tufts or nubs on the yarns, which produce a rough surface. 
Eponge is similar to ratiné. Imported ratinéis usually finer 
and smoother than the domestic. It is easily cleaned and 
durable. Because of its loose weave it stretches; the rough 
threads catch and pull; it is not dressy. 

Uses: Coats, suits, dresses, sport skirts and blouses, hats, 
draperies. 

Rep. A corded material similar to poplin. The name rep 
is applied to any material where the cord runs fillingwise. 

Rice cloth. A fabric with a plain weave but woven from 
novelty yarn. It is recognized by nubs or bumps on the sur- 
face, which somewhat resemble grains of rice. Wears fairly 
well, but the nubs may catch and rough up. 

Uses: Dresses. 

Rice net. (See Buckram.) 

Sateen. A heavy, mercerized cotton fabric with a sateen 
weave. It is attractive and durable, but not so beautiful nor 
soft as a silk. Cotton Venetian cloth resembles sateen, but is 
finer, more lustrous and some say heavier. Surf satin is a 
trade name for a thin, highly mercerized sateen or Venetian 
cloth used for skirts; is durable, attractive, but roughs up 
badly. Satinette is a trade name for a lightweight sateen 
with a very high luster, which is very satisfactory for under- 
wear. 

Uses: Petticoats, linings, backs for sofa pillows, aprons, 
draperies, underwear, children’s rompers, dresses. 

Satin. A lustrous silk material in a satin weave. There 
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are dozens of different kinds, qualities, and weights of satin, 
from the very lightweight, thin, wash satins to the heavy, 
stiff, Duchess satin. Almost yearly different manufacturers 
put out satins with new names. 

Satin is always made in the satin or variation of satin 
weave, but it may be finished with either a crépe or a 
plain back. The latter is stiffer, but wears better. 

Satin is very dressy, and is especially desirable for dresses 
and slips to wear under transparent or semi-transparent fab- 
rics because of its subtle play of light and shade. As a rule 
the higher the luster the sooner the fabric will wear shabby. 
If used only for occasional wear, satin of good quality will 
give considerable service. If worn for every day, the sur- 
face roughs up and the material takes on a greasy shine 
wherever it receives hard wear. Satins with short floats 
wear best. The softer the satin the better it is for draping. 
It is used wherever a rich, high, lustrous, expensive cover- 
ing is desired. People who do not wish to accentuate their 
size should avoid satin. 

Uses: Dresses, waists, skirts, lmings, underwear, hats, 
petticoats, comfort covers, cushion covers. 

Scrim. A cotton fabric made of heavy yarns in an open, 
plain weave. Strong, durable, semi-transparent, easily laun- 
dered, not so expensive as many other curtain materials. 

Uses: Curtains. 

Secosilk. (See Brilliant.) 

Seersucker. A heavy cotton crépe material. The gennine 
seersucker has alternate crépe and plain stripes from one 
eighth to one-fourth of an inch wide. It comes in plain col- 
ors, in white, and in stripes. It is heavier, coarser, and 
warmer than plissé or crinkle crépe, is exceedingly durable, 
and does not have to be ironed. Seersucker gingham is a 
name often given to a gingham that has alternate white 
and colored stripes like those found in the genuine seer- 
sucker. 
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Uses: Kimonos, petticoats, children’s play clothes, bloom- 
ers, house dresses, aprons. 

Serge. Serge is always a worsted fabric having a twill 
weave in which a diagonal effect is apparent, but the lines 
are not so pronounced as in a gabardine or whipcord. On 
the right side the twill is from the upper right to the lower 
left. There are several kinds: French, “storm,” ‘‘ mannish, ” 
and fancy serges. The French is fine, lightweight, firm, and 
soft; the “storm” is coarser, harsher, and more wiry, be- 
cause it is made of coarser wool and yarns; “mannish”’ is 
very firm and heavy, and may be made of fine or coarse 
yarns; fancy serge has the smooth surface of any other serge, 
but the twill is broken or irregular; herringbone serge has 
a twill forming a zigzag line across the fabric. 

Serge is always “good style”’; tailors well; keeps its shape 
if of a firm quality; is wiry and so does not wrinkle nor catch 
dust like a soft material; is easily pressed; may be purchased 
In many grades and prices. French serge is lightweight and 
therefore especially adapted to uses where a light but warm 
material is desired. However, it becomes shiny and is not so 
beautiful nor so dressy as a soft, handsome pile or napped 
material. A storm serge is hard to work with and frays 
badly. It looks coarser and feels harsher than a French 
serge but does not wrinkle so readily. 

Uses: French serge is used for women’s and children’s 
dresses, for lightweight suits for men and women, and for 
spring and summer wraps. Storm serge is used for hard 
wear, where durability and warmth are more essential than 
beauty; for outing coats, raincoats, boys’ suits and coats, 
men’s suits and coats, women’s everyday suits, coats and 
dresses, children’s dresses, coats, middies and bloomers, and 
for linings for men’s wear. Mannish and fancy serges are 
generally used in men’s winter suits and caps, women’s and 
girls’ skirts, and sometimes in women’s heavy suits. 

Shantung. (See Pongee.) 
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Shepherd’s check. Shepherd’s check or plaid may be made 
of woolen or worsted yarns, all-wool, part-wool, all-cotton, 
or all-silk. It is always woven in uniform checks of white 
and a color, such as black, blue, red, brown, or green; but 
is most frequently seen in black and white. There may be 
small stripes of other colors running through the material, 
but the checks are the more conspicuous. It is always pop- 
ular, and for spring especially it is a staple fabric in good 
style. It does not quickly become shiny, wears well, keeps 
its shape if of good quality, does not wrinkle nor show 
wear. 

The small checks, however, are hard on the eyes of the 
person working with the fabric; it is not dressy, being essen- 
tially a fabric for business or sport wear, nor is it adapted 
to stout people, as it makes a conspicuous and sometimes 
flashy garment. Shepherd’s check made of woolen yarn, be- 
ing softer and less wiry than that made of worsted yarn, 
wrinkles and shows spots more readily. A check with a large 
percentage of cotton in it is less likely to have a clear and dis- 
tinct color and more likely to lose its shape, to get dirty, and 
to take on a cockled appearance if it becomes damp. 

Uses: Suits and coats for men, women, and children, 
dresses for women and children, separate skirts, caps, capes. 

Silesia. A cotton fabric with a twill or plain weave, usu- 
ally in plain, dark colors. It is rather stiff and with a slight 
gloss, produced by calendering. It is strong and durable. 

Uses: Linings, especially for men’s coats and vests, but 
also for women’s dresses and coats, or for foundations. 

Silkaline (Nearsilk). Trade names for a thin, lightweight 
cotton fabric, plain colored or with a printed design, and a 
high luster that is produced in cheaper grades by calender- 
ing and in better grades by mercerizing. Inexpensive, dec- 
orative, but apt to become sleazy if washed. 

Uses: Draperies, linings, kimonos. 


Silk brilliant. (See Brilliant.) 
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Silk broadcloth. A firm, lightweight silk fabric with a 
dull finish, distinguished by its characteristic thick and 
heavy feel, without the smooth slipperiness of many silks. 
It is a plain, durable silk, launders well, but is not dressy. 

Uses: Men’s shirts, women’s tailored waists, and simple 
neckwear. 

Silvertone. Silvertone is distinguished by little flecks of 
short, silvery threads that give the fabric a grayed or frosted 
appearance. Some call it silvertone velour, because it has a 
napped surface, which in some qualities is much thicker and 
longer than in others. There is a decided right and wrong 
side. Gold tone, tinsel tone, crystal tone, are all similar to 
silvertone in having flecks of gold, tinsel, etc., in the yarns. 
With regard to durability and appearance, it has about the 
same advantages and disadvantages as a velour. 

More often than in any other woolen fabric, silvertone and 
velour are complained of as fading. Some feel that the 
flecked surface makes the material look dusty or linty, while 
others like this grayed effect. 

Uses: Women’s suits and coats, children’s coats. 

Soiesette. A rather heavy, very highly mercerized cotton 
material. Wears exceedingly well, and does not lose its luster 
when laundered. 

Uses: Tailored blouses, pajamas, men’s shirts, children’s 
clothes, petticoats. 

Sport silks. Every year, well-known silk-manufacturing 
firms put on the market beautiful silk fabrics with different 
weave-constructions and most alluring colors. These are 
frequently called sport silks because they are most appropri- 
ate for summer skirts and jumpers. They are always very 
attractive, but do not withstand hard wear and have to be 
cleaned very carefully. Fiber silk is being used more and 
more for sport wear because it has a handsome appear- 
ance and takes dyes well. 

Suéde cloth (glove cloth). A very soft, smooth, rather 
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thick woolen material that feels like suéde. It is warm, 
dressy, and beautiful, but becomes shabby, catches dust, 
and wrinkles more quickly than a worsted. 

Uses: Women’s suits. 

Sunfast. A name given to drapery and curtain materia. 
which is guaranteed to be fast to sunlight. Frequently fab- 
rics in plain weave or in Jacquard pattern, of mohair-and- 
worsted, or mohair-and-cotton, or mohair-and-silk, or arti- 
ficial silk are called Sunfast. These materials resist dirt, 
wear well, and are attractive in color and texture. 

Uses: Draperies, curtains. 

Surah. A soft, but stout silk, with a twill weave, usually 
with a dull surface, although satin surah has a rather high 
luster. Almost any silk that has a very apparent twill 
weave is now called a surah. In a good quality it is very 
serviceable. 

Uses: Linings, petticoats, dresses. 

Swiss. A fine, thin, cotton fabric rather loosely woven 
and having a great deal of stiffening. It is sometimes called 
Swiss muslin. It differs from lawn in being sheerer, more 
loosely woven, and stiffer. The name Swiss is widely misused, 
often being applied inaccurately where it is desired to give 
the impression that the goods are excellent. 

Dotted Swiss has a Swiss muslin background with dots of 
heavier yarns at regular intervals. As a rule, the quality of 
dotted Swiss depends on the way the dots are put on. In 
cheap grades they are pasted on, and so wash off or can 
easily be picked off; in better grades the dots are guaran- 
teed not to wear off. In many medium grades the dots 
are embroidered in, but the thread is not fastened, so that 
the dots pull out. In the best grades the dots are embroid- 
ered in and tied, so that they do not pull nor wash out. 

Swiss is desirable because of its fresh, crisp appearance, 
and because. it is cool. It wears well for so thin a fabric. It 
comes in all-white and in white with colored dots, and col- 
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ored Swiss with white dots and colored Swiss with colored 
dots. A good dotted Swiss is not cheap. St. Gall Swisses, 
the best on the market, though expensive will wear for sev- 
eral seasons. 

Uses: Dresses for women and children; waists, neckwear, 
curtains, dresser scarfs. 

Taffeta. A plain, closely woven, rather stiff silk fabric 
with a dull luster. Chiffon taffeta is more soft and pliable. 
Taffeta is a staple article and for years has been one of the 
most popular fabrics manufactured. Because of its stiff tex- 
ture, it makes a very smart costume. It is worn by all ages, 
but is especially becoming for small women and girls. When 
a bouffant effect is fashionable, there is no material so suit- 
able and so widely used. 

The softer taffetas shed dust, do not wrinkle quickly, press 
and clean easily, although, in cleaning, some of the stiffness 
is lost. Many people like taffeta for traveling, because it is 
easy to keep in good condition and is cooler than any other 
silk. It has the advantage of being suitable for business as 
well as for dress wear. 

The great disadvantage of taffeta is that the amount of 
wear it will give is very uncertain, owing to the fact that it 
may be heavily weighted. This makes it very susceptible 
to cracking or splitting. It should not be recommended to a 
customer who insists on durability, though many customers 
prefer to buy taffeta and take a chance on its wearing 
well. 

Uses: Dresses, suits, hats, petticoats, linings, neckwear, 
umbrellas, ete. 

Tapestry. It is very difficult to describe accurately just 
what tapestry is, because almost every kind of fabric con- 
struction is used in making it, from simple construction with 
one warp and one filling thread to intricate patterns where 
two or three sets of warp or fillmg yarns may be employed. 
The warp threads are entirely covered by the filling yarns. 
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The patterns range from the simple, monocolored ones to 
those which are most elaborate and intricate in design. Usu- 
ally the patterns in a hand-made tapestry are worked from 
the wrong side by means of small shuttles or needles, the fill- 
ing yarns making the pattern. There are many machine- 
made tapestry cloths on the market that imitate the pat- 
terns of the hand-made tapestries, but the colors are not so 
beautiful, nor are the patterns so carefully worked out. 
Verdure tapestries are those which have patterns of trees, 
leaves or flowers. 

Many beautiful examples of hand-made tapestries may be 
seen in museums. These are noted for the remarkable blend- 
ing of their colors and the minuteness of their designs. 

Wool, silk, cotton, or linen yarns may be used in making 
tapestry. Cotton tapestry is less expensive than wool and 
it does not attract the moth as wool does, but does not 
wear so well. 

Uses: Hangings, curtains, wall coverings, and upholstery. 

Tarlatan. A very loosely constructed cotton cloth, heav- 
ily sized, used most extensively for fancy-dress costumes 
and decorative purposes, and sometimes for inexpensive win- 
dow screening. 

Terry cloth (Turkish toweling). Ordinarily a cotton fabric 
with a pile surface in the form of loops, usually on both sides 
of the cloth, sometimes on one side only. In the best qual- 
ities it is strong, serviceable, absorptive, warmer than most 
cottons, easily washed, and does not require ironing. To 
judge quality, see that the loops are firm and not easily pulled 
out and that they do not slip when pushed back and forth. 
Comes in plain colors; and, for drapery use, in printed pat- 
terns. 

Uses: Bath-towels, wash-cloths, bath-mats, bathrobes, 
draperies. 

Tissue. A term indicating a thin material, commonly used 
in reference to those ginghams which are lighter in weight 
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than a regular gingham and which often have fancy stripes 
and embroidered patterns. 

Uses: Dresses. 

Thibet. Thick, heavy, shaggy-looking winter coating; 
warm, very durable, and expensive. Used for men’s and 
boys’ overcoats. 

Ticking. A stout, heavy, cotton material with a twill 
weave. It is closely woven so that dust does not easily sift 
through, and is very durable. 

Uses: Covering for mattresses, pillows, and furniture. 

Tricolette. A fairly fine, knitted, novelty fabric made of 
artificial silk. It usually comes in plain colors, but occasion- 
ally, for sport wear, it is found with printed stripes. Mignon- 
ette and paulette are fancy tricolettes, knitted with a fancy 
stitch. Because of the nature of the cloth, it is very clinging. 
Many stout people find it desirable because it has body 
enough to be made without fullness, is especially adapted 
for a long-line, loose effect, and it is cool. 

Its durability cannot be guaranteed. Though many have 
found that it gives long service even with hard wear, its 
greatest disadvantage is that very often there is no way to 
stop a run, if a thread breaks, catches, or pulls. Moreover, 
some say that it does not clean so satisfactorily as a real silk. 

It comes in tubular form, or flat. For scarfs the tubular is 
desirable, but for other articles most people prefer the flat. 

Uses: Dresses, suits, sweaters, scarfs, waists, petticoats. 

Tricotine. A soft, medium-weight fabric, usually made of 
worsted yarns. The weave is a variation of the twill, but the 
threads are thrown to the surface to give a knitted effect. 
The double-ridged twill of tricotine makes the weave more 
apparent than in serge. It is attractive, wears well, is warm, 
but not heavy, is easy to work with, retains its shape as well 
as any fabric, tailors well, is business-like and yet also suit- 
able for semi-dress wear (suits and dresses), and cleans satis- 
factorily. 
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It does become shiny, but not so quickly as serge or 
gabardine; is heavier than a French serge. 

Uses: Women’s suits, coats, dresses, skirts, children’s 
coats. 

Tulle. A silk net, very delicate and fragile, used for eve- 
ning dresses, scarfs, trimmings. (See Maline.) 

Tub silk. (See China silk and Habutai.) 

Tussah. (See Pongee.) 

Tweed. Similar to a homespun, but usually of a closer, 
firmer construction. Harris, Lewis, Bannockburn, and Don- 
egal are Scotch tweeds and are usually of high quality. In 
the Scotch tweed the variegated effect is produced by using a 
two-ply yarn made of different-colored yarns. Many of the 
color combinations in a Scotch tweed are soft and beautiful. 
It is a rough, rather coarse material. Very practical, because 
it wears so well, does not show soil. It gets out of shape 
quickly and does not tailor so well as a worsted. 

Uses: Men’s, women’s, and boys’ suits and overcoats, 
raincoats, motor coats. 

Velour. The term velour is used for a variety of woolen 
fabrics which have a.short, soft, thick, woolly nap and also 
for a drapery fabric which has a pile weave. Trade names 
such as peachbloom, kitten’s ear, duvet de laine, veldyne, are 
given to fabrics somewhat resembling velour. While there 
is a distinction between these fabrics they are all similar 
enough to velour to have the same characteristics, wear- 
ing qualities, and points of excellence. 

A velour may be made of cotton, wool, or a mixture of 
these two fibers. The wool velours are much more satis- 
factory, as fabrics, than cotton velour. Drapery velour is 
recognized by the pile with its ridges and stripes, has a vel- 
vety feel and a rich, dressy appearance. Clothing velour is 
lightweight, but warm; drapes gracefully; does not become 
shiny with wear; and if of good quality, wears well; comes in 
a variety of prices and qualities, and though some velours 
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are very expensive, very satisfactory grades may be pro- 
cured at moderate prices. 

It is hable to wrinkle, but can be pressed. It catches the 
lint and is fairly hard to brush. The nap may wear off or rub 
off. Owing to the fuzzy, napped surface, it looks warmer 
than a smooth-finished fabric, and therefore is more appro- 
priate for fall and winter than for summer wear. If made 
of cotton it becomes shabby very quickly, catching the dirt 
and dust, and washing partly destroys its beauty. 

Uses: Suits, coats, dresses, capes, children’s dresses, bags, 
table-covers, cushions, portiéres, draperies, and upholstery. 

Velvet. A pile fabric with the pile usually cut close. There 
are many different kinds. A velvet which has a silk back 
and a silk pile is called silk-backed velvet, or silk velvet; one 
that has a cotton back and a silk pile is called cotton-backed 
velvet; one with a cotton back and a cotton pile is called vel- 
‘yeteen, or cotton velvet, velutina, or velvetina; one that has 
a wool, mohair, or linen pile is usually called upholstery vel- 
vet. Lyons velvet may have a cotton or a silk back with a 
very close and firm silk pile; the term ‘‘ Lyons Velvet” indi- 
cates a high grade. Chiffon velvet is all-silk and is so woven 
that the pile is in very narrow stripes, so fine that they are 
not noticeable unless one examines it closely. Panne velvet 
may be cotton or silk-backed, usually the latter, with pile 
longer than ordinary velvet, so pressed as to give a smooth, 
shiny effect. Paon and mirror velvet are similar to panne, 
although some say that mirror velvet has a watered surface. 
Utrecht velvet, used in upholstering and draperies, is made 
with a long, cut pile of mohair pressed to form different de- 
signs. 

Velvet is one of the richest and most luxurious fabrics 
woven. The pile gives a charming effect of light and shade. Al- 
though it does not wear out, it becomes shabby, but its beauty 
can be renewed somewhat by steaming. It is very warm. 

Cotton velvets are not so rich and beautiful as silk velvets 
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and wear shabby more quickly. Panne velvet, if worn fre- 
quently, shows wear and requires constant brushing and 
pressing. It is beautiful, but not serviceable. 

With the exception of panne and mirror, no velvet should 
ever be pressed. 

Uses: Hats, children’s bonnets, dress coats, winter dresses 
for women and children, separate skirts, suits, bags, tops of 
shoes, hangings, upholstery, etc. 

Venetian. (For cotton Venetian see Sateen.) Wool Vene- 
tian is a rather lightweight, very closely woven material 
showing a fine twilled effect on the face. It may be made of 
worsted or woolen yarns, but in either case the yarns are 
fine and single. It may be known by its lustrous finish, 
resembling that of broadcloth. Sometimes it is called satin 
cloth. 

Uses: Wool— separate skirts, spring suits, lightweight 

coats. 
Cotton — summer skirts, petticoats, linings, backs 
for cushions. 

Voile. There are cotton, silk, and wool voiles. A voile 
fabric is made of fine, hard-twisted yarns with a plain weave 
and open mesh. The better the quality, the clearer is the 
surface — the more uniform are the yarns. Although it is 
soft, the hard-twist of the yarns gives it a wiry feeling. 
Comes in all colors, plain and solid, printed designs and em- 
broidered, and frequently has artificial silk stripes woven in. 

Voile gives excellent service. White cotton voile launders 
well, but with colored ones care has to be used in laundering, 
so that the colors will not fade. It is cool, sheer, soft, light- 
weight, and especially comfortable for summer wear. Wool 
voile is very wiry, does not wrinkle badly nor catch the dirt. 

Owing to its open weave it may shrink, and because it is 
soft, cotton voile wrinkles quickly, and becomes “stringy- 
looking.” It has to be pressed frequently. It frays so much 
that allowance must be made in cutting out a garment. 
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Uses: Waists, dresses, neckwear, and underwear. 

Whipcord. A wool fabric with a steep twill in which the 
warp is floated over several picks of filling in such a manner 
as to throw it on the surface in a decided roll. The corded 
effect is more pronounced in a whipcord than in a serge or 
gabardine. 

It feels rather harsh to the touch and looks coarser than 
many other worsteds, but is a very strong and durable fab- 
ric, and makes a serviceable garment. 

Uses: Suits, lightweight coats. 

Zibeline. A heavy wool fabric with a long and fuzzy hairy 
surface, which entirely obscures the weave. A high grade of 
zibeline is soft and beautiful and resembles a fur. The 
cheaper grades are harsh and coarse. In a cheap grade not 
very serviceable because the hairs wear off, pull out, and 
catch dust; but it is very warm and durable. 

Uses: Winter coats and sometimes women’s heavy winter 
sults. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SELLING OF TEXTILE FABRICS 


TurouGcuout this manual we have indicated that the prob- 
lems of the consumer and salesperson are identical when it 
comes to merchandise information, but further suggestions 
must be made and followed if a salesperson is going to *Ive 
really good service. 

Be courteous and interested. It has been found in a re- 
cent investigation that customers would above all else prefer 
to have a salesperson intelligent, courteous, and interested. 
Because stores have so long practiced the policy that “the 
customer is always right,” the person who goes into selling 
must make up his mind to be willing to suppress his own feel- 
ings and to remain cool, unruffled, and master of the situa- 
tion, no matter how trying and unreasonable a customer 
may be. The best method is to take every situation imper- 
sonally, realizing that the thing you are paid to do is to give 
good service regardless of the attitude of the customer. 

How to give good service. Much might be said in explain- 
ing just what is meant by good service. Briefly, it consists in 
showing the customer by the way you look, act, and speak, 
that you are interested in her and eager to give her exactly 
what she wants regardless of the amount of time and trouble 
it takes. Some departments are more difficult to sell in than 
others, but in every department the following will hold true: 

You can speak to the customer as she enters, or at least let 
her know that you realize she is there, and show her by your 
manner, voice, and words that you will be glad to wait on her 
if she wishes to be served. 

You can listen carefully to what she says, giving her your 
undivided attention. 
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You can be willing and eager to show your stock until you 
either have found the right thing for her, or have shown her 
that what she wants is not to be had; sensing what she likes or 
dislikes by the way she acts when the merchandise is shown. 

You can tell the customer how articles differ, or why one 
costs more than the other, looking at her as you talk to her. 

You can answer her questions intelligently and truthfully. 

How to be a successful salesperson. Many books have 
been written on the principles of selling, and from these one 
can learn in detail how to study a situation and what to do 
under various circumstances. It would be impossible, in so 
short a chapter as this, to go into such problems. 

But three important things must be known and observed 
if one is to be successful in any textile department: 

1. Learn to study your customer and treat her as you 
think she wants to be treated. This is done by observ- 
ing her walk, expression, manner, clothing, and her re- 
actions to the way you treat her. How to handle cus- 
tomers is fully treated in ‘‘ How to Sell at Retail” by 
W. W. Charters. 

2. Have a kindly, sympathetic interest in all customers 
and be as courteous and polite to them as to a guest in 
your own home. 

3. Know your stock so well that you can answer any ques- 
tions concerning it; and, knowing its advantages and 
disadvantages, you can speak with confidence and can 
help the customer select the merchandise that is right 
for her. 

Interest and courtesy can be shown in very simple ways; 
by being friendly, offering the customer a chair, listening at- 
tentively to what she says, looking right at her when you 
talk to her or when she talks to you, being willing to show 
stock, being accommodating, not contradicting her or argu- 
ing with her, not talking to any of the other salespeople 
while you are waiting on her, etc. 
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Customers often return to a salesperson who has proved 
courteous and pleasant, but they are much more likely to re- 
turn to her, and to have greater respect for her, if she gives 
really intelligent service, a much more difficult thing to do. 
As soon as customers find a salesperson on whom they can 
rely and in whom they have confidence, they not only return 
to that salesperson themselves, but also send their friends. 

How intelligence is shown. Intelligence is shown by: 


Ee 


9) 


~ 


4. 


5. 


Knowledge of the goods that are carried. 
Ability to grasp quickly what the customer wants even 
if she is vague in explaining. 


. Ability to answer questions accurately, simply, and 


without hesitation. 

Ability to sense a situation quickly and know how a 
customer wants to be treated. 

Ability to make suggestions and help the customer to 
decide if she has shown that she desires this help. 


There are four things that you can do to develop these 
qualities. 


1: 
2. 


Study the location of stock. 

Examine the merchandise, studying any advertising 
material that comes with the goods, reading books and 
articles that have been written on it, also trade papers 
and fashion magazines. 


. Observe people keenly, noticing not only their looks 


and actions, but also their reactions to what you do and 
say. Think about this carefully whenever opportunity 
permits, and you will learn to judge pretty accurately 
how different customers want to be treated. 


. Show enthusiasm for the goods, and confidence in your- 


self; these are the result of knowing your goods, of hav- 
ing confidence in what you sell and the people you work 
for, and of feeling that in selling you are doing a big 
service for the community. If you do not have confi- 
dence in the merchandise you are selling, or in the peo- 
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ple for whom you are working, you might just as well 
change your job, for you can never be a success. 


Suggestions for learning how to sell goods. 


1. 


Develop a pleasing and effective personality. This 
means being courteous and interested, intelligent, en- 
thusiastic, and having an attractive personal appear- 
ance; being neatly, becomingly, and suitably dressed; 
hair neatly and becomingly arranged, and powder and 
rouge not used conspicuously. 


. Learn the location of the stock in the department. 


First when you go into the department make a list of 
all the articles carried and find out where each is lo- 
cated in the department. This can be learned more 
quickly if you make a map or chart of the department 
and mark the general divisions. Then test yourself to 
see if you can quickly locate the different articles or 
varieties of articles carried. Ask yourself such ques- 
tions as “Where are the ginghams? Percales? etc.” 
“What priced ginghams have we?” 


. Learn how to take care of the stock. This involves. 


learning how to dust, clean, repair, and arrange the 
stock, also where to go to get reserve stock to fill in in- 
complete lines. Remember that taking care of the 
stock is an important part of your duty. Stock well 
kept is stock half sold. 


. Observe the salespeople in your department and learn 


to display your stock in the most effective way. 


. Learn all the special department practices. In some 


departments this may be fitting, repairing, altering, 
etc. In others, as in yard-goods departments, it in- 
volves: how to take the goods off the bolt; how to show 
it; how to measure it; how to cut it; how to rewind it on 
the bolts; how to cut samples; how to avoid remnants; 
how to take care of tools. 

You must have attual practice in order to become 
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proficient in doing many of these things, but you can 
shorten the time it takes to learn them if you will care. 
fully observe the older salespeople. 

6. Study the merchandise until you are able to answer 
customers’ questions. The usual questions asked may 
be grouped as follows. 

(1) Whether you have certain kinds of goods. This 
can easily be answered if you know the stock. 

(2) Reasons for differences in price. This means rec- 
ognizing and explaining different qualities. 

(3) What the best materials or articles are for certain 
purposes. (See Chapters X and XI.) 

(4) How different materials should be laundered, or 
taken care of. (See Chapter XII.) 

In yard-goods departments there are other questions such 
as — 

How any particular material can be used. 

How much material should be bought for any given pur- 
pose. 

How you can tell the right and wrong sides of goods, and 
the up and down of napped surfaces. 

The information necessary to answer questions 2, 3, and 
4, already given in other parts of this book, should be used to 
guide you in searching for ‘“‘talking points” for materials 
which you sell. 

Salespeople do not necessarily recount all the information 
that has been given here. For instance, if a customer wants 
to know why one piece of satin sells for $4.50 a yard, and an- 
other piece of the same color and width, for $2.25 a yard, the 
salesperson would certainly not begin by describing the four 
stages in the life of the silk-worm! The customer does not 
care how and where the silk has been obtained, unless it tells 
her why the price is what it is. 

But suppose the salesperson has asked the head of depart- 
ment why these satins are priced differently, and has been 
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told that the less expensive is made of spun silk, and the 
other of the best quality of silk. Then when the customer 
asks whether the cheaper one will wear as well, the salesper- 
son will know that if the thread of the spun-silk piece is 
tightly twisted, it will give good service (though perhaps not 
so good asthe reeled silk), but if it is not tightly twisted, it will 
rough up badly, much more so than the reeled silk will; while 
if the weave of the better grade is close, and if the threads 
are hard-twisted, this one will undoubtedly give the better 
service. 

Or a customer may ask why a piece of gingham (mercer- 
ized) costs sixty or seventy-five cents a yard, when she can 
buy a domestic at twenty-five or thirty cents. The salesper- 
son would not recite the processes through which the cotton 
has to go; it would be sufficient to say that the more expen- 
sive was mercerized, pointing out the luster, and saying that 
the luster will not disappear when the fabric is washed. The 
difference in the closeness of the weave, and the difference in 
the character of the color may also be pointed out, mercer- 
ized colors usually being softer and more beautiful. 

Our purpose in explaining the manufacturing processes 
has not been to enable the salesperson to give a complete 
history of the cloth to the customer, but rather that he may 
have a better understanding of the points that could be used 
to explain difference of price. 

Then, too, not all of these points will have to be given to 
every customer. One customer may want to know if the 
goods is all-wool; another may be much more interested in 
the color; another in the weight, etc. By giving undivided 
attention to your customer, you discover the points in which 
she is the most interested. 

Questions applying to yard goods — How much material 
is required. It is exceedingly difficult to judge exactly how 
much material is needed for different articles. Always sell 
too much rather than too little because the cut piece cannot 
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be exchanged if it proves to be too short. It is highly desir- 
able to urge a customer to buy a pattern before she buys the 
material. If she does not have time to look for one or if 
she insists upon buying the goods without first buying a 
pattern, the salesperson must gauge fairly accurately the 
amount needed. The style of the garment and the width of 
the material vary so greatly that no definite amount can be 
given. The wider goods cuts to better advantage than the 
narrow. 

If possible, measure the length of customer’s skirt, waist, 
and sleeve, to gauge the amount necessary. 

In taking measures for a skirt length, measure the center 
front from the belt to the lower edge of the skirt and allow 
for a hem. 

For a waist, measure from the neck at the shoulder line to 
the belt. 

For sleeves, measure from the top of the sleeve at the 
shoulder seam, the desired length. 

Remember that it is part of your duty every season to 
know relatively how much material is being used in skirt, 
sleeves, etc. A little studying of the descriptions of patterns 
in fashion magazines helps to give you a rough estimate 
as to the amount needed. Common sense has to be used. 
Estimate the amount of material which would be required 
by your different friends. This gives you practice in judging 
sizes and amounts. 

Sometimes, when goods is as wide as the length of the 
skirt, and if a plain skirt is desired, it is cut with the “filling” 
going up and down. In this case, just enough material is 
needed to fit easily around the largest part of the hips. 

If the customer is buying material with a decided up-and- 
down, she should be urged to buy her paper pattern first, as 
more goods is required in matching design. This is espe- 
cially true if the design is large and the skirt is to be in 
more than one piece. 
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How to launder materials. Frequently customers insist in 
knowing whether goods will fade, shrink, or run. An expla- 
nation of this is given in Chapter XII. 

Inquire of the buyer what materials can be guaranteed 
not to fade or run. A customer can sometimes be reminded 
that a dark dress with careful pressing may be worn for some 
time without being washed. 

How to tell the right and wrong side uf goods. When the 
material is folded on the bolt, the right side is usually folded 
in. This protects it as it lies on the shelf. 

To determine which is the right side hold the cloth to the 
light and look across it, first one side and then the other. 
The wrong side is usually rough, and unfinished ends or 
small knots may be detected. 

How to tell which way the nap goes. Nap makes a cloth 
look different shades when viewed from different angles. All 
woolen goods should be cut so that the nap runs down; all 
silks and pile weaves (velvets, plush, etc.) with nap running 
up, except panne velvet, which should be cut with the nap 
running down. Care must be taken in making up material to 
see that in all pieces the nap runs the same way, otherwise 
some pieces will have a light appearance and others dark. 

Velvets and plushes should be brushed so that the nap 
stands out. 

By brushing the material with the hand, up and down, 
lengthwise, you can determine which way the nap runs. 
When you brush against the nap, it feels rough; when you 
brush with the nap, it feels smooth. 

Suggesting styles. Sometimes a customer will even ask 
the salesperson at the yard-goods counter how she can make 
up the goods. Salespeople should keep up-to-date on all 
fashion tendencies. They should always be familiar, at least, 
with the patterns in the pattern books carried by the store, 
and be able to ask a customer whether she has seen a certain 


style. 
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Many suggestions can be obtained by looking at the mer- 
chandise carried in the ready-to-wear department. Sales- 
people should never make a customer feel that it is not 
their business to tell her how to make up her dress. 

Points of current style which a yard-goods salesperson 
should know: 

1. Length of skirts 
. Width of skirts 
. Length and styles of sleeves 
. Materials most popular 
. Most popular trimmings and their suitability for differ- 

ent fabrics 

6. Kinds of collars and girdles used 

7. Predicted changes. 

Materials that are difficult for the inexperienced home 
dressmaker to handle. Often a salesperson discovers that 
the customer is inexperienced in sewing and dressmaking. 
With such a customer the following points should be borne 
in mind. There are some fabrics that are much more difficult 
to make up than others. Any soft material that slips easily 
is hard to handle, and materials that fray cause worry. 
Crépe de chine, georgette, chiffon, velvet, and mull are hard 
to handle; voile, some serges, pongee, and mohair fray badly. 
A fabric heavily sized is difficult to sew by hand, because it is 
hard to push the needle in and out. Materials that crease 
easily are easy to sew on; taffeta, gingham, percale. Shep- 
herd checks and fine stripes are hard on the eyes. Material 
that has to be matched is difficult for a beginner to work on. 

Suggesting a dressmaker. A customer often asks the 
salesperson if he can recommend or tell her of a dressmaker. 
Some of the best salespeople keep names of dressmakers to 
whom a customer can be sent if she inquires. It is always an 
unsafe thing to recommend either a dressmaker or a tailor, 
for people have such different standards for work; but you 
can say, “I have heard that Miss whose shop is at 


Or Hm 09 0 
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is a good dressmaker (or seamstress). You might go and talk 
with her and see whether you would want to try her.’’ 

How to determine the talking points for any article you 
have to sell. 


1. 


2. 


Or 


Does the manufacturer stand back of the article? Is it 
guaranteed in any way? 

Has the article in its manufacture been through any 
special processes that have made it worth more than 
articles of a similar kind? 

Was handwork an important factor in the construction 
of the article? 

Are any of the materials used in the article of superior 
or unusual quality? 


. What values does it furnish? 


Does Fashion make the article especially desirable? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


. What is meant by giving a customer good service? 
. Give five ways in which you can show your willingness to be of service. 


Why should you treat a customer as you think she wants to be treated 
rather than the way you like to be treated? 

Why is it more difficult to be intelligent and discriminating than to be 
courteous? 

What may a salesperson do to show that he is intelligent? 


. What kind of salesperson do you like? 


Give two examples from your own experience which show that you 
can be more tactful if you watch people’s reactions to what you say 
and do. 


. What can you do to become a successful salesperson in any depart- 


ment? 


. Why is it necessary to be careful about cutting samples? 
. How can you avoid having remnants? Why is it important not to 


have remnants? 


. What questions do customers in a yard-goods department usually 


ask? 


. What would you say to a customer who was hesitating between a fifty- 


cent voile and one at a dollar? 


. What would you say if a customer made the statement that it was 


nonsense to pay more than $1.75 a yard for serge for a middy? 


. What would guide you in knowing what to tell the customer about the 


fabrics at which she is looking? 
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15. 


16. 


Whe 


18. 
19. 


20. 
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What would you do if you were selling crépe on a bargain table and « 
customer asked how much she should get for a nightgown? 

What would you say if a customer objected to buying a gingham be- 
cause “it always fades’’? 

What would you say if a customer asked if a certain cotton goods is 
liable to shrink? 

How can you tell the right side of a fabric? 

A customer objects to velvet because the pile presses down. What 
could be said to meet this objection? 

Explain how the statement that “it is better to lose a sale than a cus- 
tomer”’ applies to a yard-goods department. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Visit one or more yard-goods departments. Be prepared to discuss the 
following points: 

How would you go about learning the stock in that department, if you 

went in as a salesperson? 

How did the salespeople there show interest in their customers? 

What did you hear the salespeople say about their goods? 

Describe just what the salesperson did who you thought gave good 

‘service. 

What special services can be given in a yard-goods department that can- 

not be given in some of the other departments? 

How does selling yard-goods on a bargain or remnant table differ from 

selling in the regular department? 

Judge the quantity of material necessary for: 


. A middy blouse (or a shirt) for yourself. 
A dress for your teacher. 

A dress for your mother. 

Sleeves for a dress for yourself, 

. A nightgown for yourself. 


or 99 20 


APPENDIX 
SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


No course in Textiles can be wholly successful unless the pupils 
have the opportunity of really handling material. As they cannot 
learn to recognize qualities merely by reading about them, students 
should be encouraged to bring from home small pieces of any kind 
of goods to discuss in the school-room. 

Two methods of purchasing materials have been tried out. 

a. The teacher buys the material, cuts it up into samples and 
passes around the class. 

The advantage of this method is that the teacher is pre- 
pared on each sample and knows exactly what points to 
take up. 

b. Each pupil is required to buy one fourth or one eighth of 
a yard of material. This is divided among the members of 
the class so that each one has as many different materials as 
there are students in the class. 

The advantage of this method is that the pupils have had the ex- 
perience of going to a store and actually selecting material. Asa 
rule, when salespeople find that a student is studying Textiles, they 
are glad to give him a great deal of information. The student is 
more interested in telling about the samples and in hearing his 
friends tell about them, than if the teacher furnished the samples. 

The disadvantages are that the student may forget to bring the 
samples on the day set. He may bring incorrect information, or he 
may not get a good, typical piece of the material assigned. The 
teacher should therefore have at least a fair-sized sample of each of 
the materials which she has assigned to the student, so that she 
may be prepared to meet any of these emergencies. 

Throughout the book, emphasis has been placed on studying the 
cloth. In every lesson, each student should in some way handle er 
observe cloth. It is highly desirable that he keep a loose-leaf note- 
book with notes and samples, and a resumé of the assigned reading 
can be written up in the notebook if there is not time to report on it 
in class. It will be found that students become very proud of their 
notebooks, vying with each other as to which can produce the most 


interesting one. 
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Adapting the work to meet the needs of boys. If there are boys 
in the class they may be asked to report on subjects which espe- 
cially interest them. This is usually the manufacturing and market- 
ing of textiles. For them, probably Nystrom’s Textiles will prove 
the most interesting of textile books. In addition, however, they 
should be required to master the principles of how to spend, how to 
buy, and how to judge qualities and values. 

Color and design. In developing an interest in and a knowledge 
of the principles and application of color and design it has been 
found that students are more greatly benefited by a series of les- 
sons running through the term than by trying to cover the points 
in a few consecutive lessons. It is not too much to devote one whole 
lesson to each of the following: hue, value, chroma, applying the 
definition of each to object after object, until the pupil, on seeing a 
color, can accurately name its properties. These lessons will be full 
of interest to the pupils, if they can use water colors. 

Supplementary reading. In making the assignment for supple- 
mentary reading, we have recommended only such books as should 
be in every High-School Reference Library, or are easily obtain- 
able from any public library. 

It will be noticed that in the first chapter of this book very defi- 
nite directions are given as to how a pupil should go about his work. 
These directions should be supplemented by suggestions from the 
teacher. 

The value of a course in Textiles, or for that matter, in any sub- 
ject, is to be gauged by the power the pupil has gained in using a 
library — that is, in knowing what books to consult and how to get 
from them the definite information required, and also how to go 
about getting information that is not to be found in books. 
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Suggestions forillustrative material to be used in teaching tex- 
tiles. The fabrics here suggested are perhaps the most typical ex- 
amples of the principle that is to be illustrated. Teachers may have 
other preferences and if so should feel free to follow them. 

Trade names often cause great confusion in the study of textiles, 
since they differ widely in different stores and in different parts of 
the country. Ability to judge quality and suitability is of more im- 
portance than being able to give the name of a fabric. 

Chapter I. It isrecommended that during the term every one in 
the class read The Woman Who Spends. Students should be en- 
couraged to plan a budget and to start at once to record the money 
they spend. 

Chapter II. Values. In order to show the way in which differ- 
ences in cloth give different values, the following samples might be 
used: 

Homespun, tricotine, organdie, voile, batiste, satin, georgette, 
cretonne, taffeta, brocade, toweling, sheeting, denim, upholstering 
damask, and velour (or a fabric of the velour class — different ones 
are put on the market every year). 

The sample should be large enough to be held up before the class, 
and its most prominent characteristics noted: } of a yard is suffi- 
cient. Samples from tailors and dressmakers can often be obtained 
free of cost. Any number of fabrics could be added to the list. The 
samples named will show the following characteristics: 

Napped surface; firm, smooth-finished surface; rough surface, 
loose weave; crisp, sheer effect; sheer but soft; sheer, soft, créped 
surface; stiff, dull-luster; figured; plain, firm, durable, ete. 

Chapter III. Samples of raw wool, raw cotton, flax, silk, and 
artificial silk are essential. These may often be procured by writ- 
ing directly to firms dealing in the raw material. Fairchild’s Tex- 
tile Directory, Fairchild Publishing Company, New York City, 
gives the location of all kinds of textile mills. Requests are more 
likely to be granted if they come from a school, on school station- 
ery, with a careful explanation as to why the samples are desired. 

Buyers in stores are often able to secure from manufacturers, 
exhibits or samples of raw material and are usually glad to co- 
operate with teachers in this way. 

Teachers use various objects to explain the scales on wool fibers, 
the most satisfactory ones being a ripe and an unripe pine cone, or 
two tops of pineapples, showing how scales interlock. A piece of 
very narrow taffeta ribbon with rounded edges can be used to illus- 
trate the twists in the cotton fiber. 
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Fabrics. Serge or tricotine, and broadcloth or velour, to show 
the difference between worsted and woolen; outing flannel and all- 
wool baby flannel to show the difference between cotton and wool; 
taffeta and China silk or radium to show the difference between 
weighted and unweighted; cotton and linen table damask, for the 
difference between cotton and linen, fiber-silk satin or sunfast to 
illustrate artificial silk. 

Pictures showing structure. 

Wootman: Textiles, chapter XI. . 
McGowan and Warte: Teztiles. 
Barker: Textiles, pages 49-52. 

Use of microscope. Compound microscopes can often be ob- 
tained from high-school biological laboratories. Sometimes the 
Biology professor has slides which show textile fibres, or he is will- 
ing to prepare them. If several microscopes can be obtained, the 
instructor can get them ready on her desk and have the class file 
by and look at the slides. If it is impossible to get a microscope, the 
teacher can have the structure of fibers drawn on the board before 
the class comes in. Almost any of the books here referred to have 
pictures of fibers that can easily be sketched on the board. 

Fabrics for testing. In collecting samples for testing, be sure to 
have one very high quality of each, one medium, and one poor. A 
sample for testing should, if possible, be about two by three inches 
in size. Before meeting the class the instructor should try out all 
the tests which are to be used, in order to be sure that the samples 
used will give positive reactions. Otherwise the pupils become con- 
fused and much time is wasted. 

Pupils should be allowed to make al] the tests, except perhaps 
the one by burning. It has been found desirable to spend at least 
one entire lesson on Testing. 

Chemical testing can usually be done in the school laboratory. 
Mrs. Woolman’s book on textiles gives complete directions for 
making these tests. Unless the teacher is going into the subject 
very thoroughly, the chemical tests made should be those which 
are likely to be used either at home or in a store research depart- 
ment. Some teachers, who feel it is not feasible to spend class time 
on chemical tests, have specimens of tested samples which they 
show to the class. From the Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, wool and cotton cloth may be obtained which is woven 
in checks in such a way that the cotton is destroyed, checks of wool 
are left; or if the wool is destroyed, checks of cotton are left. Sam- 
ples of these are easily mounted. 
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The following samples should be tested by all the methods given 
in the text: the cheapest grade of cotton muslin obtainable, the 
best grade, and a medium one; an excellent piece of all-linen table 
damask, one of mercerized cotton, and a union cloth, if obtaimable; 
and all-wool serge and a cotton-and-wool; or cotton-and-wool shep- 
herd’s check, or flannel, to show the difference in feel; good quality 
of habutai or crépe de chine; baronet satin (for artificial silk); inex- 
pensive satin or Florentine which may be purchased in a drapery 
department (for spun silk); heavy taffeta or chiffon taffeta, and 
good white China silk or habutai for the burning test. 

The work on testing has purposely been given early in the book 
so the student may know at the start how to recognize and test dif- 
ferent fabrics. This should be reviewed throughout the term. 

Chapter IV. Raw cotton for this lesson can be purchased in any 
department store or drug store. 

Hand cards to illustrate the principle of carding can be obtained 
from the L. S. Watson Manufacturing Co., Leicester, Massachu- 
setts. If these are not available, good pictures should be used. If 
samples of carded and combed yarns cannot be procured, show two 
pieces of string, one a fuzzy, uncombed, cheap string, and the other 
a smooth, hard-twisted twine. 

Examples of cloth for illustrative purposes: Homespun is a good 
example of loosely twisted yarn; so also are medium qualities of 
sheeting. Batiste is looser than organdie. Serges — in fact, most 
worsteds — are tightly twisted, so also are voiles, organdies, and 
créped goods. Some teachers have found spools of cotton thread 
useful in showing the wide range of sizes into which yarn might be 
made. These threads are all.tightly twisted. Any cheap goods is, 
as a rule, fairly loosely twisted: calico, muslin, and cotton challis. 

Cheap voile, cheap sheeting, and unbleached muslin show the ir- 
regularity of cheap threads. Linon and linene show the irregularity 
that has been put into yarns to make them resemble linen. 

Ratiné, éponge, bouclé, and rice cloth show threads with nubs 
and knots purposely put in. 

Chapter V. To show the difference between knitted and woven fab- 
rics, any woven cloth may be used, and tricolette or Jersey. A 
teacher should have at least one pick-glass or “‘linen-tester” (40 
cents to $5 at an optical shop). Little tripod microscopes can 
be borrowed from the biological laboratory, or bought for about 
40c to $1; but pick-glasses are better. In order to detect the dif- 
ferent weaves, small pieces of cloth can be used. Weaves are 
readily analyzed by fraying the cloth, and then with a pin 
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slipping one or two yarns over the frayed part. Thus the yarns 
can be counted, or the weave determined, more easily. 

The names of weaves as given here differ somewhat from those 
usually found in Textile Books, but Mr. James Cox, a textile ex- 
pert, recommends the terms used here as absolutely correct from a 
technical point of view. 

Any materials that show the weave plainly can be used for de- 
monstration, but the following are suggested as being typical: 
Plain weave, sheeting. Twill, serge, gabardine. Sateen, Skinner’s 
satin, warp sateen, silk satin. Figured, table damask, or brocade. 
Pile, velvet or plush. Double cloth, chinchilla with plaid lining, or 
any double cloth, reversible ribbon. Embroidered patterns, dotted 
Swiss or embroidered batiste. 

A small loom on which bead chains are made can be purchased at 
almost any department store for $1 to $2. By means of this the 
process of weaving is easily demonstrated. 

It is a good plan to have each student make a loom from a candy 
box, cigar box, or cardboard, so that he may work out for himself 
the principles of weaving. The cloth which he weaves may be 
pasted in his notebook. 

Samples of loosely and closely woven fabrics: voile, homespun, 
cheap cambric, cheap twill flannel, satin (inexpensive), high-grade 
sheeting, longcloth, taffeta, serge (good quality), madras. 

Chapter VI. Teachers may prefer to take up manufacturing 
processes (Chapter VII) before the finishing processes (Chapter 
VI). For explaining and showing the results of finishing processes 
the following materials are suggested: bleached and unbleached 
muslin; bleached and unbleached table damask; gingham in stripes; 
plain gingham and voile; heavily sized cambric (lining); good cam- 
bric (underwear); percaline; mercerized poplin; silkaline; outing 
flannel; seersucker; flat crépe (kimono); crépe de chine or georgette; 
broadcloth; serge or tricotine; pongee, tussah or Shantung; taffeta, 
and some soft silk, foulard, for example. For ornamentation: 
plain and changeable silk, crépe, outing flannel, or velour; moiré 
ribbon and embossed velvet, if possible to obtain. For printing: 
cretonne, chintz, foulard (polka dot for discharge). 

Batik work can sometimes be borrowed from the Art Depart- 
ment of a store or f20m art teachers. Hand blocks can sometimes 
be procured from uxt supply stores. A rubber stamp also illustrates 
the method, in a crude way. 

Chapter VII. The amount of time to be spent in studying manu- 
facturing processes will depend on the amount of time the teacher 
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has at her disposal, and also on how important she believes this sub- 
ject to be. Many good teachers disagree on this subject, but the 
author feels that the essential purposes of a textile course are to 
teach students to judge the quality of a piece of cloth and to under- 
stand why some fabrics are more desirable than others for certain 
purposes. The teaching of this chapter will likely be most success- 
fully done by the use of pictures. Many textile machine factories 
(for a list of names see Fairchild’s Textile Directory, Fairchild Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City, $3) send pictures of the different kinds 
of machines which they manufacture. In this way, pictures of card- 
ers, washers, driers, etc., may be obtained. The textile books named 
in the assignment at the end of Chapter VII contain many excel- 
lent pictures. 

Moving pictures may also be secured from the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association and from the Government at Washington. 
There are films showing cotton, wool, and silk going through the 
various manufacturing processes. These can frequently be ob- 
tained through codperation with a department store or the local 
Chamber of Commerce. All of the teachers who have been con- 
sulted in connection with the preparation of this book agree that 
the students will benefit more from the moving pictures if the pro- 
cesses are first described and explained. 

Taking students through a factory is of course the best possible 
method of helping them to understand the processes in the making 
of afabric. This is, of course, impossible in some parts of the coun- 
try, but some processes (though more primitive than those used in 
up-to-date factories) may be found in industrial schools, vocational 
schools, mstitutions for the blind and the defective, and in some 
arts and crafts shops. The Fairchild Textile Directory tells the lo- 
cations of numerous textile mills, according to cities and states. 

The finished product: Lists of the most usual and staple fabrics 
have been given at the end of the description of the manufacturing 
of each kind of fiber. These may be studied in conjunction with the 
descriptions given in the “Dictionary of Textiles,’ Chapter XIV. 
A teacher can often obtain a sample of almost every one of these 
fabrics by assigning two or three cloths to every student and asking 
him to bring a sample of each. These, along with the samples the 
teacher may have already acquired in the work on other chapters, 
will probably afford a very satisfactory range of material for study- 
ing the finished product. The Pacific Mills, Lowell, Mass., and 
the Arlington Mills, Arlington, Mass., both send booklets (free) 
with excellent pictures of manufacturing processes. 
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Chapter VIII. The relation of supply and demand, competition 
and monopoly, is difficult for the average pupil to grasp. Countless 
illustrations can be used to explain this subject. The slump in the 
market in the spring of 1920, when customers refused to buy ready- 
to-wear, is a good illustration of how consumers can force prices 
down. The craze for a new material, such as the use of Canton 
crépe in the spring of 1921, shows how a demand raises the price, 
and how it in turn slumps when a new fabric is introduced and be- 
comes popular. 

The Standard Oil Company is, of course, a good example of mo- 
nopoly. 

It is very desirable that students understand the part consumers 
play in the fixing of prices. 

Chapter IX. The information in this chapter has been given as 
simply as possible and a great effort has been made to use only such 
technical information as was absolutely essential. The mooted 
point concerning what the primary colors are, has been avoided be- 
cause it did not seem essential to introduce it. 

The big purpose is to teach the pupil to observe, analyze, and 
love color, and if a teacher thinks that she can do this better by 
one color theory than by another, let her follow that. The facts 
here given do not contradict the theories accepted by some of the 
best-known writers on the subject. 

As we have said before, it is very essential for the student to han- 
dle and experiment with colors — as many artists say, to “play 
with color.” By actually working with water colors or crayons, and 
with veiling fabrics, students will learn more in one lesson than 
from any amount of reading they will be likely to do. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed on having students analyze 
the colors that are near at hand: trees, houses, flowers, wall-paper, 
woodwork, etc. 

Value Charts and Color Tops may be obtained from Milton Brad- 
ley Co., Boston, Massachusetts, and a Color Atlas from A. H. Mun- 
sell. George H. Ellis Co., Boston, Massachusetts. A chart showing 
values in graded steps greatly simplifies the teaching of values, be- 
cause it enables the student to grasp the difference between value 
and chroma. 

Magazines such as Vogue, Harper's Bazar, The House Beautiful, 
House and Garden, and other such high-grade periodicals, usually 
have colorful and attractive covers which are interesting to analyze 
from the points of view of color and design. These also have pic- 
tures of interiors and costumes which bear analysis. Books con- 
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taining beautiful examples of Japanese and Chinese Art may often 
be borrowed from libraries and museums by special permission. 
Batchelder’s Design in Theory and Practice is especially good for pro- 
portion; Dow’s Composition for line design. Becomingness can 
best be taught if the teacher will help students individually, and 
show them how to study their build and coloring and how to em- 
phasize good features and modify poor ones. 

Tf the students are encouraged to cut out and bring in for class 
discussion pictures of good and poor designs in costume, they learn 
much sooner to observe and to form judgments. 

Chapter X. The purpose of this chapter is to summarize the 
points a student should look for when selecting a garment. It is 
well to compare style, workmanship, material, and price in ready- 
to-wear garments and in those made at home. Waists are probably 
the easiest garments to procure. For demonstration, articles can 
usually be borrowed from stores. If possible, have students try on 
waists (or each others’ coats, if nothing else can be procured) to 
learn what to look for in studying fit. Usually, one of the sewing 
teachers is willing to come in and assist in this lesson. 

Through this chapter the students should get a knowledge of 
many different cloths. The values looked for in the buying of differ- 
ent articles should be carefully worked out, and then the selection 
of materials to meet those values should be reviewed. 

Chapter XI. In this chapter the same principle should be fol- 
lowed as in the last, that is, the study of values and the selection of 
fabrics to meet those values. 

Buyers in rug and drapery departments (linen and bedding also) 
are always glad to have a teacher bring her class to the department 
so that they can explain their wares. Students usually enjoy these 
trips and receive much valuable information, especially if they have 
first discussed the articles in class. 

The best results are obtained if the teacher goes to the depart- 
ment before the lecture, and selects the materials or articles she 
wants shown or explained. Buyers are usually delighted to have 
the instructor tell them what to show and what kind of information 
she wants given. 

Chapter XII. The material in this chapter will be best under- 
stood and remembered if the student is required to bring from home 
fabrics that have spots on them which can be removed in class. 
Provisions for removing the spots should be made in the school 
laboratory. The more examples of poorly-bought and poorly-cared- 
for fabrics that the instructor can collect, the better will the facts 
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given here be impressed upon the student’s mind. Friends who 
keep house are usually glad to contribute fabrics which have not 
given good service. Often one does not have to go farther than 
one’s own scrap-bag. 

Chapter XIII. This chapter has been included because many 
teachers feel that they want to bring out the historical side of tex- 
tiles. Probably the best way to handle this is by assigned readings, 
allowing different students to report on different assignments. 

Chapter XIV. The material on fabrics has been given in order to 
have easily available some practical facts about staple fabrics. Its 
best use will be as supplementary reading in the discussion of the 
finished product and in providing talking points for the different 
fabrics. 

All the materials most widely found in ready-to-wear depart- 
ments in 1921 were included, although some are not really staple 
goods. There have also been included many old-fashioned fabrics, 
because from time to time these are revived, or the terms are still 
used in the market. 

Chapter XV. The amount of time given to the study of Selling 
Methods must depend upon the work in retail selling. Points in 
this chapter have been given simply as guides to teachers, in case 
the work has not already been discussed. If the principles of sell- 
ing have been studied, they should be reviewed and applied specifi- 
eally to a yard-goods department. 

Cutting samples. The usual method of cutting samples is to 
cut off a piece one or two inches wide the entire width of goods. 
This can then be cut into pieces three or four inches long and 
placed at the end of the bolt between the board and the material, or 
in a drawer or box where samples are kept. Salespeople should be 
instructed to see if there are samples ready before cutting any more. 

Remnants. Remnants are an important factor in a yard-goods 
department. Loss from pieces too small to sell is a big item in 
expense. Different departments have different rules as to lengths 
that must be left, usually enough for a dress-length in expensive 
goods, and at least a yard in ribbons and in less expensive fabrics. 
Tf the bolt shows that the length is short, the goods must be meas- 
ured before being cut. 

For gauging amounts necessary for differentgarments. [re- 
quently, amounts have to be gauged in rush hours, bargain sales, 
etc., and it is impossible to use a tape line and measure carefully. 
A yardstick should be used in class just as it would have to be in 
the store. After a little practice in getting the length of the skirt, 
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the salesperson can size up a customer and guess the amount pretty 
accurately. This requires practice. 

For telling right and wrong sides, have samples of any cloths that 
are most commonly used at home. Use velvet, plush, and panne 
velvet for experimenting with nap. 

No directions have been given in Care of Stock or Department 
Practices, because these vary so greatly in different stores that they 
will have to be learned in the stores in which the students will work. 

Department practices. The points given here must be learned 
by practice. Provision should be made to give the students some 
practice in unrolling bolts, measuring, and rewinding material on 
the bolt. Discarded cardboards and rolls used by stores can easily 
be obtained. The cheapest quality of cheesecloth or unbleached 
muslin can be bought for practice. Twelve or fifteen yards should 
be purchased. 

Measuring by hand and on the table should both be taught. At 
bargain tables the yardstick is generally used. The importance of 
correct measurements should be emphasized and students should 
be shown how easy it is to lose profits by careless measurements. 
This should also be explained in the discussion of cutting of samples 
and in remnants. 

Pupils can be asked to bring scissors from home in order that 
they may learn how to cut fabrics. Practice can be given to show 
how to cut goods to get the straightest effect. Accurate measure- 
ments should be insisted upon. 

The bolt of goods should be lifted from the shelf with the left 
arm, and laid upon the counter with the loose end on top. This 
leaves the right hand free to take hold of the end and unroll the ma- 
terial. Some salespersons say that at least half a yard of material 
should be unrolled for display, but others unroll more. By measur- 
ing the width of the bolt, one can judge how many times to turn 
the bolt over in order to get the approximate amount wanted. It 
is more satisfactory to unroll too much than too little, because the 
cloth has to be remeasured if the salesperson stops to unroll more. 
With a measuregraph, there is no difficulty. Each yard should be 
dropped as it is measured. After the goods has been cut, the sales- 
person picks up one end, measures a yard length, and then folds 
the goods in yard lengths. In rewinding the goods, the bolt is 
placed directly in front of the salesperson with the loose end toward 
him. With his right hand he holds the folded ead of the goods taut, 


while with the left hand he straightens the goods as he rolls over 
the bolt. 
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Alpaca. See Mohair. 

American cotton, 33. 

Anglo-Persian rugs, 193. 

Angora goat hair, 19. 

Animal fibers, 21. 

Antique lace, 201. 

Appearance, as a value, 13-14; fac- 
tors it depends on, 16. 

Appliqué, 261. 

Appropriateness. See Suitability. 

Aprons, materials used in, 179-80. 

Arabian lace curtains, 200. 

Arkwright, Richard, 257. 

Armure, 93, 202, 261. 

Artificial silk, how made, 20; struc- 
ture of fiber, 27; 262-63. 

Art linen, 96, 261. 

Art silk, 203. 

Astrakhan, 88, 184, 261. 

Austrian shade cloth, 206. 

Awning cloth, 84. 

Axminster rugs, 193. 


Balance, or symmetry, 110-11. 

Balbriggan, 261. 

Barathea, 262. 

Baronet satin, 93, 262. 

Bartering in the Middle Ages, 250- 
bis 

Basket cloth, 88, 184, 263; weave, 
49, 

Bath mats, 222. 

Bathrobes, materials for, 177. 

Batik, 72. 

Batiste, 263; cotton, 84, 176, 178; 
wool, 88. 

Beach cloth, 264. 

Beads as trimming, 157. 

Beauty, as a value, 13; 106-44. 

Beaver cloth, 88, 184, 264. 


Becomingness, as a value, 14; 106- 
44, 

Bedding, how to clean, 232. 

Bedding materials, 207-15. 

Bedford cord, 88, 265. 

Bedspreads, materials used in, 210— 
ie 

Beetling, 70. 

Belgian flax, 33. 

Belgian linen, 96, 206; damask, 216. 

Belgian ticking, 265. 

Bengaline, 93, 265. 

Billiard cloth, 266. 

Bird’s eye, 84, 96, 220-21, 266. See 
also Linen. 

Blanketing, 266. 

Blankets, how to buy, 209-10; how 
to wash, 230. 

Block printing, 72. 

Bobbinet, 84, 266. 

Bobbin lace, 160. 

Body Brussels. See Brussels carpets. 

Bolivia, 88, 184, 267. 

Boll weevil, 79. 

Bouclé, 88, 267. 

Boys’ ready-to-wear clothing, mate- 
rials used in, 180-82. 

Braid as trimming, 157. 

Brassiéres, materials used in, 175. 

Brilliant or foundation silk, 268. 

Brilliantine, 88, 268. 

Broadcloth, 88, 93, 149, 268-69. 

Brocade, 93, 176, 177, 269. 

Broché, 269. 

Brushing clothes, 150-51, 224, 231, 
239. 

Brussels carpets, 194. 

Brussels lace, 160, 200. 

Brussels net, 84. 

Buckram, 84, 186, 269-70. 

Burlap, 203, 270. 

Burnt lace, 164. 

Butcher’s linen, 96. 

Buying clothing, 145-87; home fur- 
nishings, 188-223. 

Byzantium, silk-weavers in, 253. 
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Calico, 84, 270-71. 

Cambric, 84, 213, 271. 

Camel’s hair, 30; cloth, 271-72. 

Canton crépe. See Crépe. 

Canton flannel. See Flannel. 

Canvas, 272; cotton, 84; linen, 76. 

Capes, materials used in, 167-69. 

Carding fibers in making yarn, 40— 
42, 80. 

Care of fabrics, 224-40; need for, 
224-25; mending, 224-25; wear 
and tear in laundering, 225-26; 
how to launder, 226-30; washing 
and ironing cotton and linen, 228— 
31; corsets, 229; washing wool and 
silk, 229-30; blankets, 230; press- 
ing wool, 230-31; steaming vel- 
vets, 231; cleaning metal trim- 
mings, 232; bedding, 232; dry 
cleaning, 232; care of rugs, 232-33; 
removing spots, 233-39; prevent- 
ing moths, 239-40. 

Carpets. See Floor coverings. 

Cartwright, Edmund, 257. 

Casement cloth, 93, 201, 204, 272-73. 

Cashmere, 88, 185, 273. 

Cassimere, 88, 273. 

Caucasian rugs, 196. 

Center of interest in dress, 134. 

Challis, 84, 88, 213, 273-74. 

Chambray, 84, 274. 

Chamoisette, 275. 

Chantilly lace, 160. 

Character of fiber, see Fiber; of yarn, 
see Yarn. 

Charmeuse, 93, 149, 275. 

Cheesecloth, 84, 275. 

Chemical tests. See Tests. 

Chemise, how to judge fit of, 156. 

Chenille, 275-76. 

Chenille rugs, 193; for upholstery, 
Bose 

Cheviot, 84, 88, 184, 276. 

Chiffon, 93, 178, 276. 

Chiffon cloth, 93, 276. 

Chiffon taffeta, 93. 

Chiffon velvet, 93. 

Children’s ready-to-wear, materials 
used in, 182-86. 

China silk, 93, 277. 

Chinchilla, 277; cotton, 84; wool, 88, 
184, 
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Chinese cotton, 33. 

Chinese story of discovery of silk, 
245-46. 

Chintz, 84, 201, 205, 213. 

Cleaning clothes. See Care of fabrics. 

Cloth, construction of, 46-59 ; weav- 
ing, 46; count, 46-47; methods of 
weaving, 47-56 (see also Weaves) ; 
knitting, 56-58; plated cloth, 58— 
59; finishing, 60-77 (see Cotton, 
Linen, Silk, Wool); decorating, 
(see Decoration of cloth); water- 
proofing, 73; marketing, 83; how 
to judge cloth, 73-76, 149-52; 
kinds of, 83-84; keeping its shape, 
149; spotting, 149-50; keeping its 
color, 150; pulling or catching, 
150; keeping in repair, 150-51; 
creasing, 151; wearing shiny, 151- 
52. 

Clothing, selection of fabrics for, 
145-87; how to buy, 145-65; 
materials used in, 165-87; how to 
take care of, 224-41 (see Care 
of fabrics); principles of design 
applied to, 106-15; principles of 
color applied to, 115-44 (see Color, 
Design). 


Cluny lace, 160, 217. 
Coat, how to judge fit of, 155-56. 


Coats, babies’, 185; women’s, 167— 
69. 

Collar voile, 178. 

Colonies, industry in the American, 
255-56. 

Color, in textiles and clothing, 115- 
44; effects, 115-17; combining 
amounts and kinds, 117; proper- 
ties of, 117-18; hue, 117-18; value, 
118; chroma, 118; names of colors, 
118-20; standard colors, 118-19; 
spectrum, 119; color families, 119— 
20; how to judge values, 120; and 
intensities, 120; effect of colors 
on each other, 120-22; combina- 
tions, 122-24; proportion and 
balanee, 124-25; contrast and 
variety, 125; rhythm, 125; unity, 
125-26; how to choose colors, 126— 
31; for economy, 126-27; for use, 
127-28; with other colors, 127-28; 
for season and place, 128; for 
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effects desired, 128-31; principles 
applied to home-furnishings, 138- 
42. 

Combing fibers in making yarn, 
42, 80; flax, 33-34. 

Comfort, as a value, 15. 

Comforts, materials used in, 212-13. 

Commerce and industry, their 
growth, 250-59. 

Competition in trade, 100-01. 

Complexions, becoming colors for, 
129-30. 

Construction of cloth, see Cloth; of 
floor coverings, 192. 

Consumers, our responsibility as, 
5-6, 92-93, 103-04. 

Contrast in design, 111-12. 

Convent cloth, 277. 

Conventional patterns, 113-15. 

Corduroy, 84, 177, 183, 184, 278. 

Corn husks as mattress filling, 214. 

Corsets, materials used in, 176-77; 
how to wash, 229. 

Cost, initial and final, of fabrics, 10— 
11. See also Prices of textiles. 

Cost of production, 78—98. 

otton, values given by nature of 
fiber, see Fiber; structure of cotton 
fiber, 27; grades of, 32-33; tests 
for, 35-38; making cotton yarn, 
see Yarn; construction of cotton 
cloth, see Cloth; cost of production, 
79-84; ginning, 79; marketing, 
80-83; manufacturing processes, 
80-83; finishing, 60-67, 83; weav- 
ing, 81-82; dyeing, 60-61, 71-73, 
82-83; bleaching, 60, 83; gassing, 
61-62; sizing, 62, 81; mercerizing, 
63; imitating linen, 63-64; imitat- 
ing wool, 64-65; mixing cotton with 
wool, 32; crépe effects, 65-66; 
decorating cotton cloth, see Dec- 
oration of cloth; summary of 
characteristics for use in clothing, 
148. 

Cottonade, 278. 

Cotton felt for mattress filling, 214. 

Cotton taffeta, 278. 

Count, in cloth construction, 46-47; 
in yarns, 44. 

Courtesy and interest, in selling, 
320-22. 
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Crash, 279; cotton, 84; linen, 96, 
2208 

Cravenette, 88, 279. 

Creasing, in fabrics, 151. 

Crépe, 84; charmeuse, 93; Canton, 
93, crinkle, 281; de Chine, 93, 178, 
184, 185, 279-80; Japanese, 177, 
183, 281; meteor, 93, 280; mohair, 
299; plissé, 281; ripplette, 84,. 
183; satin, 93; serpentine, 177; 
silk, 93; underwear, 281; wool, 88. 

Crépe surfaces, how produced, 43, 
65-66. 

Cretonne, 84, 201, 205, 211, 213, 281- 
82. 

Crinoline, 84, 186, 282. 

Crochet lace, 164. 

Crocheted bedspreads, 211. 

Crompton, Samuel, 257. 

Curtains, 197-201; casement, 197- 
98; materials, 198-201. 

Customer, how to size up and handle, 
SPAile 

Cut, to be considered in buying 
clothing, 153. 


Damask, cotton, 84; linen, 96; for 
upholstery, 204; for table, 215-16; 
toweling, 222, 282-83. 

Darned lace, 161. 

Decoration of cloth, 70-73; produced 
in construction, 70-71; by printing, 
71-72; Batik, 72; discharge dye- 
ing, 72-73; resist dyeing, 73. 

Demand, influence of, on the market, 
6, 92-93. See Supply and Demand. 

Denim, 84, 203, 213, 283. 

Design, in textiles, and clothing, 
106-15; feeling for, 107; effects 
of, 107; principles of, 108-15; or- 
derliness, 108, 138; proportion, 
108-09, 136-37; balance, 110-11; 
variety, 111-12, 137-38; rhythm, 
112-13, 138; fitness to purpose, 
113, 138; patterns, 113-15; prin- 
ciples applied to dress, 131-38; 
effect of lines, 131-33; relation of 
texture and line, 133; center of 
interest, 134; effect of lines on 
figure, 134-36; principles applied 
to home furnishings, 138-42, 191. 

Diagonal worsted, 88. 
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Diaper, 266; cotton, 84; linen, 96, 
220-21. 

Dictionary of staple fabrics, 260— 
319. 

Dimity, 84, 178, 
spreads, 211. 

Direct printing, 71-72. 

Discharge dyeing, 72-73. 

_Distaff, 248. 

Doeskin, 88, 283. 

Doilies. See Table Linen. 

Domestic rugs, 192-94; Wilton, 192- 
93; velvet, 193; Axminster, 193; 
chenille, 193; Brussels, 194; in- 
grain, 194; fiber, 194; rag, 194. 

Domet, 84. See Outing flannel. 

Down puffs, 212. 

Draperies, 201, 202. 

Dressmaker, suggesting one to a 
customer, 328. 

Drill, 51, 84, 96, 283-84. 

Dry-cleaning, 232. 

Duchesse lace, 160. 

Duck, 84, 284. 

Durability, as a value, 14; how to 
judge, 149-52. 

Duvetyn, 88; de soie, 93; 179; 284— 
85. 

Dyeing cloth, 60-61. 
ration of cloth. 


199, 283; bed- 


See also Deco- 


Economy in buying, 2-3, 10-11, 
145-47, 189. 

Educational value of textile study, 
3-5. 

Egyptian cotton, 33. 

Eiderdown, 84, 185, 285. 

Elasticity of fiber, 23. 

Embroideries, how to buy, 157-58. 

“Ends’’ in cloth construction, 46. 

Epingle, 88, 285. 

Eponge, 84. See Ratiné. 

Expensive clothing. See Heonomy 
in buying. 

Exposure of a room as a factor in 
furnishing, 139. 

Extravagance in buying. See Eeon- 
omy. 


Fabrics, selection of for clothing, 156— 
187. 
Factory system, growth of, 258-59. 
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Faille, 93, 179, 285. 

Fast color, 76, 150; how to test for 
fastness, 75-76. 

Feathers for pillows, 214. 

‘“Feel”’ of fiber, 28-29. 

Felt, 88, 286. 

Fiber, values, given by kind used, 
19-24: what fibers used in textiles, 
19-21; effect on cloth of kind of 
fiber used, 21-24; effect of length, 
19-22; of elasticity, 23; of absorp- 
tive power, 23-24; of hygienic 
quality, 24; of heat-conduction, 
25; of fineness, 26; of structure, 
26-27; of affinity for dye, 27-28; 
of luster, 28; of ‘‘feel,’’ 29-30; 
importance of quality, 29-35; tests 
for, 35-38; carding of, in making 
yarn, 40-42; combing of, 33-42; 
combinations of fibers used in 
fabrics, 31-32, 93; minor fibers, 
20-21. See Cotton, Linen, Silk, 
Wool. 

Fiber rugs, 194. 

Filet lace, 161-62, 217. 

“Filling’’ in cloth construction, 46— 
47. 

Fineness of fiber, 25; of yarn, 42, 
43-44. 

Finishing of cloth, effect of staple 
length on, 22. See Cotton, Linen, 
Silk, Wool. 

Finishing of ready-to-wear, to be 
considered in buying, 154-55. 

Fit, how to judge in ready-to-wear, 
155-56. 

Fitness to purpose, in design, 113. 

Flanders, weaving in, 253. 

Flannel, 84, 88, 286-88; canton, 84, 
272; shirting, 286-87; French, 88, 
179, 287; Viyella, 88, 287. 

Flannelette, 84, 288. 


Flax, 20; structure of fiber, 27: 
grades of, 33-34, 93-94. See 
Linen. 


Flaxon, 84, 288. 

Flax rugs, 194. 

Floor coverings, 140-41; how to buy, 
191-97; domestic rugs, 192-94; 
Oriental rugs, 194-97. 

Foulard, 93, 149, 288. 

Foundation silk, 213, 268. 
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Frieze, 88, 288. 

Friezette, 289. 

Fur cloth, 88. 

Furniture, principles of color and 
design applied to, 142. 

Furniture covers, 206-07. 

Furniture twill, 289. 

Gabardine, 289; cotton, 84; 
wool, 88. 

Galatea, 84, 182, 289. 

Geographical discoveries, their effect 
on textile arts, 255. 

Georgette, 93, 173, 178, 186, 289-90. 

Gingham, 84, 183, 290-91. 

Glass toweling, 220. 

Gloria, 291. 

Goat hair, 21, 214. 

Grades of wool, 29-30; of cotton, 
32-33; of flax, 33-34; of silk, 34- 
35. 

Granite cloth, 88, 262, 

Grass rugs, 194. 

Grenadine, 291. 

Gros de Londres, 93, 291. 

Grosgrain, 93, 291. 

Guilds, in Middle Ages, 251-52. 


ol, 
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Habutai, 93, 291-92. 

Haircloth, 292. 

Hairline, 292. 

Hamburg lace, 158. 

Handicrafts, medieval, 250-53. 

Handkerchief linen, 96. 

Hand-weaving, 95, 248-49. 

Hand-woven linen, 217. 

Hargreaves, James, 257. 

Hat frames, 186. 

Hatters’ plush, 304. 

Heat-conducting power of fibers, 25. 

Hemp, 20. 

Hemp rugs, 194. 

Henrietta, 88, 292. 

Herringbone weave, 51, 292, 309. 

History of textiles, 242-59; prehis- 
toric, 242-44: in myth, 245-46; 
in classical times, 246-47; early 
spinning and weaving, 247-49; 
handicraft period, 250; growth of 
business, 250-51; rise of cities, 
251; fairs, 251; crafts and guilds, 
251-52; in the Middle Ages, 253- 
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54; modern industrial period, 
254-57; age of inventions, 257— 


58; of the factory system, 258-59. 

Holland linen, 96, 292-93. 

Home furnishings, how and when to 
make changes in, 188-89; their 
influence in the home, 5; prin- 
ciples of color and design applied 
to, 138-42; how to select, 188-223; 
values in, 190-91. 

Homespun, 88, 293. 


Honeycomb, 293; spreads, 211; 
toweling, 221. 

Horsehair, 21, 214. 

Huckaback, cotton, 84; linen, 96, 


220; 298. 
Hygienic quality of fiber, 24. 


India lawn, 84. 

Indian head, 84, 293. 

Indian rug, 196. 

Industrial period, modern, 254-57. 

Industry, primitive, 243-44. 

Infants’ wear, materials used 
184-85. 

Ingrain carpet, 194. 

Intelligence in selling, 322. 

Interest secured by use of color, 
130. 

Inventions in textile machinery, 257— 
58. 

Irish crochet lace, 164. 

Trish damask, 216. 

Trish flax, 33. 

Irish point for curtains, 200. 

Italian cut-work, 217. 


in, 


Jacquard weave, 53; patterns in 
towels, 221. 

Jean, 84, 177. 

Jersey cloth, wool, 58-59, 88, 184, 


294; silk, 58-59, 93, 294-95. 
Judging cloth, rules for, 74-76, 149- 
52. See also Tests. 
Jute, 20. 


Kay, John, 

Kapok, 201, 295; filling for pillows, 
215. 

Kersey, 88, 295. 

Khaki, 84, 295. 

Kindergarten cloth, 84, 182, 295. 
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Kimonos, materials for, 177. 

Kimono silk, 177. 

Kitchen toweling, 220. 

Knitted cloth, how made, 56-59; 
advantages, 57; full-fashioned and 
tubular, 57-58; plated, 58; kinds, 
58-59; keeping shape, 149. 

Knitted silk, 179. 

Knitted’ underwear, 
174-75. 

Knotted lace, 164. 


how to buy, 


Lace, how to buy, 158-59. 

Lace bedspreads, 211. 

Lace curtains, 199-201. 

Laces, kinds described, 159-65; for 
neckwear, 179. 

Ladies’ cloth, 88, 287-88. 


Laundering. See Care of fabrics. 
Laundering possibilities of fiber, 
24-25. 


Lawn, 296; cotton, 84; linen, 96. 

Length of fiber used in cloth, its 
effect, 21-22; comparative lengths, 
22% 

“Line” (flax), 34, 95. 

Linen-values given by nature of 
fiber, see Fiber; grades of, 33-34; 
tests for, 35-38; raw materials, 93— 
94; construction of linen fabrics, 
see Cloth; finishing of, 69-70; 
bleaching, 69; cost of production, 
93-96; picking flax, 94; retting, 
94; breaking, 95; weaving and fin- 
ishing, 95-96 (see also Cloth); 
summary of characteristics for 
use in clothing, 148. 

Linen, art, 96, 261; bird’s eye, 84, 
96, 220-21, 266; butcher's, 96; 
Belgian, 96, 206; canvas, 96, 272; 
crash, 96, 220, 279; damask, 96, 
204, 215-16, 222, 282-83; diaper, 
96, 220-21, 266; drilling, 51, 96; 
fish-eye, 96; handkerchief, 96, 296; 
Holland, 96, 292-93; huckaback, 
96, 220, 298; lawn, 96; pheasant’s 
eye, 96; sheeting, 96; toweling, 96; 
tracing cloth, 96; for neckwear, 
179; for curtains, 201; for uphol- 
stery, 205. 

Linene, 84, 296-97. 

Lines in dress, 134-38. 
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Linings, materials used for, 167, 169- 
LOSS 

Linon, 84. 

Lisle thread, 63. 

Longcloth, 84. 

Loom, 46, 81-82, 24849. 

Louisine, 93, 297. 

Luster of fiber, 28. 


Machine-made laces, 164-65. 

Mackinaw, 88, 184. 

Madeira embroidery, 217. 

Madras, 84; shirting, 297; curtain- 
ing, 198-99, 297. 

Maline, 93, 179, 186, 298. 

Marie Antoinette lace, 200. 

Marketing of cloth. See Cotton, 
Linen, Silk, Wool. 

Markets and fairs in the 
Ages, 251. 

Marquisette, 84, 93, 179, 298; cur- 
taining, 199. 

Matelassé, 298. 

Mattress pads, 214. 

Mattresses, materials used in, 213- 
14. 

Measuring customers to ascertain 
amount of goods needed, 326. 

Melrose, 88, 261. 

Melton, 88, 298. 

Mending clothes, 224, 226. 

Men’s ready-to-wear, materials used 

in, 180-82. 

Messaline, 93. 

Metal cloth, 298-99. 

Merchandise, how to learn, 323-25. 

Millinery, materials used in, 186. 

Moiré, 93, 299. 

Mohair, 21, 30, 88, 205, 299. 

Monk's cloth, 300. 

Monopoly in trade, 101, 103. 

Montagnac, 88, 300. 

Moreen, 84, 300. 

Moths, how to prevent, 239-40. 

Mousseline de soie, 93, 300. 

Mull, 213, 300; cotton, 84; silk, 93. 

Mungo, 31. 

Muslin, 84, 300; unbleached, 211. 

Muslin underwear, how to buy, 175. 

Myths about textiles, 245-46. 
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Nainsook, 84, 300-01. 
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Nap of goods, 67-68, 151-52, 327. 

Napkins. See Table Linen. 

Naturalistic patterns, 113-15. 

Nearsilk, 84. 

Neckwear materials, 178-79. 

Needlepoint lace, 160. 

Negligees, materials used in, 177— 
78. 

Neolithic man, his customs, 244. 

Net, 84, 93, 178, 199-200. 

Nightgown, how to judge fit of, 56; 
materials for, 176. 

Nuns’ veiling, 88, 301. 


Occasions, to be considered in buying 
clothing, 146. 

Orderliness in design, 108. 

Organdie, 84, 178, 199, 301-02. 

Organzine, 91. 

Oriental rugs, 194-97; kinds, 196; 
how to distinguish from domestic, 
196-97. 

Osnaburg, 84, 302. 

Ottoman, 93, 302. 

Outing flannel, 84, 302. 

Overhead, as part of production 
cost, 96-97. 

Oxford cloth, 302. 


Pajama materials, 176. 

Palm Beach cloth, 302. 

Panama cloth, 88, 302-03. 

Pattern, in table linen, 216, 217. 

Pattern weave, 53. 

Patterns, naturalistic and conven- 
tional, 113-14. 

Peau de cygne, 93, 303. 

Peau de soie, 93, 303. 

Percale, 84, 303. 

Percaline, 84, 303. 

Persian lawn, 84. 

Persian rugs, 194-97. 

Personal appearance, 
dress to, 4-5. 

Peruvian cotton, 33. 

Petticoat, how to judge fit of, 156; 
materials for, 175. 

Pheasant’s eye linen, 96. 

Philippine Islands, 20. 

“Picks,” in cloth construction, 47. 

Piece-dyeing, 61. 

Pile, in floor-coverings, 192. 


Telation of 
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Pillow-case materials, 84, 207-09; 
sizes, 208. 

Pillows, materials used in, 214-15. 

Pinta cloth, 303. 

Pineapple fiber, 20. 

Piqué, 84, 178, 185. 

Plated cloth, 58. 

Plauen lace, 164. 

Plissé, 84, 281. 

Plush, 303-04; cotton, 84; silk, 93; 
upholstery, 204. 

Point d’esprit, 304. 

Point lace, 160. 

Poiret twill, 88. 

Polo cloth, 304. 

Pongee, 304-05; cotton, 84; silk, 93, 
149, 179. 

Poplin, 305; cotton, 84; wool, 88, 
184; silk, 93, 185. 

Price as a consideration in buying, 
10-11. 

Prices of textiles, reasons for, 78- 
104; production cost, 78-98; supply 
and demand, 99-104; justifying 
them to customer, 324-25. 

Primitive man, his industries, 244. 

Princesse lace, 201. 

Print cloths, 84, 201. 

Production, cost of, 78-98. See also 
Cotton, Linen, Silk, Wool. 

Proportion in color and design, 108— 
09, 136-37. 

Prunella, 88, 306. 

Pulling and catching in fabrics, 52, 
150. 

Pure-dye silk, 34-35. 

Purpose of the book, 1-2. 


Quality, as a value, 13. 

Quality of yarn, how to judge, 44; 
of cloth, see Tests. 

Quilt materials, 84. 


Radium silk, 93, 306. 

Rag rugs, 192, 194. 

Rajah silk, 93, 205, 305. 

Ramie, 20, 306-07. 

Ratiné, 84, 307. 

Ready-to-wear clothing, how to se 
lect, 152-56; materials used in, 
165-86. 

Renaissance lace, 200, 217. 
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Rep, 88, 201, 205, 307. 

Repetition in design, 112-13. 

Resist dyeing, 73. 

Reworked wool, 30-31. 

Rhythm in design, 112-13. 

Rice cloth, 307. 

Rice net, 84, 186. 

Right and wrong side of goods, 327. 
Ripplette, 84, 183; bedspreads, 211. 
Round-mesh lace, 161. 

Rugs. See Floor Coverings. 

Russian crash, 96. 

Russian flax, 33. 


Sateen, 52, 53, 84, 177, 213, 307. 

Sateen weave, 51-52. 

Satin, 53, 93, 186, 307-08; Duchesse, 
93; brocade, 93; crépe, 93; wash, 
93; for neckwear, 179; for comforts, 
Ply, 

Satin Marseilles spreads, 211. 

Satin weave, 52. 

Saxony Brussels lace, 200. 

Schiffli lace, 164. 

Schreinerizing cotton cloth, 83. 

Scotch damask, 216. 

Scrim, 84, 199, 308. 

Sea Island cotton, 32-33. 

Seersucker, 84, 183, 308. 

Selling suggestions, 320-28. 

Sentiment, as a value, 14-15. 

Separate skirts, materials used in, 
170-71. 

Serge, 51, 88, 184, 309. 

Service in selling, how to give, 320- 
2Be 

Service from fabrics, how to get the 
maximum, 224-40. 

Serviceability as a value, 14; factors 
it depends on, 16-17, 22. 

Sewing, to be considered in buying 
ready-to-wear, 153-54. 

Shadow lace, 165. 

Shantung, 93, 205, 305. 

Shape, fabrics keeping their, 
224. 

Sheep-raising, 85. 

Sheeting materials, 84, 96, 207. 

Sheets, how to buy, 207-08; sizes, 
208. 

Shepherd's check, 84, 88, 310. 

Shininess, 68, 151-52. 
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Shirts, materials used in, 181-82. 

Shoddy, 31, 88. 

Sicilian, 88. 

Silesia, 84, 310. 

Silk, values given by nature of fiber 
used, see Fibers; grades of, 34-35; 


construction of silk fabrics, see 
Cloth; finishing of, 68-69, 92; 
degumming, 68, 91; weighting, 


69, 92; weaving, 69, 92; pressing 
and polishing, 69, 92; dyeing, 69, 
71-73, 92; cost of production and 
manufacture, 89-93; silkworms, 89- 
90; reeling, 90; throwing, 90-91; 
doubling, 91; weaving, 93; cost 
of, 92; summary of characteristics 
for use in clothing, 148; how to 
wash silk fabrics, 229-30; myth 
about origin of, 245-46. 

Silkaline, 84, 310. 

Silkatine, 213. 

Silk brilliant, 93, 213. 

Silk broadcloth, 93, 311. 

Silk floss, 214. 

Silk mull, 93. 

Silks, kinds of —art, 203; char- 
meuse, 93, 149, 275; chiffon taf- 
feta, 93; China, 93, 277; duvetyn 
de soie, 93; faille, 93, 179, 285; 
foulard, 93, 149, 288; foundation, 
213, 268; georgette, 93, 173, 178, 
186, 289-90; gros de Londres, 93, 
291; grosgrain, 93, 291; Habutai, 
93, 291-92; Jersey, 58-59, 93, 
294-95; kimono, 177; knitted, 
179; Louisine, 93, 297; maline, 93, 
179, 186, 298; marquisette, 93, 
179, 298; matelassé, 298; messa- 
line, 93; moiré, 93, 299; silk muslin, 
93, 300; mull, 93; ottoman, 93, 302; 
peau de cygne, 93, 303; peau de 
soie, 93, 303; plush, 93; pongee, 93, 
149, 179, 304-05; poplin, 93, 185, 
305; radium, 93, 306; Rajah, 95, 
205, 305; Shantung, 93, 205, 305; 
sport, 93, 311; surah, 93, 312; 
tricolette, 93, 315-16; tub, 93; 
tulle, 93, 179, 316; Tussah, 93, 205, 
305. 

Silvertone, 88, 184, 311. 

Skirts, how to judge fit of, 156; 
materials used in, 170-71. 


INDEX 


Slip covers, 206-07. 

Social status to be considered in 
buying clothes, 145-46. 

Soiesette, 84, 311. 

Spacing, in design, 108-09. 

Spanish lace, 217. 

Spindle, 248. 

Spinning, early methods of, 247-48. 

Spinning fibers, 42. 

Sport silk, 93, 311. 

Spotting, 149-50. 

Spots, how to remove, 233-39. 

Spun silk, 90. 

Staple in wool, 29. 

Staple fabrics, dictionary of, 260- 
319. 

Stock, learning, in yard-goods de- 
partments, 323-25; care of, 323. 

Strength of yarn, 22. 

Structure of fiber, 26-27. 

Style, as a value, 14. 

Styles, suggesting, 
327-28. 

Substitutes for wool, 30-32. 

Success in selling, 321-22. 

Suedecloth, 88, 311-12. 

Suitability, as a value, 13, 106-44; 
145-46. 

Suits, materials used in, 170-71. 

Sunfast, 201, 205, 312. 

Supply and demand, 99-104. 

Surah, 93, 312. 

Sweaters, babies’, 185. 

Swiss, 312-13; dotted, 84, 166, 173, 
178, 180, 312; curtaining, 199. 

Symmetry in design, 110-11. 


to customers, 


Tablecloths. See Table Linen. 

Table linen, materials, 95; values 
desired, 215; materials used, 215- 
16; how bought, 216-17; sets, 217; 
amounts to buy, 218; marking, 
218. 

Table pads, 218-19. 

Taffeta, 313; silk, 93, 179, 184, 186, 
201; cotton, 84. 

Talking points, how to determine 
them for merchandise, 329. 

Tapestry, 84, 88, 204, 313-14. 

Tapestry Brussels, 194. 

Tarlatan, 84, 314. 

Taste necessary in choosing clothing, 
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106-07; in choosing home furnish- 
ings, 190-91. 

Teachers, suggestions to, 331-42. 

Terry cloth, 84, 177, 221, 314. 

Tests for fibers, 35-38; for judging 
quality, 74-75; for fast color, 75- 
76. 

Textiles, reasons for studying, 2-3; 
what should be taught, 7; how to 
study, 7-8; history of, see History 
of textiles. 

Thibet, 88, 315. 

Ticking, 84, 213-14, 315. 

Tissue, 314-15. 

Torchon lace, 161, 217. 

Tow, 34. 

Towels, materials used in, 23, 96, 
219-22; linen and cotton com- 
pared, 219; huck, 220; crash, 220; 
bird’s eye, 220-21; Turkish, 221; 
honeycomb, 221; damask, 222; 
union, 222. 

Towns, rise of, in Middle Ages, 251. 

Tracing cloth, 96. 

Tricolette, 93, 315-16. 

Tricot, 176. 

Tricotine, 88, 184, 315. 

Trimmings, how to judge, in buying 
ready-to-wear, 156-65; how to 
clean metal, 232. 

Tub silk, 93. 

Tulle, 93, 179, 316. 

Turkish rugs, 196. 

Turkish toweling, 84, 221. 

Tussah, 93, 205, 305. 

Tweed, 88, 184, 316. 

Twill, cotton, 84. 

Twill, Poiret, 88. 

Twill weave, 50-51. 

Twist in yarn, weight and amount of, 
42-44. 

Type, as a factor in choosing clothing, 
146. 


Unbleached muslin bedspreads, 211. 

Underwear materials, 174-76; chil- 
dren’s, 184. 

Union toweling, 222. 

Unity in design, 108. 

Upholstery materials, 202-05. 


Valenciennes lace, 161. 
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Values, sought in buying fabrics, 10— 
17; defined, 11; dependent on 
character and quality of fiber used, 
19-24. 

Variety in design, 111-12. 

Vegetable fibers, 20. 

Veiling, 84. 

Velour, 316-17; cotton, 84; wool, 88, 
184; upholstery, 204. 

Velvet, construction of, 54-55; how 
to steam, 231; Lyons, 186; panne, 
93, 186; chiffon, 93, 184; uphol- 
stery, 204; 179, 317-18. 

Velveteen, 84, 184, 186. 

Velvet rugs, 193. 

Venetian, 84, 88, 318. 

Virgin wool, 31. 

Voile, 318; wool, 88; silk, 93; collar, 
178; curtain, 199. 


Waists, how to judge fit of, 155-56; 
materials used in, 172-74. 

Wall paper and woodwork, principles 
of design applied to, 141-42. 

Wash-cloths, 222. 

Wash satin, 93. 

Washing wool, 26. 

Watt, James, 257. 

Weaves, kinds of, 47-56; plain, 48— 
49; rib, 49-50; twill, 50-51; sateen, 
51-52; pattern, 53; Jacquard, 53; 
pile, 53-55; embroidered, 55; 
double, 55-56. 

Weaving, primitive, 248—49. 

Weaving. See Cloth, construction of. 

Webbing, elastic, 176. 

Weight of yarn, 42-43. 

Weighted silk, 34-35; 69. 
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Whipcord, 88, 319. 

Whitney, Eli, 257-58. 

Wholesale price, fixing the, 101. 

Wilton rugs, 192-93. 

Window curtains, 197-201; drape- 
ries, 201—02. 

Window shades, materials, 206. 

Women’s wearing apparel, materials 
used in, 166-80. 

Wool, values given by nature of 
fiber, see Fiber; structure of wool 
fiber, 26-27; grades of, 29-30, 84; 
substitutes for, 30-32; construc- 
tion of wool fabrics, see Cloth; 
finishing of, 67-68; worsteds and 
woolens, 68; cost of production 
and manufacture, 84-88; shearing, 
85; factory cleaning, 85-86; spin- 
ning, 86-87; yarn-making, 86-87; 
finishing, 87-SS8; machinery re- 
quired, 88; washing of woolens at 
home, 26, 229-31; summary of 
characteristics for use in clothing, 
147-48. 

Workmanship to be considered in 
buying ready-to-wear, 152-55. 

Worsted, 68, 87. 


Yard goods, 
323-29. 

Yarn-dyeing, 61. 

Yarns, how character affects value 
of cloth, 40-44; factors in char- 
acter of yarn, 42-44; carding, 40— 
42, 86; combing, 42, 86; spinning, 
42, 87. 


selling methods for, 


Zibeline, 88, 319. 
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